This  is  the  kind  of  civic  leadership  Chicagoans  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  Sun -Times.  Just  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Sun -Times  is  Chicago’s  fastest  growing 
newspaper.* 


For  good  reason.  Because  the  Sun -Times  is  out  to 
destroy  him.  Out  to  destroy  the  misery  and  human 
squalor  on  which  he  thrives. 

The  Sun -Times  has  spoken  out  strongly  against 
the  conditions  and  special  interests  that  seek  to 
perpetuate  Chicago’s  slums.  And  city  planning  offi¬ 
cials  have  listened.  And  acted.  To  make  Chicago  a 
better  place  for  everyone  to  live. 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 
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Left:  6  black  &  white  units,  1  4-color  Center:  6  black  &  white  units,  single  Right:  2  black  &  white  multi-units 

unit,  2  color  plate  cylinders,  double  folder, color  plate  cylinder;  substruc-  with  color  plate  cylinder;  additional 

folder.  For  Worcester,  Mass.  Tele-  ture  in  background;  designed  &  built  Scott  equipment  for  Jackson,  Mich. 

gram-Gazcttc.  for  Paterson,  N.  J.  Evening  News.  Citizcti-Patriot. 


Quality  workmanship  plus  a 
modern  plant,  equipped  to  build 
newspaper  presses  designed  to  meet 
today’s  need  for  high-speed, 
economical  production ;  complete 
with  all  facilities  for  spot  and 
multi-color  printing. 

Let  a  SCOTT  engineer  help  you 
solve  any  pressroom  problem 
involving  the  printing  of 
better-looking  newspapers. 


WAITER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEwsPAPEt  MACNiNEtT  (OIPOIATION  .  PLANT  PLAINFIELD  N  J  EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Three 

High-Speed  Presses 

In  SCOTT 

Erection  Bay 


The  Washington  Post 
is  sixth  in  the  nation 
in  General  Advertising 


TOP  10 

NEWSPAPERS 

GENERAL 

ADVERTISING 

First  9 

months,  1962 

Newspaper 

Linage 

Rank 

New  York  Times 

11,801,079 

1 

Chicago  Tribune 

5,672,565 

2 

Los  Angeles  Times 

5,537,51 1 

3 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 

4,130,543 

4 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

3,885,338 

5 

The  Washington  Post 

3,787,404 

6 

Detroit  News 

3,503,078 

7 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

3,425,080 

8 

Miami  Herald 

3,393,331 

9 

Boston  Globe 

3,338,804 

10 

Source: 

Media  Records 

Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 

Represented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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It  started  out  as  the 
Tampa>St.  Petersburg 
Metropolitan  Area. 

But  Florida  cities  don't  stand  still! 

And  advertisers  like  to  keep  a 
shrewd  eye  on  the  prime  market 
where  the  dollars  are  thickest. 

So  try  the  phrase 

St.  Petersburg'Tampa 

Metropolitan  Area. 

Reason? 

Dollars!  And  SM's  charting  of  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income. 

Hillsborough  County  (Tampa)  with 
$688  million  —  up  from  $681  in  ’60. 
Pinollas  County  (St.  Potorsburg)  with 
$820  million  —  up  from  $741  in  ’60. 

Other  hard  statistics  are  equally 
startling  and  informative.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  Market 
Data  Folder  that  will  brief  you  in 
on  all  the  dramatic  growth  changes! 


%t.  ^ptprfiburg  tilimpB 

HOeiDA'S  8E$T  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 

R*pr«Mnt«d  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finloy 


NOVEMBER 

II•I2 — Kartsas-Missouri  AP  nawspaper  mambert,  Muahlebach  Hotal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  election  of  ofRcers  and 
awards  dinner.  Cobo  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

12-14— Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  15th  National  Conference, 
Boston,  Mass. 

14-17 — National  Editorial  Association  and  Missouri  Press  Association, 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

15 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Editorial  Pago  Workshop, 
David  Mead  Inn,  Meadville,  Pa. 

15-16 — Fifth  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Sheraton-JefFer- 
son  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17 — DPI  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Executive  House,  Chicago. 

17-18 — South  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

22-23 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (F.I.E.J.)  first 
Technical  Conference,  Centre  de  Conferences  Internationales,  19  Ave¬ 
nue  Klebar,  Paris,  I6e. 

25 —  Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  Tucson. 

26- Dec.  7 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York. 

28-Dec.  I — International  Labor  Press  Association.  Shoraton-Clovoland  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

30-Dec.  I — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Motor 
Inn,  Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

13-15 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

15-17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18- 19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgowator  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28- Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16-17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

18-March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Nearly  half  of  your  California  customers 
live  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  I 


California  is  emerging  as  the  number  one  state  in  the 
nation.  From  a  sales  point  of  view,  nearly  half  of  California 
is  metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  accounts  for  45 of  all  the  households  and 
all  the  retail  sales  in  the  State.  It's  a  10-billion  dollar  sales 
market — bigger  than  Chicago. 

One  medium — The  Los  Angeles  Times — offers  the  most 
effective  coverage  of  the  people  who  account  for  these  sales. 


Times-reading  families  now  number  a  record  772,439 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  on  Sunday  ...  by  far  and  away 
the  largest  and  most  influential  audience  in  western  America. 

The  responsiveness  of  this  audience  is  one  reason  why 
The  Times  has  led  all  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  every  year  since  1955. 

For  sales  results  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  market, 
most  advertisers  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Cresmer,  V'’ooJuard,  O'Mara  &  Ormibte,  Inc,,  Ntw  York,  PhiUdtlphid,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Prtsncisco. 


★  ★  ★ 


BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


For  “on-the-spot”  coverage  nation-wide,  fly 
Delta’s  Jets  nation-wide!  Delta’s  conveniently 
scheduled  flights  link  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  Caribbean,  Southeast,  Northeast,  Midwest, 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast. 

On  Delta  you  can  jet  1000  miles  or  more  by 
mid-moming,  complete  a  day’s  work  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening.  Deluxe  or  Tourist 
every  flight  plus  Delta’s  traditional  hospitality 
.  .  .  always  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful. 


★  ★ 
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¥3oarding  a  RUSSIAN  SHIP  and  later  hearing  a  U.S.  official 
order  her  sunk  if  she  proceeded  against  orders  was  a 
15-  year-old  story  for  some  of  us  who  used  to  cover  ship  news 
in  New  York.  James  Edmund  Duffy,  now  retired,  representing 
the  World -Tele  gram,  and  I,  representing  the  Sun,  were  in  a 
small  press  corps  boarding  a  Soviet  ship  off  Quarantine.  A 
U.S.  Health  official  discovered  evidence  of  rats  aboard  and 
ordered  the  ship  to  proceed  to  a  Jersey  pier  for  fumigation, 
which  was  routine  procedure.  The  Soviet  skipper  flew  into  a 
rage;  he  shouted  there  were  no  rats  in  his  ship  or  in  Russia; 
he  evicted  us  from  his  ship  to  our  boarding  Coast  Guard  cutter; 
he  threatened  to  haul  anchor  and  dock  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  informed  that  Philadelphia  is  also  in  the  U.S.  and  the  ship 
would  be  fumigated  there,  but  he  could  not  go  there  without 
permission  from  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  as 
he  already  stood  in  the  harbor.  At  the  height  of  the  five-hour 
word  battle,  an  over-zealous  Customs  official  cried  to  Coast 
Guardmen  manning  our  cutter  (with  a  little  two-pounder  in 
the  bow) :  “If  she  attempts  to  move  out  of  the  harbor,  fire  across 
her  bow.  If  she  does  not  heave  to,  shoot  to  sink!”  (For  his  job 
protection,  none  of  us  reported  the  rash  order).  We  thought 
World  War  III  was  going  to  begin  that  day  right  in  New 
York  Harbor  with  World  War  II  barely  over.  Officials  from 
the  Soviet  Consulate  (it  was  before  it  was  closed  by  Madame 
Kasenkina’s  leap  for  liberty)  finally  came  out  on  Staten  Island, 
boarded  the  ship  and  mollified  the  aggrieved  captain,  who 
turned  tail  and  meekly  submitted  (hiya,  Khrushchev?)  to  the 
usual  fumigation  in  such  contamination  cases. 

^SpeakinK  of  the  old  New  York  Sun,  several  former  staffers 
were  unable  to  attend  our  reunion  last  week.  Ward  Morehouse, 
Newliouse  Newspapers  columnist  and  NANA  drama  critic,  fell  and 
broke  his  hip.  Herb  Goren,  publicity  man  for  tbe  New  York 
Rangers  hockey  team,  was  in  Detroit  with  the  team.  It  was  press 
day  for  David  ^ell  at  Life,  for  which  he  was  working  on  the  Cuban 
story. 

— After  noting  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  credited  the  press  with 
rooting  out  corruption  in  the  ranks  of  the  police,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Satirist,  a  quarterly,  inquires:  “Who  gets  the  credit  for 
rooting  out  corruption  in  the  ranks  of  the  press?”  .  .  .  Managing 
Editor  John  W.  McLean,  Connecticut  Life,  West  Hartford, 
writes:  “The  problems  posed  by  Fertile,  Minn.,  mentioned  in 
your  Oct.  27  column,  reminded  me  of  my  first  job  on  the 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Telegram.  One  of  the  more 
prosperous  dairy  towns  in  the  circulation  area  was  Bloomer. 
Wis.  After  ‘Man  Loses  Hand  In  Bloomer’  we  just  about  had 
to  wipe  the  town  out  of  existence,  as  far  as  headline  use  was 
concerned.”  .  .  .  Poetic  head  in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard - 
Examiner-.  “Tricky  Play  Goes  All  Way  And  Saves  Day.”  .  .  . 
Columnist  William  M.  Clark,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
wonders  whether  the  Navy  should  not  refrain  from  launching 
the  new  frigate  “Josephus  Daniels”  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
with  champagne  as  the  late  Josephus  Daniels,  longtime  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  a  dedicated 
prohibitionist,  banned  all  alcoholic  beverages  from  the  service 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Woodrow  Wilson. 

— It  seems  columnist  Neil  Morgan,  .Snn  Diego  Tribune,  happily 
was  in  error  and  that  there  are  journalism  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
which  offer  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees.  Editor  Frank  Ahlgreii, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  writes  that  he  believes  Dr.  Fred 
Siebert  of  Michigan  State  and  other  journalism  school  heads  around 
the  country  can  confer  doctorates.  George  E.  Bennett,  press  rela¬ 
tions,  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  writes:  “Being  a 
journalism  graduate  (MA  ’61)  of  the  University  of  Iowa  at  loua 
City,  I  am  aware  that  that  fine  American  university  offers  a  Ph.  D. 
in  Mass  Communications.  Prof.  Leslie  Moeller  heads  the  school.” 
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ivhat*s  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  THE  WEST’S  BUSIEST  SEAPORT! 

American  products  were  shipped  to  73  foreign  nations  from  the  Port  of  Portland  last  year.  The  leading  U.  S. 


west  coast  dry  cargo  export-import  harbor,  Portland  is  girding  for  future  progress  with  a  $23-million  program 
of  port  modernization  and  development.  The  effective  way  to  keep  your  product’s  sales  progressing  with  this 
active  market . . .  830,000  customers  in  the  Portland  Metro  Area,  2  million  in  the  total  Oregon  Market* ...  is 
through  advertising  in  the  region’s  two  great  newspapers . . .  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  Oregonian  ■  Oregon  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Hcprcsented  Nationally  hy  Moloney.  liefian  &  Schmitt.  Inc. 


’Oregon  Marhet:  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S  W.  Wash  counties. 


editorial 


Ws  an  Old  Custom 

TT isToRv  is  replete  with  examples  of  government  officials  trying  to 
-*--*-make  the  press  a  handmaiden  of  |x)litics  and  diplomacy.  In  our 
day  we  have  an  admission  in  \Vashington  that  a  controlled  How  of 
news  in  the  Cuban  crisis  constituted  a  part  of  the  nation’s  “weaponry.” 
The  thought  is  as  abominable  and  as  frightening  as  the  actual  man¬ 
agement  of  news  in  totalitarian  countries. 

It  is  easy  to  flail  away  at  the  Hitlerian  and  the  Soviet  systems  of 
making  the  press  play  into  the  hands  of  government,  but  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  such  methods  have  been  considered, 
if  not  jjracticed,  in  the  .\nglo-Saxon  communities  which  cradled  a 
free  press. 

Just  110  years  ago,  the  Times  of  London  thundered  against  the  very 
thing  which  has  aroused  U.  S.  editors  today.  Said  the  Times: 

“We  cannot  admit  that  the  purpose  of  the  press  is  to  share  the  labors  of 
statesmanship,  or  that  it  is  hound  by  the  same  limitations,  the  same  duties, 
the  same  liabilities  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

“To  perform  its  duties  with  entire  independence,  and  consequently  with 
the  utmost  public  advantage,  the  Press  can  enter  no  close  or  binding  alliances 
with  the  statesman  of  the  day.  nor  can  it  surrender  its  permanent  interests 
to  the  convenience  and  ephemeral  power  of  any  government. 

“The  first  duty  of  the  Press  is  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  correct  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  events  of  the  time  and  instantly,  by  disclosing  it,  make  it 
the  common  property  of  the  nation. 

“The  duty  of  the  journalist  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  historian — to  seek 
out  the  truth  above  all  things  and  to  present  to  his  readers  not  such  things  as 
statecraft  would  wish  them  to  know  but  the  truth  as  near  as  he  can  attain  it.” 
\Ve  will  stand  cm  that  philosophy  of  journalism,  while  accepting 
in  gotxl  faith  Arthur  Sylvester’s  toned-down  defense  of  news  in  the 
arsenal.  “Our  primary  concern  in  releasing  the  news,”  he  wrote  to 
Lee  Hills,  president  of  the  Atnerican  Society  of  Newspajjer  Editors, 
“was  to  protect  national  security  and  the  lives  of  the  military  j>ersonncl 
directly  involved  in  the  crisis.” 

This  chaj)ter  on  government  control  of  information  should  not 
be  closed  without  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  few  alert  newsmen  who  went 
into  action  when  the  Pentagon  sjx>kesman’s  remark  about  news  be¬ 
coming  “one  weajx)n  in  a  strained  situation”  was  being  lost  or  under¬ 
played  in  the  mass  of  copy  on  Cuba.  They  got  it  off  the  spike  and  into 
the  news  and  editorial  columns  with  the  rcsidt  that  the  “weapon” 
exploded  before  the  public  could  be  harmed. 


‘5/J’  Should  Be  Changed 

^^His  week’s  election  results  are  now  only  grist  for  the  jmlitical  dope- 
sters’  mills  and  they’ll  be  grinding  away  until  the  ’64  conventions, 
no  doubt.  Now  is  fhe  time,  however,  for  broadcasters  to  whip  up  their 
case  for  revision  of  “315” — the  section  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  which  ret|uires  them  to  give  equal  time  to  all  candidates. 

The  best  argument  the  station  owners  ever  had  to  get  Congress  to 
make  the  rules  more  sensible  rests  in  a  California  campaign  incident. 

During  a  convention  of  UPI  editors  there  was  a  debate  between  Mr. 

Nixon  and  Governor  Brown.  The  radio  and  television  peojjle  had 
no  part  in  arranging  it;  they  merely  covered  it  as  any  news  media 
would.  Yet  the  FCC  said  it  was  not  on-the-s|x>t  news  coverage  and 
insisted  on  the  stations  giving  the  Prohibition  Party  candidate  for 
Governor,  who  didn’t  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  election,  “equal 
opjmrtunity”  to  present  his  case.  The  rule  is  impractical  and  it’s  an 
imjxjsition  on  viewers  and  listeners. 

6  EDITOR 


For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  he  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  shall  he  re¬ 
vealed  in  us.—ltomans,  Pill;  IH. 
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letters 

NEWS  ADVISOR 

Newspaper  criticism  of  the  government’s 
liandling  of  news  about  the  Cuban  situa¬ 
tion  points  to  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  existing  system,  and  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
posed  White  House  advisory  panel  of  news 
executives  offers  a  good  prospect  for  such 
improvement.  My  proposal  was  carried  in 
E&P  a  week  before  the  latest  Cuban  crisis 
and  before  the  rash  of  newspaper  warn¬ 
ings  that  misleading  briefings  and  Penta¬ 
gon  “management  of  the  news”  would  re¬ 
duce  public  confidence  in  the  truthfulness 
of  official  reports.  However,  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  advisory  panel  is  to  assure 
the  public  that  it  will  be  told  the  truth 
i  about  our  military  and  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
grams — as  promptly  and  as  completely  as 
the  national  security  permits. 

1  think  the  panel  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  during  the  current  situa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  how  it  would  have  operated: 
a  group  of  perhaps  a  dozen  executives 
representing  all  media — newspapers,  wire 
services,  radio-tv  networks,  news  maga¬ 
zines  and  photo  syndicates — would  have 
been  “cleared”  to  receive  security  infor¬ 
mation  and  sworn  in  as  White  House  ad¬ 
visors  (like  the  government’s  panel  of 
scientific  consultants).  They  would  have 
been  kept  fully  informed  on  the  Cuban 
missile  base  story  as  it  developed.  Whether 
they  would  have  had  any  substantial  effect 
on  the  handling  of  the  news  is  hard  to  say, 
but  1  don’t  think  anyone  serving  on  such 
,  a  panel  would  have  objected  to  the  Presi- 
*  deni’s  determination  to  prevent  premature 
publication  of  information  that  might  have 
scuttled  his  plans.  The  important  thing  is 
that  there  would  have  been  an  impartial 
group  of  news  people  in  possession  of  the 
real  facts,  and  in  a  position  to  see  that 
the  public  would  get  as  much  of  the  story 
as  could  properly  be  divulged  without 
damage  to  security  when  the  situation 
cooled  off. 

The  reaction  of  several  editors  to  the 
panel  suggestion  has  been  that  conceivably 
if  might  limit  their  freedom  of  action  and 
thus  was  unacceptable.  However,  didn’t 
the  media  accept,  on  October  23.  the  so- 
called  White  House  memorandum  on  na- 
:  tional  security  information  which  was 
I  really  a  voluntary  censorship  code  and 
I  which  truly  limited  editorial  freedom  of 
f  action? 
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Yoes,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 


Maybe  the  President  and  his  associates 
would  not  enjoy  having  this  group  of 
news  advisors  constantly  looking  over  their 
collective  shoulder  either.  But  they  should 
know  they  face  the  worse  alternative  of  a 
possible  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
entire  Cuban  affair,  replete  with  political 
fireworks,  beginning  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

There  will  be  other  Cubas  and  Leba- 
nons,  other  Berlins  and  Viet  Nams.  Let’s 
improve  the  informational  machinery  be¬ 
fore  the  next  cold  war  crisis,  even  if  both 
sides  have  to  give  a  little. 

Murray  Snyder 

515  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

(Mr.  Snyder  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  during  the 
Eisenhower  Administration.  He  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  corporate  public  relations  work.) 

*  «  « 

VOTE  FOR  SNYDER 

I  read  with  personal  interest  Murray 
Snyder’s  proposal  for  an  Advisory  Panel 
to  the  President  on  News.  (Oct.  13). 

Committees  have  a  way  of  proliferating 
in  Washington  and,  on  general  principles, 
I  am  against  them  unless  they  are  set-up 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas 
and  information.  All  of  which,  by  the  back 
door,  leads  me  around  to  endorsing  at 
least  the  concept  and  general  outline  of 
Mr.  Snyder’s  ideas. 

ft  is  rather  ridiculous  I  think,  that  for¬ 
eign  governments,  foreign  press,  our  own 
government  (and  even  the  Communists 
occasionally),  all  have  perfectly  legitimate 
channels  for  acquiring  the  background  in¬ 
formation  Mr.  Snyder  refers  to.  Yet,  our 
own  fourth  estate,  reputedly  the  strongest 
in  the  world,  is  in  a  position  where  it  is 
not  allowed  to  report  a  great  many  things 
it  ought  to  report  to  the  American  public. 

C.  W.  Borkujnd 

Publisher,  Armed 
Forces  Management, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

#  *  « 

COPYRIGHTING 

E&P  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
alerting  the  press  to  the  dangers  of  the 
governmental  copyrighting  trend.  But  I’ve 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  despite  all 
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the  editorials,  the  government  copyright 
trend  continues  to  grow  because  piece¬ 
meal  criticism  is  ineffective. 

What’s  basically  involved  is  surprisingly 
simple.  Simultaneous  with  the  growth  of 
the  federal  government  as  the  nation’s 
chief  source  of  information  there  has  been: 
1.  A  steady  increase  of  copyright  restric¬ 
tions  on  such  information.  2.  Large-scale 
violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act.  3.  Non-enforcement  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act.  These  three  simple  points,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  go  to  the  heart  of  things.  Only  by 
spotlighting  them  is  there-  any  chance  that 
governmental  copyrighting  can  be  stopped. 

M.  B.  SCHNAPPER 

Public  Affairs  Press, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

USE  OF  ‘AN’ 

I  have  always  believed  that  your  emi¬ 
nent  magazine  attempts  as  zealously  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  English  language 
as  it  does  the  rights,  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers.  Certainly  Roy 
(2opperud  does  his  bit  toward  maintaining 
the  purity  of  the  strain. 

I  was  shocked,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
editorial  “Secrecy  in  Rome”  (Oct.  27)  the 
archaic  and  surely-by-now  discredited  use 
of  the  article  an  before  “historic  occasion.” 

Granted,  a  number  of  eminent  writers 
continue  to  use  this  (to  me)  abhorrent 
mating,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  doesn’t  make  it 
right. 

Of  course,  if  you  actually  say  'istoric 
and  'otel  (which  I  doubt),  then  the  an  is 
quite  proper,  just  as  it  is  before  words  in 
which  the  initial  h  is  always  silent,  such 
as  honest.  But  I’ve  never  met  anyone  who 
actually  says  'istoric,  or  'all,  or  'ysteria. 

Fowler’s  American  English  Usage  says: 
“Since  the  h  is  now  pronounced,  an  is 
usually  nostalgic  or  pedantic.” 

Ask  Mr.  Copperud! 

Carl  H.  Claudy  Jr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Short  Takes 

Inez  Robb,  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
famous  columnists,  is  the  author  of 
“Don’t  Just  Sand  There,”  which  will 
please  her  many  readers. — Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

He  did  not  discover  he  had  been  sot 
until  after  he  returned  home. — St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

• 

A  replay  to  a  new  note  from  Khru¬ 
shchev  was  said  in  official  quarters  to 
be  less  urgent. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Examiner. 

• 

Now  is  the  time  to  report  those  that 
have  outgrown  their  pots  or  those  that 
have  roots  growing  through  drainage 
holes. — Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

• 

However  a  friend  with  a  newly  sprout¬ 
ed  board  pointed  out  to  her  that  “every¬ 
thing  grows  in  the  summer.” — New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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Of  course,  the  index  pictured  here  is  primarily 
an  index  to  the  contents  of  The  New  York 
Times.  It  is  a  means  of  quickly  locating 
stories,  articles  and  news  items  of  all  kinds 
that  ran  in  the  Late  City  Edition  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  and  it  gives  a  fast  reading  summary 
of  The  Times  news  of  events  in  all  fields  of 
activity. 

But  The  New  York  Times  Index  also  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  news  of  national  and  world 
affairs  that  appears  in  any  newspaper.  That’s 
because  each  news  reference  in  The  Index 
tells  when  the  story  broke  into  print.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  references  in  each  semi¬ 
monthly  issue,  and  almost  a  half  million  of 
them  in  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume.  And 
the  news  is  classified  and  summarized  under 
alphabetically  arranged  headings  that  make 
it  easy  to  spot  any  event  or  situation. 

Don’t  you  often  find  it  difficult  to  track  down 
stories  that  are  somewhere  in  those  back  is¬ 
sues  of  your  own  newspaper?  A  lot  of  time 
will  be  saved  when  you  have  The  New  York 
Times  Index. 

Over  90%  of  all  Index  users  get  the  complete 
service  (twice-a-month  issues  and  Annual 
Volume)  at  the  low  price  of  $95  a  year.  But 
you  can  have  the  twice-a-month  issues  alone 
for  $60  a  year,  or  you  can  purchase  the  An¬ 
nual  Volume  only  for  $60.  The  current  edition, 
published  at  the  end  of  last  June,  will  give 
you  the  day-to-day  record  of  what  happened 
throughout  1961. 

News  research  will  go  a  lot  faster  when  you 
have  The  New  York  Times  Index  in  your  li¬ 
brary.  Why  not  get  your  subscription  started 
without  delay? 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  New  York 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Judge  Lifts  Receivership 
Threat  to  Aid  Newspaper 


Paterson  Call  Suit  Dismissed 
As  A  Maneuver  to  Gain  Control 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

“This  is  a  fight  for  control 
rather  than  a  desire  to  improve 
management  .  .  .  The  Court  can¬ 
not  understand  that  a  receiver¬ 
ship  would  aid  in  any  way.” 

With  that  comment,  Superior 
Court  Judge  C.  Conrad  Schnei¬ 
der  dismissed  actions  brought  by 
minority  stockholders  against 
the  present  management  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 
(E&P,  Oct.  27,  page  55.) 

In  a  decision  which  described 
in  detail  the  internal  problems 
of  the  Call,  a  28,000-circulation 
weekday  paper  which  has  com¬ 
petition  in  its  market  from  the 
Paterson  Evening  News  (54,- 
000-circulation),  Judge  Schnei¬ 
der  left  the  way  open  for  steps 
to  obtain  financing  to  continue 
a  development  program. 

PlaintifT  Bought  Slock 

The  basis  of  the  court’s  ruling 
was  that  the  plaintiffs,  John  J. 
Sweeney  and  Herman  C.  Sallee, 
had  no  standing  to  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  the  Call 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  had  been  losing  money 
.since  they  acquired  a  large  stock 
interest  in  it.  The  suit  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1959.  Mr.  Sallee  pur- 
cha.sed  stock  beginning  on  April 
10,  1959. 

During  the  trial,  books  and 
records  of  the  company  up  to 
September  1962  were  examined. 
The  judge  noted  that  Mr.  Sallee, 
who  has  a  lucrative  contract 
with  the  company,  failed  to  tes¬ 
tify  although  he  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  early  days  of  the  trial. 
Illness  was  given  as  an  excuse. 

“There  is  no  question,”  the 
judge  said,  “but  that  the  object 
of  the  plaintiff  Sallee  was  and  is 
to  gain  control  of  the  company 
.  .  .  The  solicitation  of  the  other 
two  plaintiffs  (John  J,  Sweeney 
and  Robert  Williams  Jr.)  was  in 
line  with  that  very  purpose.” 

Individuals  named  as  defend¬ 
ants  with  the  company  w'ere: 
Henry  A.  Williams  HI,  Peggy 
Dodds  Williams,  Frances  Roche 
Williams  and  Helena  Williams 
Savage. 


Judge  Schneider’s  decision  dis¬ 
cussed  the  case,  as  follows: 

“In  the  period  prior  to  1956 
the  Call  had  been  operated  by 
tw'o  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
Robert  Williams  and  the  other, 
Henry  Williams,  II  who  was 
known  as  Senator  Williams.  The 
paper  was  very  much  controlled 
by  the  Williams  family.  Prior 
to  1956  Henry  Williams  III,  who 
was  then  about  21  years  of  age, 
was  made  general  manager.  In 
1956  Henry  Williams  III,  w’ho 
w'as  referr^  in  the  trial  by  most 
people  as  “Sandy”  Williams,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  company. 
His  father  remained  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  as  pub¬ 
lisher  until  his  death  in  1958 
when  he  was  succeeded  as  pub¬ 
lisher  by  his  son. 

“Peggy  Dodds  Williams  is  the 
widow'  of  Henry  Williams  II  and 
mother  of  the  present  publisher. 
She  owns  approximately  2100 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  has  a  total  stock 
issuance  of  3750  shares.  Frances 
Williams,  defendant,  now 
Frances  Meredith,  is  the  former 
wife  of  Robert  Williams  who 
died  in  1953  and  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams  Jr.  is  the  son  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  Helena  Williams  Sav¬ 
age  is  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Williams  and  both  are  former 
stepchildren  of  Frances  Mere¬ 
dith. 

8100,000  a  Year 

“Herman  Sallee  holds  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  newspaper  to  se¬ 
cure  the  classified  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  for  contracting  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  form  of  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Review.  This  contract  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  1920’s 
and  was  renewed  in  1957  for  a 
10-year  period.  Under  this  con¬ 
tract  he  gets  a  commission  of 
the  gross  amount  received  from 
this  part  of  the  paper  and  he 
has  received  from  the  paper  a 
sum  of  more  than  $100,000  each 
year.  He  employs  some  10  or  12 
in  help  and  tinder  his  contract 
is  permitted  to  use  space  in  the 
Call  Building  and  to  use  the 
Call  telephone  at  the  newspa¬ 


per’s  expense.  The  collections 
must  be  made  by  the  newspaper 
and  he  is  not  responsible  for  bad 
debts  until  they  exceed  5%  of 
the  gross  income  from  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  income  of  this 
department  runs  approximately 
$500,000  per  year.  .  .  . 

“It  can  be  gathered  that  Sallee 
could  not  get  along  w'ith 
“Sandy”  Williams  ...  It  can 
be  gathered  that  he  w'as  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  operation  of  the 
newspaper,  and  by  the  continual 
losses  of  profit  and  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  company,  and 
in  1959  started  to  acquire  stock 
of  the  company.  He  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  mismanagement  which  he  is 
attempting  to  prove  in  this  trial, 
but  despite  this,  continued  his 
purchases  of  the  stock.  At  the 
time  of  the  trial  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  nearly  all  of  the  stock 
ow'ned  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Robert  Williams.  At  the  time 
of  the  trial  he  owned  65  shares 
and  his  w’ife  owned  68214  shares 
and  he  has  a  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  stock  of  Frances  Wil¬ 
liams  Meredith  of  134  shares 
and  also  470  shares  which  she 
holds  in  trust  for  her  children. 
This  would  give  to  him  and  to 
his  wife  an  ownership  of  about 
1350  shares  out  of  a  total  of 
3750  shares. 

“John  J.  Sweeney  holds  6014 
shares.  He  was  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  about  50  years  and 
left  the  company  in  1957.  He 
has  held  his  stock  since  1922 
and  the  stock  is  under  option 
to  be  sold  to  Mr.  Sallee  .  .  . 

“Robert  Williams  Jr.  sold  all 
of  his  stock  to  Sallee,  but  kept 
three  shares.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  newspaper.  He 
once  held  260  shares  and  now 
lives  in  California  .  .  . 

“Under  all  the  circumstances 
in  this  case  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Sallee  has  no  standing  to 
complain  of  the  items  prior  to 
the  time  he  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  that  in  soliciting  two 
of  the  stockholders  to  use  their 
names  at  his  expense,  where  he 
either  purchased,  or  has  a  con¬ 


tract  to  purchase  stock  of  these 
people,  he  can  obtain  no  further 
rights.  On  this  basis  alone  suit 
should  be  dismissed  and  judg¬ 
ment  entered  for  the  defend¬ 
ants.” 

The  plaintiffs  sought  an  ac¬ 
counting  from  the  individual  de¬ 
fendants  by  reason  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  corporate  assets  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  individual 
defendants,  and  also  sought  to 
set  aside  certain  sales  of  treas¬ 
ury  stock  to  defendants  as  being 
unfair  to  minority  stockholders, 
and  finally  seeking  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver,  by  reason  of 
improper  management  of  the 
corporation. 

Treasury  Stock 

“Testimony  showed,”  the 
judge  said,  “that  during  1954 
the  company  had  lost  over 
$50,000  and  the  company  needed 
money.  The  stock  was  offered 
and  no  one  wanted  to  buy  it  and 
Peggy  Dodds  Williams  pur¬ 
chased  the  stock  in  order  to  aid 
the  company.  There  was  testi¬ 
mony  by  Helena  Savage,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  former  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams,  that  in  1954,  the  Board 
was  informed  that  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Alice  Williams,  was 
going  to  purchase  the  stock  and 
that  subsequently  she  found  out 
that  Peggy  Dodds  Williams  had 
purchased  the  stock.  The  facts 
reveal  that  Alice  Williams  had 
asked  to  buy  the  stock,  and  the 
Board  had  voted  to  sell  it  to  her, 
and  subsequently  Senator  Wil¬ 
liams  had  called  Alice  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  she  had  changed 
her  mind.  The  stock  was  then 
sold  to  Peggy  Dodds  Williams. 

“The  sale  of  this  stock,  wheth¬ 
er  we  call  it  treasury  stock  or 
not,  does  not  come  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  newly  is¬ 
sued  stock.  The  theory  behind 
this  is  that  newly  issued  stock 
would  change  the  percentage  of 
holding  of  a  minority  stock¬ 
holder  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  purchase  his  proportionate 
share.  Where  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  stockholder  and 
resold  to  another  stockholder 
there  is  no  change  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  stock  held  by  the  re¬ 
spective  stockholders. 

“The  last  purchase  of  stock  by 
Peggy  Dodds  Williams  took 
place  on  April  1,  1959.  Herman 
Sallee  was  not  a  stockholder  of 
the  company  at  the  time  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  even  if  there 
was  issuance  of  new  stock  at 
that  time.  Robert  Williams  Jr. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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DAILY  NEWS  VS.  GUILD; 


Negotiators  Agree; 
Strike  Nears  End 


A  week-long  strike  of  the 
Xeu'  Y'ork  Daily  Xetvs  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  appeared  to  be 
drawing  to  a  close  Thursday. 

At  4:30  A.M.  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  issued  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  and 
federal  mediators  had  made  a 
proposal  which  if  ratified  by 
members  of  the  Guild  unit  would 
be  agreed  to  by  the  tabloid’s 
management. 

What  was  proposed  was  be¬ 
ing  kept  secret  until  discussed 
by  the  officers  committee  for 
newspaper  unity,  the  council  of 
the  News’  Guild  unit,  and 
presentation  to  the  more  than 
1100  Guild  members  represent¬ 
ing  editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  other  commercial 
employes  of  the  newspaper  that 
was  struck  at  midnight  Oct.  31 
when  a  two-year  contract  ex¬ 
pired.  Pickets  are  being  main¬ 
tained  until  the  contract  pro¬ 
posal  is  ratified. 

On  Wednesday  Secretary 
Wirtz  revealed: 

•  Sixteen  of  18  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Guild  and  the 
News  had  been  agreed  upon, 
leaving  only  wages  and  another 
points  related  to  wages  which  he 
would  not  spell  out. 

•  “Complete  mutual  accept¬ 
ance’’  was  achieved  on  the  16 
unnamed  points. 

•  Intervention  of  the  labor  sec¬ 
retary  was  at  the  personal  re¬ 
quest  of  President  Kennedy  who 
was  most  anxious  that  there 
.should  not  be  a  news  blackout  in 
New  York  during  current  inter¬ 
national  involvements. 

•  Possibility  of  city-wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  strike,  however, 
persisted  during  negotiations  as 
a  “serious  consideration’’  due  to 
a  known  informal  agreement 
among  members  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
that  if  one  newspaper  was 
struck  the  others  would  shut 
down.  The  association  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  delaying  action 
to  give  the  labor  secretary  every 
opportunity  to  bring  about 
agreement. 

•  Atmosphere  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  “serious  and  construc¬ 
tive — not  belligerent,  although 
the  bargaining  was  tough.’’ 

Federal  mediation  service  of¬ 
ficials  joining  Mr.  Wirtz  in  the 
final  talks  at  the  Hotel  Carlyle 
in  New  York  were  William  E. 
Simkin,  director,  Walter  Mag- 
giolo,  director  of  mediation 
activity,  and  Daniel  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  New  York  office  assigned 


to  the  News  dispute. 

A  figure  understood  to  have 
l)een  discussed  as  a  financial 
package  was  $8.50  week  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  spread  over  two 
years.  The  Guild  had  originally 
asked  for  a  10  percent  increase, 
with  a  top  minimum  of  $200 
a  week. 

Each  Guild  unit  is  negotiating 
separately  with  the  publishers, 
and  there  are  differences  in  all 
contracts.  Negotiations  with  the 
Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Mirror, 
Journal- American,  Post  and 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  re¬ 
cessed  while  the  News  strike 
continued,  will  be  resumed  when 
it  ends. 

‘More  Than  Money’ 

A  previous  offer  of  $7.25  a 
week  increase,  spread  over  two 
years,  had  been  rejected.  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guild,  continued  to 
maintain  that  “more  than  money 
was  involved,  before  settlement 
could  be  reached.’’ 

The  News  had  sought  to  ex¬ 
empt  some  400  jobs  fi'om  Guild 
membership  and  in  earlier  talks 
had  refused  to  grant  a  volun¬ 
tary  dues  check-off.  The  News  is 
the  only  New  York  paper  that 
does  not  have  the  check-off,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  morning  tabloid  was  struck. 
The  Guild  had  also  asked  for  the 
right  of  employes  to  resign  with 
severance  pay  after  25  years. 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York’s  informal  “lock-out” 
pact  has  been  declared  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  at  lea.st  where 
grievance  disputes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  a  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  examiner’s  re¬ 
port,  which  the  publishers  have 
appealed. 

It  was  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  agreement  that  the 
Officers  Committee  for  News¬ 
paper  Unity  was  formed,  with 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
chairman.  Other  members  are 
the  presidents  of  the  eight  other 
craft  unions  and  Mr.  Murphy 
of  the  Guild.  This  group  held 
informal  meetings  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  starting  last  May,  in 
efforts  to  speed  up  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Seven  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  craft  union  expire 
Dec.  7  and  two  March  7.  Mr. 
Powers  has  declared  that  no 
one  union  has  the  right  to  settle 
with  the  publishers  on  economic 
terms  that  are  unacceptable  by 
the  other  unions. 


Negotiations  with  the  Guild 
started  in  August.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  according  to 
Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary,  also  made  efforts  to 
speed  up  negotiations,  looking 
for  some  basis  of  settlement  be¬ 
fore  the  Guild  deadline  of  mid¬ 
night  Oct.  31.  The  printers,  how¬ 
ever  broke  off  their  negotiations 
the  week  before  that  date. 

When  the  Guild  struck  the 
News  at  12:01  a.m.  Nov.  1,  the 
craft  union  members  declined 
to  pass  the  pickets.  They  did  not 
refuse,  however,  to  help  pub¬ 
lish  the  News  from  the  plant 
of  the  Journal- American.  The 
News,  after  publishing  a  16- 
page  paper  Nov.  2,  decided  to 
close  down.  The  front  page  of 
the  edition  printed  at  the  Hearst 
plant  was  headlined:  STRUCK 
—NOT  STRUCK  OUT. 

About  1,100  Guild  members 
were  employed  in  the  news  and 
business  offices  of  the  News. 
Some  4,000  non-Guild  employes 
w'ere  idled  by  the  shutdown.  The 
News,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
2,075,000  daily  and  3,175,000 
Sunday,  distributed  the  inside 
sections  of  the  Sunday  edition 
and  many  dealers  sold  them 
without  the  main  new's  sections. 

Papers  Are  S«-arce 

Other  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  became  .scarce  as  the 
strike  continued  but  all  of  them 
declined  to  increase  their  press 
runs  beyond  the  normal  demand 
due  to  the  Cuban  crisis. 


The  Federal  Mediation  Serv¬ 
ice  entered  the  picture  at  once. 
Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  the  medi¬ 
ator,  shuttled  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  George  E.  Donnelly,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News,  and 
his  associates,  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
Bob  Keane,  chairman  of  the 
News  unit,  Michael  Potoker, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Wil¬ 
fred  E.  Alexander,  rewrite  man 
on  the  Mirror,  who  is  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Guild’s 
Representative  Assembly  Oct. 
21,  the  points  at  issue  with  the 
New's  were  aired.  The  manage¬ 
ment’s  counter  proposals  were 
described  then  by  Mr.  Murphy 
as  “a  threat  to  all  Guild  units.” 
He  said  it  would  exclude  a 
group  of  423  editorial  and  ad 
department  workers  from  man¬ 
datory  Guild  membership.  All 
others  would  have  the  right  to 
escape.  A  step-up  sy.stem  for 
reporters  to  reach  a  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $168  weekly  would  be 
increased  from  six  years  to 
eight;  for  copy  desk  men  from 
two  to  three  years;  and  all 
others  three  years. 

Times  Agreement 

Whether  it  would  be  the  News 
or  the  Times  that  would  be 
struck  seemed  to  be  a  tossup  as 
the  contract  deadline  aj)- 
proached.  On  Friday,  Oct.  26, 
however,  the  Times  proposed 
and  the  Guild  accepted  a  new 
contract  provision  protecting  the 
Guild’s  jurisdiction. 


Wirtz  Ruled  for  Guild 
In  Severance  Pay  Case 


Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
newspaper  labor  problems  when 
he  intervened  in  the  Guild’s 
strike  against  the  New  York 
News  last  week.  In  1959,  when 
he  was  professor  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  he  served  as 
arbitrator  in  the  Guild’s  claim 
for  severance  pay  against  the 
publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

While  the  Guild  was  on  strike 
against  the  Eagle  in  1955,  the 
publisher,  Frank  D.  Schroth, 
closed  down  the  operation  and 
sold  off  the  assets.  Some  315 
Guild  members  sued  for  sever¬ 
ance  under  the  old  contract. 

Professor  Wirtz  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  strikers,  awarding  nearly 
$1  million  in  claims  for  sever¬ 
ance  and  other  obligations.  In 
his  formal  ruling  he  commented 
on  the  death  of  the  famous 
newspaper.  He  wrote,  in  part: 

“The  root  cause  of  this  trag¬ 
edy  lay  neither  in  the  motiva¬ 
tions  nor  in  the  tactics  of  the 
employes  or  their  union,  but  in 


the  harsh  fact  that  the  Eagle 
had  outlived  its  economic  use¬ 
fulness. 

“The  most  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  depressing  chronicle 
of  the  last  15  years  of  the  Eagle 
compels  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  victim  of  inexorable 
economic  pressures — of  which 
the  wage  demands  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  represented  only  one  part. 

“The  epitaph  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  will  have  to  be  that  it 
died  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
but  rather  because  it  had  become 
an  economic  anachronism.” 

The  publisher’s  counterclaim 
for  $2  million  for  violation  of 
the  contract  by  the  guild  was 
denied. 

A  new  newspaper  wearing  the 
masthead  of  the  original  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  was  in  its  second  wet'k 
of  publication  when  Secretary 
Wirtz  came  to  New  York  to 
work  with  the  federal  mediators. 
This  represented  the  third  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive  the  Eagle. 
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UPI  Opens 
Radio  Circuit 
For  All  Asia 


Manila 

Philippine  President  Diosdado 
Macapagal  inau^rated  United 
Press  International’s  new  10,- 
000-watt  radio-teleprinter  trans¬ 
mitter  here  Oct.  29.  It  will  de¬ 
liver  news  to  every  corner  of 
Asia. 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia,  who  participated  in 
the  button-pushing  ceremony, 
said  the  selection  of  the  Philip- 
the  site  for  the  trans- 


Harry  Montgomery 


Oliver  Gramli 


pines  as 

mitter,  which  cost  $30,000,  was 
a  demonstration  of  UPI’s  faith 
in  the  future  of  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  Hoberecht  was  a  special 
representative  of  UPI’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Mims  Thomason. 

With  this  new  transmitter, 
news  from  Asia  and  around  the 
world  will  be  broadcast  from 
Manila  by  UPI  to  places  as  far 
away  as  Kabul,  Afghanistan, 
in  the  West,  Japan  in  the  North, 
Australia  in  the  South  and 
Guam  and  Okinawa  in  the  East. 

“As  a  bastion  of  what  is  often 
called  the  world’s  freest  press, 
the  Philippines  can  certainly  be 
1947,  resuming  to  New  York  to  proud  that  it  has  been  selected 
L  ...  seiwe  as  its  base  of 

communications  is  Asia,”  Presi- 
Changes  in  textual  and  picture  dent  Macapagal  said. 

“News  is  an  ingredient  upon 
which  free  men  grow  and  pros¬ 
per  and  editors,  serving  free 
men,  need  to  have  direct  access 
to  the  sources  of  news.  We  wel¬ 
come  this  new  transmitter  to 
our  shores  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  seiwe  as  an  example  of 
the  free  and  unhampered  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  press  in  this 
country.” 

Mr.  Hoberecht  pointed  out 
that  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  had  recommended  that 
world  news  agencies  increase 
their  coverage  of  Asian  news 
and  also  distribute  the  news 
direct  among  Asian  points. 

“UPI,  in  accepting  this  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  IPI,  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  to  set  up 
two  radio  transmitters  in  Ma¬ 
nila,”  he  said.  “This  enables 
Asia  news  to  move  direct  with¬ 
in  Asia  without  having  to  be 
sent  to  America  or  Europe.  It 
gives  Asia  more  news  —  news 
that  is  edited  for  them  and  not 
cut  short  or  delayed  because 
of  news  needs  of  other  areas. 

“At  the  same  time,  all  this 
news  of  Asia  is  fed  into  our  high 
speed  circuits  and  sent  to  New 
York  for  distribution  around 
the  world.” 


Montgomery  Named  to  Fill 
New  AP  Post:  Deputy  GM 


Gallagher  To  Direct  News  Side; 
Kramp  Moves  to  Gramling’s  Job 


Harry  T.  Montgomery  has  General  Manager  in  charge  of  for  morning  newspapers.  He 
been  appointed  Deputy  General  AP’s  radio  and  television  mem-  covered  Canada  as  Chief  of 
Manager  of  the  Associated  bership  department.  Mr.  Gram-  Bureau  in  Ottawa  from  1945  to 
Press.  ling  had  made  his  request  some  j''"-  .  . 

In  announcing  the  appoint-  months  ago  to  Frank  J.  Stai-zel,  become  General  Business  Editor 
nient  to  department  heads  Nov.  who  retired  as  General  Manager  for  four  years. 

8,  General  Manager  Wes  Gal-  last  month.  Mr.  Gallagher  said 

lagher  said:  Mr.  Gramling  would  continue  tr _  _ _  _ 

“Mr.  Montgomery  will  serve  as  an  executive,  undertaking  been  made  under  Mr.  Mont- 
as  my  deputy,  acting  for  me  in  special  projects  in  the  broad-  gomery’s  direction.  Among  these 
all  matters  in  my  absence,  and  casting  field.  are  the  establishment  of  the 

will  specialize  in  the  business  ,  «  .  first  wire  service  Teletvpesetter 

activities  of  the  Associated  Kramp  for  Kadio-tv  circuits,  by  which  AP'  news  is 

Press.”  Louis  J.  Kramp,  director  of  delivered  ready  for  automatic 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  As-  member  relations,  has  been  pro-  tyi>esetting;  continued  develop- 
sistant  General  Rtonager  in  moted  to  Assistant  General  (Cmitinued  on  page  12) 
charge  of  the  Traffic  Depart-  Manager  and  will  succeed  Mr. 
nient.  The  title  of  Deputy  Gen-  Gramling  as  director  of  all 
eral  Manager  is  a  new  one.  radio-tv  activities  for  AP.  Mr. 

To  Fill  Gould’s  Place  Kramp  has  been  Mr.  Gramling’s 

since  1956. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  Mr.  Mont-  Mr.  Montgomery  has  been 
gomery’s  specializing  and  co-  handling  business  and  communi- 
ordinating  the  business  affairs  cations  affairs  for  AP  since 
of  AP  would  allow  the  General  1951,  when  he  was  appointed 
Manager  to  concentrate  on  de-  Traffic  Executive.  He  was  named 

velopments  of  the  news  report  Assistant  General  Manager  in  ' 

and  problems  in  the  news  field.  1954  and  additionally  has  served  *  /  V  V 

Mr.  Gallagher  added:  as  Corporate  Secretary  since 


PROMOTED — William  C.  Barnard, 
chief  of  bureau  at  Dallas  for 
several  years,  comes  to  New  York 
as  a  general  executive  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  is  a  native  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


‘News-As-W  eapon’ 


Generates  Inquiry 


Washington 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  California 
Democrat,  said  this  week  he  had 
assigned  the  staff  of  the  House 
Subwmmittee  on  Government 
Information  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  criticism  of  news 
management  and  control  during 
the  Cuban  crisis. 

Of  immediate  concern,  the 
Congressman  said,  was  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  continued 
refusal  to  allow  reporters  to  go 
to  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  or  into  other 
areas  of  news  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Russians’  re¬ 
moval  of  missile  sites  from  Cuba. 


Assistant  Secretarj’  of  State 
Robert  Manning,  meanwhile,  de¬ 
nied  any  intention  to  “inhibit” 
newsmen  in  their  contacts.  He 
said  an  old  regulation  requiring 
department  officials  to  report 
the  names  of  reporters  and  the 
subject  discussed  to  the  public 
affairs  office  was  strictly  for  a 
rudimentarj’^  record  of  press  re¬ 
lations. 


In  Miami,  the  director  of  the 
district  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  Washington  to  give 
no  more  information  to  the 
public  on  customs  seizures.  But 
Arthur  Settell,  the  bureau’s  di¬ 
rector  of  information,  said  this 
was  erroneous:  that  no  “keep- 
silent”  orders  had  been  issued. 


The  incidents  piled  up  in  the 
wrake  of  the  statement  made  last 
week  by  Arthur  Sylvester,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  that:  “the 
generation  of  news  by  actions 
taken  by  the  government  be¬ 
comes  one  weapon  in  a  strained 
situation.  The  results  in  my 
opinion  justify  the  methods  we 
used.” 


Hills  Voices  Protest 


the  news,  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
people’s  right  to  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  government, 
but  as  a  public  official  I  am  also 
aware  that  in  a  time  of  extreme 
national  peril  there  are  other 
considerations  in  addition  to  the 
news  business. 

“Contrary  to  some  of  the  edi¬ 
torials  and  columnists  I  have 
read,  there  has  been  no  distor¬ 
tion,  no  deception  and  no  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  news  released 
by  the  Defense  Department  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  crisis. 


Lee  Hills,  executiv^e  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sylve.ster:  “Your  statement 
.  .  .  comes  as  a  deep  shock  to 
responsible  newspaper  editors 
.  .  .  Your  view  that  the  ‘results 
justify  the  methods’  and  that 
such  a  policy  w’ill  continue  as  a 
propaganda  weapon  of  govern¬ 
ment  poses  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  American  public  which 
cannot  make  independent  judg¬ 
ment  without  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.” 


To  this,  Mr.  Sylvester  replied: 
“As  a  man  who  has  devoted 
more  than  35  years  of  my  life 
to  both  reporting  and  editing 


Prolecled  Lives 


“We  have,  of  course  protected 
national  security  and  the  lives 
of  the  military  personnel  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  the  current 
crisis.  This  is  our  primary  con¬ 
cern  in  releasing  the  news.” 

Congressman  Moss  said  Mr. 
Sylvester’s  statement  regarding 
the  generation  of  news  as  a 
weapon  and  his  memorandum 
requiring  that  public  informa¬ 
tion  officials  be  informed  of  all 
conversations  with  the  press  are 
“extremely  disturbing  develop¬ 
ments.” 

He  said  he  saw  no  diffierence 
between  the  State  Department 
restriction  requiring  the  moni¬ 
toring  of  press  interviews  which 
the  committee  criticized  in  1958 
and  this  “new  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  memorandum.” 

(The  Defense  Department 
claimed  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  memorandum:  that  it  was 
merely  a  reminder  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  policy.) 

“Even  more  dangerous  is  the 
implication  of  news  manipula¬ 
tion  in  Secretary  Sylve.ster’s 
statement,”  Mr.  Moss  said. 

“Government  pronouncements 
during  a  conflict  of  interna¬ 
tional  wills  obviously  have  an 
effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict,  but  to  imply  that  the 
entire  government  information 
process  is  part  of  the  maneuvers 
in  international  relations  is  to 
ignore  the  workings  of  our 
democratic  system.” 

A  committee  spokesman  said 
the  investigative  report  al¬ 
ready  prepared  could  not  be 
made  public  because  material  in 
it  has  been  gathei-ed  from  classi¬ 
fied  reports. 

Hearings  are  expected  to  be 
scheduled  as  soon  as  the  sub¬ 
committee  has  gone  through  the 
technicality  of  being  re¬ 
authorized. 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
chaii-man  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Freedom  of  Information 


Committee,  made  public  his  an¬ 
nual  report  in  which  he.  charges 
that  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  appears  eager  to  take 
positive  action  toward  solving 
“the  major  American  problem 
of  secret  government.” 

Noting  that  progress  is  being 
made  at  the  local  level,  with 
passage  of  laws  requiring  state, 
county  and  city  governments  to 
keep  their  records  and  meetings 
open  to  the  public,  Mr.  Newton 
reported : 

“In  a  letter  received  from  the 
President  he  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  fundamentals  of 
the  problem  are  susceptible  of 
being  dealt  with  by  statute.” 

The  letter  followed  efforts  of 
newsmen  to  enlist  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
aid  in  obtaining  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  law  to  strengthen 
existing  weak  and  ineffective 
federal  statutes  aimed  at  assur¬ 
ing  a  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  public  from  various  Wash¬ 
ington  agencies. 

■rhe  FOI  report  describes  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal  as  one 
of  the  many  examples  empha¬ 
sizing  the  need  for  public  access 
to  governmental  records,  “ex¬ 
cept  military  secrets.”  The  re¬ 
port  asserted: 

“The  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal 
clearly  was  made  possible  only 
because  of  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
over  all  the  records  and  the 
actions  of  our  appointed  public 
servants  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

“This  brings  up  the  natural 
question:  How  many  other 
scandals  are  likewise  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  secrecy  draped  over 
the  thousands  of  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  bureaus  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  appointed  federal  bu¬ 
reaucrats?” 


AP  Assignments 
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Author  of  AP  History 


El  Caribe  Strike 
Ends  with  Pledge 
From  Government 


Kcinstatcnirnt  Refused 


ment  of  Photofax,  a  means  of 
automatic  circuit  reception  of 
news  photographs:  and  the  use 
of  ultra  high-speed  techniques 
for  transmission  and  automatic 
setting  of  stock  market  tables. 


Mr.  Gramling’s  first  job,  at 
the  age  of  15,  was  with  the 
Daily  Democrat  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  his  home  town.  Inter¬ 
spersing  education  and  news  ex¬ 
perience,  he  worked  on  southern 
newspapers  and  attended  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  University  in  Atlanta 
and  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  He  worked  part- 
time  on  the  New  York  Times 
before  joining  AP  in  1927.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Historians.  His  “AP- 
The  Story  of  News”  was  a  best¬ 
selling  book  in  1940-41.  In  col¬ 
laboration  with  AP  war  cor- 
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The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  expressed  its 
appreciation  to  Rafael  F.  Bon- 
nelly,  president  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  for  his  personal  media¬ 
tion  in  the  strike  at  El  Caribi , 
which  had  forced  the  morning 
newspaper  to  close  Oct.  7. 

Mr.  Bonnelly,  in  a  telegram  to 
former  lAPA  President  Andrew 
Heiskell,  dated  Nov.  2,  said  the 
agreement  signed  by  editor  Ger¬ 
man  Omes  of  El  Cr  dbe  and  its 
workers’  union  “preserves  the 
newspaper’s  right  to  control  its 
editorial  and  information  policy 
and  to  conduct  its  own  manage¬ 
ment.” 

“I  reiterate  to  the  lAPA,”  the 
telegram  added,  “the  assurances 
already  given  hy  the  Dominican 
government  that  it  will  respe<‘t 
freedom  of  the  press  and  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  El  Caribe  and 
of  all  other  independent  news¬ 
papers  which  are  published  in 
the  country  under  the  protection 
of  Dominican  laws.” 


The  strike  was  called  by  the 
union  after  the  newspaper  re¬ 
fused  to  reinstate  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  Roberto  Arriaga,  who  had 
been  discharged  “for  purely  ad¬ 
ministrative  reasons  and  had 
received  severance  pay  and  other 
indemnities  provided  for  by  the 
labor  code”  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  according  to  Mr.  Ornes. 


respondents,  he  also  wrote  “Free 
Men  Are  Fighting,”  a  running 
account  of  World  War  II.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  last  year  received  a 
Columbia  University  award  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  t 
journalism  over  the  years.  f 

Mr.  Kramp  is  a  native  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  was 
graduated  in  1933  from  St. 
Louis  University,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  college  newspaper 
and  yearbook.  After  three  years 
as  a  junior  executive  in  the 
electric  utility  business,  he  left 
to  cover  sports,  and  later  poli¬ 
tics,  for  the  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Springfield. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Kramp  joined  , 
AP  and  was  correspondent  in  i 
charge  of  the  Springfield  bureau 
from  1943  to  1945,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  ^ 
bureau  at  Indianapolis  in  19.’)0 
and  chief  of  bureau  at  Detroit  , 
in  1953.  He  was  made  a  General  I 
Executive  in  1956. 
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All  Areas  of  Race  Relations 
Surveyed  in  Hometown 


15  Reporters  Gather  the  Facts 
For  ‘Study  in  Subtlety’  Series 

By  Bob  Holmes 

City  Editor,  Kiversido  ((',alif.)  Prows 


How  deep  and  widespread  are 
the  roots  of  segregation,  racial 
discrimination,  in  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  non-Soutliern  city,  one  that 
has  never  known  real  racial 
tension?  One  located  in  a  state 
where  discrimination  is  illegal 
in  housing,  employment,  and  in 
all  business  establishments? 

To  find  out,  the  Rii'erside 
Prens  and  Enterprine  assigned 
15  staff  members  to  dig  into 
almost  every  phase  of  com¬ 
munity  life  in  Riverside,  a  fast 
growing  but  well  ordered  city 
of  100,000,  about  50  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Viewed  As  Qminiuiiily  Problem 

Carried  during  October  in 
seven  articles,  the  series  was  en¬ 
titled  “’Race  Relations  in  River¬ 
side,  A  Study  in  Subtlety.” 
Facts  and  figures,  more  than 
250  intei-views,  and  not  a  little 
subterfuge  —  in  the  form  of 
dozens  of  field  checks  by  volun¬ 
teer  minority  couples  and  in¬ 
cognito  reporters  —  were  the 
main  tools  used. 

The  series  dealt  with  the 
issue  as  a  community  problem, 
pointing  out  wherever  possible 
how  racial  inequality  affects  the 
life  of  the  entire  community,  not 
ju.st  the  minorities  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end. 

It  was  the  most  extensive 
single  project  undertaken  by  the 
papers’  staffs  in  many  years. 
Digging,  writing,  rewriting, 
stretched  over  five  months.  Al 
Perrin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press,  and  Bob  Holmes,  Press 
city  editor,  directed  tiie  project. 

These  phases  of  community 
life  were  examined:  hospitals, 
housing,  employment,  law  en¬ 
forcement,  cemeteries,  schools, 
motels,  bars,  restaurants, 
churches,  women’s  and  service 
clubs,  recreational  activities, 
k  indings  were  reinforced  by 
statistics  wherever  possible,  and 
in  this,  the  1960  census  data  on 
Riverside  were  of  great  help. 
These  were  supplemented  by 
dozens  of  field  checks  using 
volunteer  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American  couples  to  visit  bars, 
motels,  apartments,  housing 
tracts,  cafes. 


members  that  the  articles  were 
to  be  fact-finding  presentations 
of  the  degree,  the  types,  the 
methods  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  found,  and  how  the 
present  compared  with  the  past. 
The  causes  and  effects  of  these 
racial  restrictions  were  also 
gone  into.  The  effects  were 
not  our  conclusions  but  those 
of  local  experts  or  those  of 
wider  repute. 

T.  E.  Foreman — who  lives  on 
a  Riverside  street  becoming 
predominantly  Negro — did  the 
housing  research.  Minority 
couples  went  to  15  apartment 
projects,  posing  as  renters  and 
asking  the  usual  questions. 
Foreman  then  visited  the  same 
projects,  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  potential  renter,  to 
compare  the  answers  given  him 
with  those  given  the  minority 
couples.  In  the  cross-section 
sampling,  four  fifths  of  the 
apartments  flatly  or  subtlely  re¬ 
fused  to  rent  to  the  Negroes— 
though  the  Mexican-Americans 
had  no  such  difficulty. 

The  same  type  of  field  checks 
on  housing  tracts  and  resale 
homes  had  to  be  curtailed  after 
CORE,  the  Congress  on  Racial 
Equality,  began  a  similar  pub¬ 
licized  survey  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area.  We  feared  that  local 
real  estate  brokers  would  be¬ 
come  suspicious  of  any  Negroes 
looking  at  homes.  Too,  we  found 
that  discrimination  was  hard  to 
prove  in  house  buying  unless 
we  could  give  the  couples  the 
money  to  make  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Mindful  of  state  law,  the 
clever  broker  could  be  friendly 
through  the  down  payment, 
then  suddenly  “discover”  a 
qualification  the  couple  couldn’t 
meet. 

Where  Negroes  Lived 

To  supplement  field  checks, 
Mr.  Foreman  talked  to  all  the 
city’s  Negro  real  estate  men  and 
many  of  their  white  brethren, 
interviewed  many  Negroes  who 
had  tried  or  been  successful  in 
cracking  the  housing  barrier. 
Prevalence  of  deed  restrictions, 
values  of  housing  in  areas  where 
Negroes  had  moved  in,  census 
statistics  —  these  were  gone 
November  10,  1962 


into  as  well.  With  aid  of  the 
1960  census  data,  we  were  able 
to  draw  a  map  showing  housing 
dispersal  of  Negroes  in  the  city. 

'The  results  of  several  months 
of  study  showed  that  no  more 
that  150  of  the  city’s  4,000 
Negroes  lived  in  unsegregated 
areas.  The  totals  were  about 
1,000  of  the  8-9,000  Mexican- 
Americans.  The  study  showed 
many  provable  instances  of 
housing  discrimination;  that 
real  estate  brokers  went  well 
beyond  merely  reflecting  wishes 
of  Caucasian  home  owners  and 
despite  the  law,  served  as  an 
independent  and  not  very  ob¬ 
scure  entity  deciding  which 
areas  should  stay  “white;”  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  lots 
in  the  city  before  1952  had  re¬ 
strictive  deeds;  that  there  was 
little  evidence  of  permanent  loss 
in  value  of  homes  after  Negroes 
moved  into  a  neighborhood.  It 
.showed,  too,  that  moving  in  of 
one  Negro  family  wasn’t  nec- 
es.sarily  followed  by  moving  in 
of  more. 

After  the  housing  article  ran, 
we  waited  hopefully  for  some 
diehard  to  call  in  and  declare, 
“It’s  all  well  and  good  for  your 
man  Foreman  to  write  all  that 
junk.  But  how  would  he  like  to 
live-  next-  to-  one?”  But  we 
waited  in  vain  on  that  one. 

Sclmols  ('becked 

The  paper’s  education  writer, 
Tom  Patterson,  dug  back  into 
the  past  to  trace  the  gradual 
evolution  of  school  district 
boundaries.  He  interviewed  past 
and  present  school  officials,  and 
over  school  officials’  protests, 
compiled  the  minority  ratios  in 
each  of  the  city’s  30-odd  schools. 

We  had  Lee  Rutledge,  21- 
year-old  Press  reporter  who  is 
a  Negro,  outline  his  experiences 
and  knowledge  of  the  voluntary 
separation  by  different  racial 
groups  in  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  studies  un¬ 
covered  instances  of  school 
boundary  line  drawing  as  late 
as  1960  that  were  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  other  than  racial  terms. 
They  showed  that  1,300  of  the 
city’s  1,700  minority  pupils  of 
elementary  age  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  four  heavily  minority 
schools.  His  interviews  with 
respected  Mexican  -  American 
parents  brought  out  hard-to- 
deny  instances  of  boundary  line 
juggling  by  school  officials  aim¬ 
ed  at  keeping  school  alongside 
Riverside’s  primary  Mexican- 
American  district,  all  Cau¬ 
casian. 


It  was  emphasized  to  all  staff 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  fo 
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TEASERS — Ads  like  this  one,  con¬ 
taining  quotes,  were  used  to  build 
up  interest  in  the  Riverside  series 
on  racial  relations. 


“POOR 

WHSTE 

TRASH“ 

_[s_commg! 


FOLLOW-UP?— It  was  a  little  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  newspapers  when 
ads  like  this  began  appearing  the 
week  after  its  segregation  survey 
ran.  They  were  ads  for  a  movie. 


Accompanying  maps  showed 
the  historical  sequence  of 
boundary  line  drawing  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  segregated  schools  in 
the  city’s  minority  areas.  He 
found,  too,  that  the  system  is 
changing,  and  that  minority 
teachers  are  now  being  used  in 
predominantly  white  schools 
with  good  results. 

Motel  Rooms  for  ‘Friends’ 

The  motel,  restaurant  and 
nightspot  survey  was  based 
chiefly  on  minority  couples’ 
visits  to  25  of  the  city’s  bars 
and  restaurants,  and  to  15  of 
the  city’s  25  motels  and  hotels. 
They  found  no  trace  of  unequal 
treatment  in  nightspots,  cafes. 
The  motel  check,  stretched  over 
several  months,  consisted  o^ 
minority  couples’  inquiring 
about  rooms  for  “friends  com¬ 
ing  in  to  visit.”  Reporters  then 
checked  the  rates  by  similar 
visits  or  calls. 

Three  of  the  15  motels  quoted 
higher  rates  to  Negroes  than  to 
whites  or  Mexican-Americans. 
The  city’s  largest  motel  quoted 
Negroes  rates  $6  to  $9  per  room 
higher,  than  to  whites.  A  last- 
minute  decision  to  name  this 
motel  in  the  article,  if  we  could 
get  the  evidence  in  writing  in 
the  form  of  a  receipt  to  a  Negrro 
customer,  fell  through  when  on 
the  fourth  visit,  the  motel  told 
the  Negro  it  had  no  rooms  for 
the  night  he  asked  about.  (A 
check  by  a  white  couple  a  few 
minutes  later  showed  this  to  be 
untrue). 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Der  Spiegel  Affair 
Rocks  West  Germany 

By  EdMiii  Roth 


Bonn,  Germany 

The  sensational  arrest  of  a 
West  German  publisher  and  four 
senior  members  of  his  staff  for 
alleged  treasonable  activities  has 
exploded  into  West  Germany’s 
biggest  political  crisis  since  the 
German  Federal  Republic  was 
founded  13  years  ago.  It  could 
bring  a  disgraceful  end  to  the 
13  years’  reign  of  86-year-old 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
and  his  conservative  Christian 
Democratic  Union. 

When  I  asked  West  Berlin’s 
socialist  mayor,  Willy  Brandt, 
who  fought  Adenauer  for  the 
chancellorship  last  year,  what 
he  thought  of  the  Spiegel  affair, 
he  replied  evasively:  “I  can’t 
say  anything  at  this  stage.  It 
is  an  immensely  complicated 
matter.” 

The  dramatic  and  fascinating 
Spiegel  affair  directly  involves 
NATO,  and  concerns  principles 
vital  to  anv  free  democracv. 

It  raises  three  questions: 
What  are  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  free  press  in  a  free  democ¬ 
racy?  What  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  free  and  democratic 
government?  How  are  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  government 
and  the  press  regarded  in  West 
Germany  today? 

Der  Spiegel  (The  Mirror)  is 
an  immensely  influential  500,000- 
circulation  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine,  which  in  appearance  and 
style  is  a  frank  imitation  of 
Time.  It  often  scoops  the  daily 
newspapers  on  hot  news.  Its 
founder,  publisher  and  editor  is 
dynamic  Rudolf  Augstein,  now 
only  39. 

Fearless  (Crusader 

With  the  Spiegel,  Augstein  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  against  the  Adenauer 
regime.  He  has  turned  more 
votes  against  Adenauer  than  all 
the  socialist  politicians  and 
newspapers  together.  Der  Spie¬ 
gel  is  completely  fearless,  abso¬ 
lutely  ruthless,  and  its  brilliant 
staff  has  for  years  discovered 
and  exposed  matters  immensely 
embarrassing  to  people  in  West 
Germany’s  highest  places.  Its 
tradition  of  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper  was  previously  unknown 
in  Germany. 

The  Spiegel’s  opposition  is 
not  confined  to  the  Adenauer 
regime.  It  has  attacked  Com¬ 
munism,  Neo-Nazism,  former 
Nazis  in  government  service,  the 
West  German  Socialist  party. 


the  Russians,  the  Americans,  the 
British,  the  French,  and  the 
churches — espt'cially  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  But  above  all, 
Augstein  has  exposed  and  at¬ 
tacked  corruption  in  West  Ger¬ 
man  politics. 

For  several  years,  the  chief 
target  of  the  Spiegel’s  most  per¬ 
sistent  and  ruthless  attacks  has 
l>een  Defense  Minister  Franz- 
Josef  Strauss.  Like  many  other 
people,  Augstein  l)elieves  Strauss 
to  the  greatest  single  menace 
to  decent  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Only  because  of  Augstein 
and  his  Spiegel,  47-year-old 
Strauss,  the  son  of  a  Bavarian 
butcher,  is  now  fighting  for  his 
political  life. 

Der  Spiegel  has  accused 
Strauss  of  helping  extremely 
unsav'ory  operators  —  some  of 
whom  he  admitted  to  be  his 
close  personal  friends — to  make 
big  money  on  defense  contracts. 
There  were  sensational  trials 
and  parliamentary  inquiries. 
Only  very  recently,  the  Spiegel 
accused  Strauss  of  arranging  a 
multi-million-marks  defense  deal 
for  a  close  relative;  this  has 
now  become  known  as  the  “Uncle 
Aloys”  scandal.  .  .  . 

All  this  background  is  the 
reason  why  the  Spiegel  affair 
has  caused  a  tremendous  politi¬ 
cal  crisis. 

In  its  issue  of  Oct.  10,  Der 
Spiegel  printed  a  very  detailed 
report  about  the  recent  NATO 
exercise  “Fallex  62” — short  for 
“Fall  Exercise  1962.”  It  revealed 
dramatically  that  this  exercise 
had  shown  the  total  unprepared¬ 
ness  of  West  Germany’s  de¬ 
fenses. 

T€>p-.Se€Tet  I)m-uineiil 

According  to  the  result  of 
“Fallex  62”  as  reported  in  the 
Spiegel,  two-thirds  of  NATO’s 
nuclear  delivery  system  sur¬ 
vived  the  Russian  nuclear  at¬ 
tack,  but  Russian  troops  were  on 
the  Rhine  within  a  week, 
casualties  in  West  Germany  and 
Britain  were  10-15  million  dead, 
there  was  a  complete  collapse  of 
telecommunications,  civilian  de¬ 
fense  and  all  medical  services, 
and  “the  chaos  was  indescrib¬ 
able.” 

“Fallex  62”  had  NATO’s 
top-secret  security  classification 
“Cosmic.”  Unless  the  Spiegel 
story  was  just  invention — and 
this  is  very  unlikely — the  Spiegel 
obtained  top-secret  defense  in¬ 
formation  and  published  it,  well 


knowing  it  to  be  top-secret. 

The  same  issue  of  Der  Spiegel 
contained,  spread  over  six  pages, 
47  readers’  letters  about  “Uncle 
Aloys” — 42  of  them  vitriolic 
attacks  against  Strauss.  One 
reader’s  letter  from  Hanover  re¬ 
marked:  “In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Inquisition  would  have 
burned  you  at  the  stake  long  ago.” 

On  Oct.  26 — 16  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  “Fallex  62” 
report  —  the  Bonn  parliament 
formally  cleared  Strauss  of  some 
corruption  charges  made  by 
Spiegel,  Next  day,  on  Oct.  27, 
the  Spiegel’s  Hamburg  and  Bonn 
offices  were  raided  by  police. 
Augstein  and  three  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  were  arrested. 
Another  executive,  who  had 
acted  as  editor  after  these  ar¬ 
rests,  was  arrested  a  week  later 
while  preparing  a  new  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Police  occupying 
the  Spiegel’s  headquarters  in 
Hamburg  demanded  to  censor 
the  next  issue — although  there 
is  no  press  censorship  in  West 
Germany. 

Augstein  and  his  staff  are 
very  much  afraid  for  their 
archive  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  This  is  probably  the  best 
newspaper  archive  in  Germany, 
and  contains  a  lot  of  material 
highly  embarrassing  to  many 
people  in  public  life. 

Homes  Kaitled 

Several  members  of  the 
Spiegel  staff  had  their  homes 
raided  during  the  night.  In  one 
case,  two  sleeping  children  were 
removed  from  their  beds  so  that 
policemen  could  search  the  mat¬ 
tresses  on  which  they  were 
sleeping. 

Assistant  Editor  Conrad 
Ahlers,  author  of  the  “Fallex 
62”  story,  was  arresteil  by  the 
Spanish  police  while  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Spain,  and  flown  to  Ger¬ 
many.  At  a  press  conference, 
an  official  spokesman  of  the 
Federal  State  Prosecutor’s  office 
said  this  arrest  in  Spain  was 
not  ordered  by  his  office — and 
that  neither  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Madrid,  nor  the  Ger¬ 
man  secret  service,  nor  Interpol 
was  involved.  Just  on  whose 
orders  the  Spanish  police  ar¬ 
rested  newsman  Ahlers,  the 
Federal  State  Prosecutor’s  office 
refused  to  explain. 

But  the  most  sensational  de¬ 
velopment  came  when  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Stammberger,  offered 
his  resignation,  revealing  pub¬ 
licly  that  the  action  against  the 
Spiegel  was  deliberately  kept 
secret  from  him.  Adenauer’s 
Christian  Democratic  Union, 
which  lost  its  parliamentary 
majority  last  year,  governs  in 
coalition  with  the  small  Free 
Democratic  Party,  which  holds 
the  balance  of  power.  Dr. 
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SDX  to  Have 
News  Parley 
With  Senator 

Upward  of  500  delegates  are 
expected  to  attend  the  52nd 
anniversary  convention  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  society,  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Nov.  14-17. 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr 
will  meet  the  press  in  a  news 
conference  on  Thursday,  Nov.  15, 
as  a  part  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram. 

Other  convention  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune;  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent;  Elmer  W.  Lower,  general 
news  manager  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Claude  M.  Blair,  vice- 
president  of  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  in  charge  of 
AT&T  space  communications; 
and  Louis  Harris,  president  of 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  a 
public  opinion  research  firm. 

Phil  Dessauer,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  is 
convention  general  chairman. 


Stammberger  is  one  of  the  Free 
Democratic  Party’s  six  cabinet 
ministers.  This  coalition  was 
always  brittle  and  unhappy. 

Angry  Prolesls 

Adenauer’s  government  is  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  West  German  and 
international  reactions  to  the 
Spiegel  affair.  Throughout  West 
Germany,  there  have  been  angry 
protest  demonstrations  —  par¬ 
ticularly  among  university  stu¬ 
dents.  In  Frankfurt,  a  students’ 
demonstration  carried  a  banner 
inscribed:  “Who  will  be  next  to 
be  dragged  out  of  bed  at  night?” 

French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Ital¬ 
ian  and  British  press  comments 
have  been  very  unfavorable  to¬ 
ward  the  West  German  authori¬ 
ties.  The  International  Press 
Institute  in  Zurich  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concern.  Even  West 
German  newspapers  usually  sup¬ 
porting  the  Adenauer  govern¬ 
ment,  and  West  German  news¬ 
papers  whose  publishers  have 
had  bitter  fights  with  Augstein 
and  the  Spiegel,  attack  the  way 
the  authorities  handled  this 
affair.  They  are  very  worried — 
and  say  so. 

Defense  Minister  Franz-Josef 
Strauss  said  in  an  interview: 
“The  action  against  the  Spiegel 
was  no  act  of  revenge  by  me.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  told 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Personalities 
from  USA  at 
lAPA  Meetings 


EXECUTIVE  session  during  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  recently  at 
Santiago,  Chile:  Left  to  right — 
Augustin  Edwards  of  El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  vilechairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee;  Jack  R.  Ho¬ 
ward,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  USA,  chairman;  Andrew  B. 
Heiskell,  Time,  Inc.,  president; 
and  Carlos  Jimenez,  manager. 
New  York. 


John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  left,  of  the  Perry  Newspapers,  Florida,  and  Stan 
Swinton  of  the  Associated  Press  catch  up  on  current  events  while 
attending  the  lAPA  sessions  in  Santiago. 


Delegates  from  the  USA  to  the  lAPA  meeting  in  Chile  included;  Left 
to  right — J.  N.  Heiskell,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock;  G,  Nicholas 
Ifft,  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal;  and  William  M.  Pepper  Jr., 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 
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Nixon  Denounces 
Press  As  Biased 


Los  Angeles 

Richard  Nixon,  bitter  at  his 
defeat  in  the  gubernatorial  race 
for  governor  of  California,  de¬ 
nounced  the  press  this  week  as 
being  biased. 

In  what  he  called  “my  last 
press  conference,”  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  appreciated  the  press 
coverage  in  the  campaign,  had 
no  complaints  about  the  press 
coverage,  and  that  he  believed 
“each  of  you  was  writing  it  as 
you  believed  it.” 

Mr.  Nixon  said  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  defended 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown’s  pa¬ 
triotism  during  the  campaign. 

“You  gentlemen  didn’t  report 
it,  but  I  am  proud  that  I  did 
that,”  he  told  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  newsmen.  “I  am  also 
proud  that  I  defended  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
motive,  a  man  that  I  disagreed 
with  very  strongly,  but  a  man 
of  good  motives. 

“I  want  that — for  once,  gen¬ 
tlemen — I  would  appreciate  if 
you  would  write  what  I  say,  in 
that  respect.  I  think  it’s  very 
important  that  you  write  it — in 
the  lead — in  the  lead.” 

Reporter  Praised 

Pointing  out  that  he  didn’t 
mean  to  include  all  newsmen  in 
his  remark,  Mr.  Nixon  cited 
Carl  Greenberg,  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  being 
the  “only  reporter”  who  “wrote 
every  word  that  I  said.  He 
wrote  it  fairly.  He  wrote  it 
objectively.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  others 
didn’t  have  a  right  to  do  it  dif¬ 
ferently,”  Mr.  Nixon  continued, 
“but  Carl,  despite  whatever 
feelings  he  had,  felt  that  he  had 
an  obligation  to  report  the  facts 
as  he  saw  them. 

“I  am  saying  these  things 
about  the  press  because  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  that  was  one  of 
the  things  you  were  particularly 
interest^  in.  There’ll  be  no 
questions  at  this  point  on  that 
score.  I’ll  be  glad  to  answer 
other  questions.” 

Mr.  Nixon  answered  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  outcome  of 
the  election  in  general  and  then 
returned  to  commenting  about 
the  press. 

“One  last  thing,”  he  said.  “At 
the  outset,  I  said  a  couple  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  press 
that  I  noticed  some  of  you 
looked  a  little  irritated  about. 
And  my  philosophy  with  regard 
to  the  press  has  really  never 
gotten  through.  And  I  want 
to  get  it  through. 


“This  cannot  be  said  for  any 
other  American  political  figure 
today,  I  guess.  Never  in  my  16 
years  of  campaigning  have  I 
complained  to  a  publisher,  to  an 
editor,  about  the  coverage  of  a 
reporter.  I  believe  a  reporter 
has  got  a  right  to  w’rite  it  as  he 
feels  it.  I  believe  if  a  reporter 
believes  that  one  man  ought  to 
win  rather  than  the  other, 
whether  it’s  on  television  or 
radio  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
say  so.  I  will  say  to  the  re¬ 
porter  sometimes  that  I  think 
well,  look,  I  wish  you’d  give  my 
opponent  the  same  going  over 
that  you  give  me. 

‘A  lot  of  fun' 

“And  as  I  leave  the  pre.ss,” 
Mr.  Nixon  went  on,  “all  I  can 
say  is  this:  for  16  years,  ever 
since  the  Hiss  case,  you’ve  had 
a  lot  of  fun — a  lot  of  fun — that 
you’ve  had  an  opportunity  to 
attack  me  and  I  think  I’ve  given 
as  good  as  I’ve  taken.  It  was 
carried  right  up  to  the  last  day. 

“I  made  a  talk  on  television, 
a  talk  in  which  I  made  a  flub — 
one  of  the  few  that  I  make,  not 
Ijecause  I’m  so  good  on  tele¬ 
vision  but  because  I’ve  done  it  a 
long  time.  I  made  a  flub  in 
which  I  said  I  was  running  for 
governor  of  the  United  States. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  duti¬ 
fully  reported  that. 

“Mr.  Brown  the  last  day 
made  a  flub — a  flub,  incidentally 
to  the  great  credit  of  television 
that  was  reported — I  don’t  say 
this  bitterly — in  which  he  said, 
“I  hope  everybody  wins.  You 
vote  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket,  including  Senator 
Kuchel.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him 
say  it,  because  I  was  for  Kuchel 
all  the  way.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  did  not  report  it.” 

(The  Times  called  Mr.  Nix¬ 
on’s  criticism  “extraordinary,” 
adding:  “we  did  not  carry  [the 
Brown  flub]  in  our  normal  po¬ 
litical  coverage.  Bro\vn  made 
the  remark  on  the  last  day  of 
the  campaign  ...  it  was  among 
numerous  remarks  the  governor 
made  that  day.  It  becomes  news 
only  in  retrospect.  That  day 
we  did  carry  a  big  story  of  Nix¬ 
on’s  “telecast.”) 

Praises  Radio-TV 

Mr.  Nixon  continued:  “I 
think  it’s  time  that  our  great 
newspapers  have  at  least  the 
same  objectivity,  the  same  full¬ 
ness  of  coverage,  that  television 
has.  And  I  can  only  say 
thank  God  for  television  and 
radio  for  keeping  the  newspa¬ 


Reporter  Recalls  Past 
Nixon  Press  Blast 

Rowland  Evans  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  in  his  coverage  of  Nixon’s 
criticism  of  the  press  this  week, 
recalled  how  once  before  Mr. 
Nixon  was  on  the  verge  of  los¬ 
ing  his  temper  at  the  press. 

“It  occurred  in  Minneapolis, 
at  a  crucial  point  in  the  1958 
Congressional  campaign,”  Mr. 
Evans  wrote  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  Nov.  8.  “He  told  a 
small  press  conference,  when 
pressed  for  his  civil  rights  pro¬ 
gram,  “I  don’t  stand  here  before 
this  fine  group  of  newsmen  and 
take  an  insinuation”  that  he 
wras  luke-warm  about  civil 
rights.” 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  Mr. 
Nixon  ended  that  confrontation 
abruptly  and  recovered  his  com¬ 
posure  within  a  minute.  “But 
the  flare  of  temper  showed,” 
Mr.  Evans  said. 


pers  a  little  more  honest. 

“Now,  some  newspapers  don’t 
fall  in  the  category  to  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  I  can  only  say 
that  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  this  field,  have 
a  right  to  take  every  position 
they  want  on  the  editorial  page, 
but  on  the  news  page  they  also 
have  a  right  to  have  reporters 
cover  men  who  have  strong  feel¬ 
ings  whether  they’re  for  or 
against  a  candidate.  But  the 
i-esponsibility  also  is  to  put  a 
few  Greenbergs  on  the  candi¬ 
date  they  happen  to  be  against, 
whether  they’re  against  him  on 
the  editorial  page  or  just  philo¬ 
sophically  deep  down,  a  fellow 
who  at  least  will  report  what 
the  man  says.” 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  “among 
the  great  papers  in  this  country 
that  the  people  say  that  I  should 
be  concerned  about — the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier,  the  New  York 
Post,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Fresno  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee — I  couldn’t  disagree  with 
that  more.  I  want  newspapers 
— if  they’re  against  a  candi¬ 
date  I  want  them  to  say  it. 

“I  believe  they  should  say  it. 
I  don’t  mind  reporters  saying 
it.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
future,  as  a  result  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  that  perhaps  they  would 
try  at  least  simply  to  see  that 
what  both  candidates  say  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  if  they  have  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  of  one  candidate 
they  ask  the  same  questions  of 
the  other  candidate. 

“Last  Pla>” 

“The  last  play,”  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  “I  leave  you  gentlemen 


now  and  you  will  now  write  it. 
You  will  interpret  it.  That’.s 
your  right.  But  as  I  leave  you 
I  want  you  to  know — just  think 
how  much  you’re  going  to  be 
missing. 

“You  won’t  have  Nixon  to 
kick  around  any  more,  because', 
gentlemen,  this  is  my  last  press 
conference  and  it  will  be  one  in 
which  I  have  welcomed  the  oj)- 
portunity  to  test  wits  with  you. 
I  have  always  respected  you.  I 
have  sometimes  disagieed  with 
you. 

“But,  unlike  some  people.  I’ve 
never  cancelled  a  subscription  to 
a  paper  and  also  I  never  will.” 

[Last  May  30,  the  White  Houst' 
announced  that  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  no  longer  subscribed  to 
the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune 
because  he  had  been  annoyed 
by  sharp  criticism  and  storie.s 
which  he  believed  were  unfair.] 

“I  believe  in  reading  what 
my  opponents  say  and  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  said  today 
will  at  least  make  television, 
radio,  the  press  first  recognize 
the  great  responsibility  they 
have  to  report  all  the  news  and, 
second,  recognize  that  they  have 
a  right  and  a  responsibility,  if 
they’re  against  a  candidate, 
give  him  the  shaft,  but  also 
recognize  if  they  give  him  the 
shaft  put  one  lonely  reporter 
on  the  campaign  who  will  re¬ 
port  what  the  candidate  says 
now  and  then. 

“Thank  you,  gentlemen,  and 
good  day,”  Mr.  Nixon  concluded. 

4i  * 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Michael  V.  DiSalle,  defeated 
Democratic  incumbent  Governor 
of  Ohio,  assailed  some  of  the 
state’s  big-city  newspapers, 
James  A.  Rhodes  who  won  the 
governorship,  for  allegedly 
slanted  reporting.  He  described 
some  unnamed  editors  as  “petty 
king-makers  more  interested  in 
power  than  in  the  truth.” 


Scliroeter  Elected 
Ghairnian  of  ANA 

Harry  F.  Schroeter,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting,  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  annual  meeting  in 
Hot  Springs,  Va.  He  succeeds 
John  Veckly,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Douglas  L.  Smith,  advertising 
and  merchandising  director, 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  was 
elected  vice-chairman  and  Peter 
W.  Allport  was  re-elected  ANA 
president. 

Complete  coverage  of  the 
ANA  meeting  will  be  carried  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  Nov.  17. 
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Merchandising  Plan  Built  on  Research 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Issuance  this  week  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American’s  Quar¬ 
terly  Beer  Survey  serves  to 
point  up  what  more  and  more 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  research  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  their  respective  pub¬ 
lications. 

Long  a  “bible”  of  the  beer  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Journal-American’s 
survey  represents  the  117th 
coverage  of  beer.  To  obtain  the 
data,  J-A  fipldmen  contacted 
1214  grocery-beer  licensees  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  plus  West¬ 
chester  and  Nassau  Counties. 
This,  according  to  Richard  W. 
Myers,  marketing  director  of 
the  J-A,  represents  a  10%  cov¬ 
erage  of  such  outlets  —  “a  large 
sample  which  reliably  reflects 
changes  in  distribution  patterns 
(by  size  of  container)  and  in 
consumer  acceptance  of  brands 
available.” 

Car  Registrations 

Mr.  Myers,  who  has  headed 
the  J-A’s  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  since  1945,  also  points 
with  pride  to  his  newspaper’s 
compilation  of  new  passenger 
car  registrations.  This  "must- 
do”  survey  is  issued  quarterly 
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and  reports  on  every  new  car 
registration  in  the  City  of  New 
York  as  well  as  Westchester, 
Nassau,  Suffolk,  Rockland  and 
Putnam  Counties. 

Current  survey  includes  regis¬ 
trations  of  25  American  makes 
of  cars  and  15  foreign  makes. 
A  total  of  325,159  registrations 
were  summarized  last  year.  City 
registrations  are  further  broken 
down  in  detail  for  115  specific 
sales  divisions  defined  in  the 
J-A’s  award-winning  marketing 
study,  “An  Operating  Sales  Con¬ 
trol  for  New  York  City  and  Its 
Marketing  Area.” 

Other  surveys  are  issued  by 
the  J-A,  usually  on  an  annual 
basis,  covering  liquor,  wine, 
coffee,  butter,  bread,  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  soft  cheese  and  a  host  of 
other  classifications.  Grocery 
product  suiweys  are  restricted 
to  top-market  coverage  of  inde¬ 
pendent  supermarkets,  or  “A” 
stores.  These  two  classifications 
number  968  available  stores  and 
the  J-A  estimates  that  they  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  50%  of  the 
total  grocery  dollar  volume  done 


by  New  York  City’s  11,801  in¬ 
dependents.  A  total  of  484  out¬ 
lets,  or  50%  of  the  total  avail¬ 
able,  are  contacted  for  survey 
purposes. 

Ix)ng  History 

The  Journal-American  has  a 
long  history  in  merchandising 
that  dates  back  to  1920  when 
one  of  Hearst’s  outstanding 
marketers  William  G.  Hobson, 
now  retired,  founded  the  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  vitalized  and 
brought  to  maximum  efficiency 
by  Kurt  R.  Brink,  now  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  J-A 
and  vicepresident  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  paper. 

In  that  time  the  J-A’s  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  carried  out  under 
a  wide  range  of  names  starting 
with  “Merchandising  Depart¬ 
ment,”  then  “Research  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Department”  and, 
today,  “Marketing  Department.” 

“This  fluctuation  of  names 
has  reflected  the  changing  times 
of  the  nation’s — and  New  York’s 


— economy,”  Mr.  Myers  said. 

And  the  J-A’s  marketing  di¬ 
vision  has  ranged  considerably 
in  number  of  personnel,  depend¬ 
ing  on  need,  over  the  years.  To¬ 
day’s  staff  consists  of  10  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  functions  range 
from  executive  through  store- 
contact  men,  statistical  and 
general  clerical/ help. 

Division  of  Functions 

As  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week,  the  J-A’s 
marketing  division’s  activity  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  1)  Field 
survey  work  to  determine  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  rank  of  ad¬ 
vertised  and  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  2)  Merchandising 
seiwices  extended  to  advertisers 
in  the  J-A  through  actual  store 
contact  and  interviews  with  re¬ 
tailers  engaged  in  the  related 
field.  These  two  functions,  sta¬ 
tistically,  are  in  a  ratio  of  about 
65%  to  35%. 

With  possible  restrictions  on 
medical  accounts,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  classifications  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  served,  according  to 
the  J-A.  For  example,  this  past 
year  the  division’s  time  was  al¬ 
located  35%  to  grocery  ac¬ 
counts;  27%  to  beer  accounts; 
19%  to  liquor  accounts;  15% 
to  automotive,  and  the  balance 
to  drug,  hardware,  electrical 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


2-Page  Newspaper  Ad  Wins  Best-of-Show  in  Cleveland 


Cleveland 
A  double-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement,  80%  of  it  left  dra¬ 
matically  blank  and  20%  of  it 
devoted  to  copy  and  art,  won  the 
be.st-of-show  honor  in  the  14th 
competition  of  the  Art  Directors 
Club  of  Cleveland. 

Tbe  advertisement  (see  cut) 
which  forecast  a  splendid  and 
prosperous  future  for  a  shop¬ 
ping  plaza  being  built  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  was  prepared  by 
Griswold-Eshleman  Co.  and 
placed  in  both  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

ly'd  Entire  Field 

The  club  of  advertising  art¬ 
ists,  which  has  sponsored  14  of 
these  annual  competitions,  se¬ 
lected  eight  other  first-place  win¬ 
ners  from  advertising  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  publications  and 
other  media,  but  decided  the  ad 
which  excelled  in  the  newspaper 
category  also  led  the  entire  field 
of  1,200  entries. 

Special  honor  for  the  ad  went 
^  I  to  David  London,  executive  art 
a  director  at  the  Griswold-Eshle- 

J,  man  agency.  It  was  the  fourth 
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time  in  five  years  that  Mr. 
London  has  won  the  club’s  high 
honor.  Sharing  the  credit 
with  him  were  Howard  LaVant, 
photographer  for  the  ad;  the 
agency  and  the  ad  sponsor, 
Severance  Center  Corp. 

The  ad  showed  a  child  silhou¬ 
etted  in  a  barren  field,  standing 
under  36-lines  of  copy  that  were 
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headlined:  “Little  girl,  you’re  a 
little  early.” 

The  text  went  on  to  tell  her 
(and  Press  and  Plain  Dealer 
readers,  too) :  “You’re  in  a  big 
bleak  open  field  today.  But  shut 
your  eyes  and  imagine  (on  that 
very  spot)  great  city  blocks  with 
more  than  60  dazzling  new  stores 
all  covered  under  a  huge  roof! 


Now,  you’re  in  Severance  Center. 
Instead  of  windy  sidewalks, 
you’ll  walk  down  a  wide  covered 
walk  full  of  trees  and  flowers  in 
bloom.  The  stores  have  no  for¬ 
bidding  walls  or  windows.  They 
don’t  need  them.  From  the 
moment  you  enter  Severance 
Center  you’re  completely  pro¬ 
tected.  Severance  Center  will  be 
the  biggest  and  most  unusual 
shopping  center  Cleveland  has 
ever  seen — one  of  the  biggest  in 
the  world! 

Dream  Coming  True 

“Here  will  be  both  Higbee’s 
and  Halle’s.  World-famed 
woman’s  fashion  shops  will  make 
Severance  Center  the  fashion 
hub  of  all  Cleveland.  Great 
restaurants  will  serve  you.  Al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  store  you  can 
imagine  will  offer  you  the  best 
of  everything.  .  ,  .  This  is  the 
dream  that  is  coming  true  in 
Cleveland  .  .  .  Then,  little  girl, 
if  you  stand  on  that  very  spot 
you’ll  be  inside  a  fantastic 
covered  shopping  world  unlike 
anything  anyone  has  dared 
amagine  before  .  .  .  Severance 
Center,” 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Word  To  Wise 

If  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  then  Chester  Burger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CCI,  PR  affiliate  of  Inter¬ 
public,  Inc.,  recently  helped  a  lot 
of  people. 

*  *  * 

Current  fall  trends  toward 
“harder-sell”  advertising  and 
product  publicity  may  do  lasting 
damage  to  the  quality  reputation 
of  some  manufacturers,  he  told 
the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Southern  California  Chap¬ 
ter. 

“Understandably,”  he  said,  “the 
product  manager  is  pushing  hard 
to  meet  his  sales  quotas  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1962.  Cer¬ 
tainly  price  promotions,  deals, 
contests,  etc.,  can  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  impact  on  sales.  But  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  company’s 
reputation  for  quality,  customer 
service  and  integrity. 

“Research  shows,”  Mr.  Burger 
said,  “that  people  form  their 
opinions  about  a  company  pri¬ 
marily  from  its  products.  Prop¬ 
erly  done,  a  company’s  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  should  benefit  the  sales 
of  each  of  its  products,  just  as  a 
company’s  product  advertising 
and  publicity  should  benefit  the 
reputation  of  the  company  itself. 
*  *  * 

“Yet  today,”  Mr.  Burger  as¬ 
serted,  “some  companies  are  pro¬ 
moting  their  products  in  a  way 
they  would  never  use  to  promote 
themselves.  They  would  not  allow 
their  president  to  perform  as  a 
circus  barker,  nor  would  they 
cheapen  the  appearance  of  their 
building  with  loud  and  tasteless 
signs.  But  some  of  them  today  are 
contributing  to  this  very  effect 
with  their  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.” 

Mr.  Burger  said  that  CCI’s 
experience  strongly  indicates  that 
product  publicity  is  effective  only 
when  the  product  is  newsworthy, 
or  where  independent  editorial 
endorsement  is  desirable  to  vali¬ 
date  product  claims. 

“A  new  package  size  or  a  prize 
promotion  is  not  suitable  pub¬ 
licity  material,”  he  said.  “Neither 
is  product  advertising  which  em¬ 
phasizes  gimmicks. 

“The  net  effect  of  such  promo¬ 
tion  is  to  impair  the  reputation 
of  the  entire  product  line  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  the  company 
itself,”  Mr.  Burger  concluded. 

♦  *  * 

They  say  wisdom  comes  by  suf¬ 
fering.  Mr.  Burger  must  have 
suffered. 


BoA  Launches 
New  Ad  Series 

The  newspaper’s  place  as  a 
basic  necessity  of  daily  living, 
along  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
ad  in  a  new  series  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Dominated  by  a  photograph 
of  a  slice  of  bread,  the  first  ad 
(see  cut)  carries  the  headline: 
“Necessary:  That’s  the  Way 
People  Feel  About  Their  Daily 
Newspaper.” 

The  new  ad  series  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  campaign, 
in  which  more  than  700  Bureau 
members  participate.  Ads  ap¬ 
pear  monthly  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  own  pages  and  are  di¬ 
rected  at  national,  regional  and 
local  advertisers.  Mats  of  the 
ads  are  made  available  to  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  in  three 
sizes — full-page,  1000  lines  and 
600  lines. 

‘It’s  That  Basic’ 

Copy  in  the  current  ad  reads: 
“Add  another  staple  to  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It’s  that  basic.  Nearly 
everyone  reads  its  (99  million 
people  on  an  average  weekday) . 
They  read  it  thoroughly,  page 
by  page  (71%) ;  would  feel  lost 
without  it  or  miss  it  (79%); 
they  clip  it  (editorials  53%,  ads 
28%),  quote  from  it  (65%). 

“And  99  million  consumers 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way 
— an  ever-changing  diet  of  news 
and  events,  freshly  packaged, 
eagerly  consumed,  thoroughly 
digested,  completely  welcome. 
The  Daily  Newspaper.” 

Data  Source 

Source  of  the  figures  is  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Read¬ 
ing  Public,”  a  recent  nationwide 
study  by  Audits  and  Surveys 
Company,  Inc. 


Merchandising 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


and  miscellaneous  businesses. 

Sco’iccs  in  Demand 

According  to  department  rec¬ 
ords,  in  the  past  year  the  mar¬ 
keting  division  handled  more 
than  200  field  contact  or  mail 
assignments  for  J-A  adver¬ 
tisers.  Additional  work  was  re¬ 
quested  by  companies  and  ad 
agencies  which  could  not  be 
handled  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
manpower.  To  accomplish  this, 
fieldmen  made  14,700  personal 
calls  on  retailers  (9700  research 
calls  and  5000  merchandising 
calls)  and  more  than  31,000 
personalized  communications 
were  mailed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  requests  for  this 
service  emanated  just  about 
fifty-fifty  from  advertisers  or 
their  brokers  and  from  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Furthermore,  the  J-A  will  not 
undertake  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivity  for  a  product  unless  a 
definite  contribution  can  be 
made  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  This  general  policy  is,  of 
course,  further  restricted  by  the 
necessity  of  having  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  involved  to  (a) 
be  significant  to  retailer  and  (b) 
make  it  practical  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  expend  its  money  and 
merchandising  man-hours. 

Having  determined  by  contact 
with  the  local  sales  manager  or 
his  representatives  that  they 
can  contribute  properly  to  the 
campaign,  the  J-A  has  available, 
at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Brink, 
national  ad  manager,  the  use  of 
marketing  data,  personal  calls, 
direct  mail  contact  of  key  execu¬ 
tives,  potential  editorial  cooper¬ 
ation  and  other  devices  of  mer¬ 
chandising  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Standard  Report 

“When  a  J-A  fieldman  con¬ 
tacts  a  retailer  in  behalf  of  a 
J-A  advertiser’s  campaign,”  Mr. 
Myers  said,  “he  stresses  not 
only  the  part  played  by  his 
own  newspaper  but  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  other  advertising 
media  as  well.  He  further  uses 
a  standard  report  form  on  which 
he  enters  the  name  of  the  store 
manager  contacted,  whether  the 
brand  being  merchandised  is  in 
stock  or  temporarily  out  of 
stock.  If  the  brand  is  not  stocked, 
he  further  notes  whether  the 
store  can  be  developed  as  a 
prospect. 

“Also,  the  fieldman  enters  the 
dealer’s  attitude  toward  the 
product,  best  sellers  in  the 
classification  involved  and  other 
pertinent  items  of  interest  to 


the  advertiser,”  Mr.  Myers  said. 

Each  day  all  report  forms 
are  studied  for  content.  Statis¬ 
ticians  develop  a  summary  of 
results  and  individual  call  sheets 
are  then  submitted  immediately 
to  the  advertiser  or  his  agency. 
On  completion  of  the  job,  artists 
then  prepare  brochures  contain¬ 
ing  information  summarizing  all 
work  done,  a  map  showing  lo¬ 
cation  of  calls  made  and  other 
details  such  as  pictures,  edi¬ 
torial  material,  etc.  These  bro¬ 
chures  are  also  submitted  to 
both  advertiser  and  his  ad 
agency  as  concrete  proof  of  per¬ 
formance. 

Always  Now  Request 

Aside  from  these  major  func¬ 
tions  of  the  J-A’s  marketing 
division,  Mr.  Myers  said,  “Every 
day  brings  a  new  request  for 
aid  in  solving  specific  marketing 
problems.  For  example,  a  re¬ 
search  executive  of  a  major 
mid-west  company  posed  the 
problem  of  whether  a  company- 
owned  New  York  store  should 
be  moved  to  a  new  location.  To 
assist  his  thinking,  the  general 
area  involved  was  surveyed  by 
the  J-A  on  foot,  and  complete 
maps  were  prepared  showing 
ethnic  content  of  the  sales  area, 
location  of  all  retailers  who 
could  conceivably  sell  either  the 
product  involved  or  its  com¬ 
petitors,  transient  traffic  situ¬ 
ations  and  analysis  of  the  future 
status  of  the  territory.” 

Needless  to  say,  receipt  of 
this  valuable  data  was  most  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  charge?  “The 
goodwill  of  the  advertiser  and 
request  for  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  story  of  the  Joumal- 
American  as  an  effective  adver¬ 
tising  medium,”  he  said. 

Asked  if  this  activity  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  pays  off,  Mr.  Myers  said 
the  J-A  believes  it  does  and 
looks  at  the  expenditures  in¬ 
volved  as  an  investment  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion  procedures. 

Mr.  Brink,  the  J-A’s  national 
ad  manager,  is  convinced  of  the 
value  of  merchandising  services 
where  they  are  properly  con¬ 
ceived  and  ably  executed.  He 
contends  that  a  newspaper’s  ob¬ 
ligation  to  a  national  advertiser 
goes  beyond  just  printing  his 
ads;  the  paper  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  results  and 
be  helpful  in  seeing  that  the 
product  is  properly  merchan¬ 
dised  at  the  point  of  sale. 

• 

Spotlight  on  Business 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Ana  Register  has 
started  a  series  of  “Spotlight” 
pages,  highlighting  major  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  Orange  County 
area.  Assistant  City  Editor  Bill 
Mears  has  been  assigned  as 
editor. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

FTC  To  Proceed 
In  Co-op  Ad  Cases 


Washington 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  going  ahead  with  its  original 
plan  to  ask  some  149  apparel 
mamifacturers  to  accept  volun¬ 
tarily  consent  orders  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
as  a  result  of  last  month’s  con¬ 
ference.  (E&P,  Oct.  20,  page 
13). 

Don  Wilkins,  manager  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  bureau  here,  said  that  in 
return,  FTC  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  has  promised  that 
those  who  accept  consent  orders 
will  receive  necessary  guidance 
to  assist  them  in  conforming 
with  co-op  advertising  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  future. 

Apparel  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  presented  widely  di¬ 
vergent  view’s  on  co-op  ad  al¬ 
lowances  at  the  Oct.  17  meeting, 
Mr.  Wilkins  reported.  Six  wit¬ 
nesses  representing  various 
manufacturers’  groups  strongly 
urged  that  the  Commission  pro¬ 
ceed  w’ith  its  proposed  action 
against  their  members  for  mak¬ 


ing  discriminatory  ad  allow¬ 
ances. 

Express  Concern 

Representatives  of  the  two  re¬ 
tail  organizations  which  re¬ 
quested  the  conference — Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation  and  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation,  supported  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
&  Furnishers,  expressed  concern 
over  the  effect  FTC  consent 
orders  might  have  on  the  entire 
field  of  co-op  advertising  and 
the  media  concerned. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
Commissioners  took  sharp  issue 
with  the  position  taken  by  the 
retail  groups.  Chairman  Dixon, 
in  his  opening  statement,  said: 
“The  Commission  has  neither 
the  intent  nor  the  desire,  much 
less  the  authority,  to  eliminate 
cooperative  advertising.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  Section  2  (d),  the 
sole  objective  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  will  simply  require  that 
any  cooperative  ^vertising  pro¬ 
gram  include  appropriate  pro¬ 
visions  for  all  competing  cus¬ 


TULSA ...  A  HIGH 
SPENDING,  HIGH 
INCOME  MARKET 

Tulsans  have  money  to  spend  and  spare 
with  o  fomily  income  of  $7,1 12*  ...  6% 
higher  than  the  national  average.  All  this 
meons  o  morvelous  morket  for  your  prod¬ 
uct,  whotever  it  be.  You  sell  it  best  in 
the  Tulsa  World  ond  The  Tulso  Tribune. 
•City  of  Tulsa 

1961  SALES  FOR  TULSA 
AND  THE  MAGIC  EMPIRE 
Effective  Buying 

Income  . $2,424,052,000 

Total  Retail  soles,  $1,558,387,000 
Food  Soles  .  .  .  $389,994,000 
Apparel  Soles  .  ,  .  $78,123,000 
General 

Merchandise  .  .  .  $198,540,000 
Automotive  Sales  .  .  $143,096,000 
Drug  Sales . $59,279,000 


Rtar*Miif*4  Nafianally  by  Tht  ■rankam  Conipaay 


The  TULSA  WORLP  and  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 
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tomers  to  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment.” 

Slranae  Siliialiun 

Commissioner  Everette  Mac¬ 
Intyre  closely  questioned  the  re¬ 
tail  groups  on  whom  they  repre¬ 
sent^  at  the  conference.  He 
quizzed  them  on  whether  they 
spoke  for  major  retail  outlets 
only  or  for  large  and  small  re¬ 
tailers  alike.  Commissioner  Phil¬ 
ip  Elman,  commenting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  groups  that  the  FTC 
proceed  with  its  proposed  action, 
observed  that  it  was  a  strange 
situation  “for  victims  of  a  co¬ 
ercive  practice  to  be  here  urging 
us  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  themselves.” 

*  *  * 

END  ‘LIST  PRICES’ 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  is  urging 
members  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
the  terms  “list  price,”  “original 
list  price,”  “suggested  list  price” 
or  “catalog  price”  from  their 
advertising. 

O.  William  Spoor,  publicity 
director  of  Loveman,  Joseph  & 
Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
chairman  of  the  sales  promotion 
division  of  the  NRMA,  said 
the  action  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  such  terms  in  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising  “had  little  or 
no  validity,  since  few’,  if  any,  ad¬ 
vertised  “list  prices”  are,  in 
fact,  the  current,  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary  selling  price  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.” 

Mr.  Spoor  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
held  that  use  of  those  terms  w’as 
false,  illegal  and  deceptive  when 
the  actual  selling  price  in  an 
area  is  much  lower  than  the  so- 
called  list  or  suggested  price. 

However,  he  noted,  “it  is  per¬ 
fectly  legal  to  advertise  ‘list 
prices’  when  these  prices  actu¬ 
ally  correspond  to  the  going 
selling  price  of  the  article  in  a 
trading  area. 

“In  view  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  this  rarely  happens,”  Mr. 
Spoor  said,  “the  board  of  direc¬ 
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tors  urges  all  retailers  to  woik 
for  joint  voluntary  action  in 
their  communities  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  these  terms  in  their 
advertising.  This  can  be  done 
through  Better  Business  Bu-  i 
reaus  or  local  merchants  associ-  * 
ations. 

“In  the  interest  of  honest  ad-  ; 
vertising  and  good  customer  re-  j 
lations,”  he  said,  “all  NRM.4  f' 
member  retailers  are  urged  to  L 
take  suitable  action,  where  aji-  1; 
plicable,  in  their  communities.”  jj 

♦  *  *  K 

CITY-SUBURB  STUDY  | 

City  consumers  show  greater  i 
store  loyalty  and  shop  more  fre-  | 
quently  than  their  suburban  si.s-  | 
ters,  according  to  a  joint  study  | 
by  Food  Enterprises,  Inc.,  New  § 
York  food  brokers,  in  coopera-  1 
tion  with  the  research  firm  of  | 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company,  Inc.  [I 

Basic  differences  in  city-sub-  [J 
urban  shopping  patterns  were 
explored  in  a  special  study  by 
A&S,  based  upon  intensive  tele¬ 
phone  interv’iew’s  w’ith  New  York 
area  consumers.  The  first  of 
three  reports  on  the  study  shows 
that: 

•  Major  shopping  days  differ. 
Two  out  of  three  suburbanites 
(64%)  said  they  make  most  of 
their  food  purchases  on  Thurs-  J 
day  or  Friday,  with  Thursday  ■ 
the  biggest  food  shopping  day  I 
(33.5%  Thursday;  30.5%  Fri-  I 
day).  In  the  city,  53%  said  they  I 
buy  most  of  their  food  on  Fri-  f 
day  or  Saturday,  with  Friday 
the  busiest  day  by  a  large  mar¬ 
gin  (33.5%  Friday;  19.5%  Sat¬ 
urday). 

•  Shopping  frequency  varies 
widely.  In  the  city,  10%  said 
they  do  some  food  shopping 
every  day,  and  35%  said  they 
shop  for  food  more  than  three 
times  a  week.  In  the  suburbs, 
only  4%  shop  every  day  and 
15%  more  than  three  times. 

•  City  and  suburban  shop¬ 

pers  show  great  store  loyalty — 
eight  out  of  10  say  they  buy 
nwHt  of  their  food  in  one  store. 
But,  city  dw’ellers  show  some¬ 
what  greater  loyalty.  Almost 
four  of  10  (39%)  of  city  shop-  | 
pers  said  they  buy  all  their  food  |' 
in  one  store,  against  28%  in  the  j' 
suburbs.  |i 

•  Regardless  of  how  many  jj 

stores  shopped,  one-stop  food 
shopping  is  more  common  in  the 
suburbs,  were  nine  out  of  10  j 
buy  produce  and  73%  buy  meat  j' 
at  supermarkets.  In  the  city, 
where  custom  and  religious  re¬ 
quirements  (i.e..  Kosher  meat  t 
for  Jew’ish  consumers)  play  a 
stronger  role,  only  66%  buy  pro-  1 
duce  and  57%  buy  meat  at  a  I 
supermarket.  1 

The  second  A&S  report  will 
examine  consumer  attitudes  to-  i 
ward  the  store  they  shop  in  and  | 
toward  the  attractions  of  trad¬ 
ing  stamps. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  STORE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $236  million  last  year.  That  figure  places 
San  Diego  21st  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Note  these  comparative  totals: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $236,384,000  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON . $223,353,000 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN . $235,890,000  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA . $222,808,000 

Two  metropolitan  dailies  sell  the  San  Diego  market:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Both  newspapers 
offer  thorough  coverage,  high  readership,  effective  merchandising  cooperation,  and  award-winning  ROP  color. 

*■  ES  ESTIMATES:  1962  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


Sfijf  ^an  Picjofinion  |  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth’ 


^  CojiJiiui  Meuispa{2&(S 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — Greater 
Los  Angeles — Springfield,  Illinois — and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the  Copley 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATION¬ 
ALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

Government  Given 
Facts  of  Advertising 


Detroit 

“Salient  viewTioints”  for  the 
government  to  consider  when  re¬ 
garding  advertising  were  sug¬ 
gested  here  last  week  by  John 
Crichton,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Crichton’s  points  added 
up  to  the  fact  that  government 
ought  to  understand  advertis¬ 
ing’s  role  in  a  free  enterprise 
industrial  economy,  in  producing 
benefits  for  manufacturers  and 
consumers,  in  contributing  to 
national  growth,  in  regfulating 
its  own  affairs,  and  in  helping 
to  produce  tax  revenue. 

Emphasizing  the  role  of  vari¬ 
ous  media  of  communication  and 
showing  how  the  government  re¬ 
lies  on  them  to  reach  the  public, 
Mr.  Crichton  noted  that  they  are 
all  advertising-supported;  that 
many  could  exist  without  adver¬ 
tising;  but  they  would  “not  be 
so  cheap,  and  probably  they 
would  not  be  as  good.” 


Crichton  said,  “the  excellence  of 
those  facilities  is  in  large  part 
traceable  to  their  acceptance 
and  active  solicitation  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  alternatives  are  in¬ 
ferior  facilities  which  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  the  consumer,  or  subsi¬ 
dized  facilities.  Subsidized  facil¬ 
ities  historically  have  both 
lacked  confidence  and  compe¬ 
tence — confidence  from  the  con¬ 
sumer,  who  distrusts  the  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  organ,  and 
competence  from  the  practi¬ 
tioner.” 

No  Persecution 

Mr.  Crichton  told  his  audience 
that  in  the  last  Congress  some 
17,000  legislative  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced,  of  which  about  200 
could  have  conceivably  affected 
advertising  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  Many  were  favorable  to 
advertising.  After  the  duplicates 
were  weeded  out,  he  said,  the 
number  dropped  to  less  than  100 
issues  of  interest  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  Of  these  100, 


cific  issues.  All  but  six  were 
favorable  to  positions  generally 
taken  by  the  ad  business. 

“I  go  into  these  specifics,”  Mr. 
Crichton  said,  “because  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  us  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  legislative  per¬ 
secution  in  prospect  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  told  our  story  well  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  in  the  Executive  branch 
...  I  would  not  minimize  the 
job  I  think  lies  ahead  of  the 
advertising  business  in  making 
clear  to  government  what  its 
function  is.  I  would  not  mini¬ 
mize  some  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  dealing 
in  Washington — to  name  three, 
the  problem  of  tax  deductibility 
of  advertising  aimed  at  legisla¬ 
tion,  defense  contractor  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
dependent  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  action  on  advertising’s  al¬ 
lowance  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Crichton  said  that  if  the 
ad  business  makes  clear  what 
advertising  has  done  and  can  do; 
that  it  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  business  structure  “then  I 
should  think  that  no  government 
will  be  inclined  to  change  what 
is  essentially  a  very  productive 
working  relationship.” 


He  added  that  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  pressure,  the 
agency  business  is  changing. 
“Not  too  long  ago,  we  would  ; 
have  said  that  we  were  engaged 
in  a  personal  service  business. 

I  now  think  we  have  become,  far 
more  today,  a  business-service 
business.  Perhaps  this  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  new  focusing  on 
profits.” 

On  the  agency  side,  Mr. 
Harper  declared,  profit  margins  : 
have  declined  by  47%  on  aver-  ! 
ages  from  the  last  two  five-year 
periods.  Agencies  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  expand  services  to 
meet  new  marketing  challenges, 
and  they  have  had  to  balance 
long-term  personnel  develop¬ 
ment  against  short-term  client 
contract  arrangements.  Region¬ 
alization  of  market  planning,  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad,  has  also 
placed  new  strains  on  agencies’ 
facilities,  he  said. 

• 

8-Page  Section  | 

Hails  Horse  Show 

R.  H.  Macy’s  last  week  ran  an 
eight  page  section  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  to 
honor  the  National  Horse  Show 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  All 
eight  pages  were  linked  to  the 
fact  that  the  horse  show  is  an 
eight-day  spectacle. 


PROFIT  PRESSURES  Macy’s  hailed  the  show  as 

‘The  Imperial  Puissance  Event,” 
Detroit  noting  that  the  Puissance  tests 
In  an  address  to  the  East  provided  one  of  the  “most  breath- 
Central  Region  Meeting  of  the  taking  show  events.”  Other  pages 
American  Association  of  Adver-  cited  the  French  Line’s  S.  S. 
tising  Agencies  here  last  week,  France  as  the  “world’s  longest 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  chairman  of  liner”  and  pointed  out  that 
Interpublic  Incorporated,  and  Macy’s  is  the  world’s  large.st 
4-A  chairman,  cited  profit  pres-  department  store, 
sures  as  changing  the  agency-  Scandinavian  Airlines  was 
client  relationship.  cited  for  going  “to  more  Euro- 


Mr.  about  20%  w'ere  directed  to  spe- 


communication, 
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They  Bought  San  Francisco! 


On  July  2,  the  morning  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  evening  News  Call  Bulletin  made 
available  to  national  advertisers  a  new  buy  that  instantly  became  the  San  Francisco  buy 
—  an  optional  combination  of  those  two  newspapers  at  one  low  rate.  It  was  at  once  the 
one  buy  in  America’s  7th  market  for  coverage  and  advantageous  cost;  $1.50  a  line  with 
circulation  476,495.  How  has  it  been  accepted?— the  answer  is  in  this  listing  of  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  who  in  the  first  3  months  of  its  availability  used  the  San  Francisco  Unit. 


ADVERTISER 


AGENCY 


Alameda  County  Fair . Zeno  Adv.  Agcy. 

Alemite . Braunionl—Hohman  and  DnrsUne  hu  . 

American  Home  Products . John  Murra}  Advertising  Agem  \ 

Anacin . Jtthn  Murray  Advertiung  Agencv 

Arm  and  Hammer  Soda . Ross  Roy-^B.S.F.  A  !)..  hu  . 

Association  American 

Railroads . Geyer,  Morey.  Madden  A  Ballard  lot . 

Association  General  Contractors . Cerwtn  (>rgani:ation 

Austin  Healey . Ring  Harrington  Adverti.ung  Inc. 

Bacardi  Imports  Inc . Roxs  Roy-B.S.F.  A  D..  hu  . 

Bache  and  Company . Albert  Frank-Gueniher  Law  Inc. 

Bank  of  America  . Johnson  and  Lewis.  Inc. 

J.  Barth  St  Company . Albert  Frank  Guenther  Imw,  Inc. 

Bauer  St  Black .  Taiham  lair  Inc. 

Bayuk  Cigars . H'ermen  A  Schorr  Inc. 

Wilco  Co.,  Beauty  Quick  Starch  .  Edwin  C.  Puvas 

Kobrand  Corp.  Beefeatees  Gin . Hicks  and  Greist,  Inc. 

Bell-Ans . Gerbert  Cohon  Co.,  Inc. 

Beltone  Hearing  Aid .  Olian  and  Bronner.  Inc. 

General  Mills-Bisquick . Knox  Reeves  Adverii.sing  Inc. 

Blyth  &  Co . Doremus  A  Co. 

Waller  Boysen  Co.  Paints . Resor^Anderson-Knapper,  Inc. 

Brandon  Cigarettes  .  M'w.  Esiy  Co. 

Buick  Motors . McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Cadillac  Motors  . Mac.Manus.  John  and  Adams.  Inc. 

California  Canteloupe 

Advisory  Board  . Dancer^Fitzgerald-Sample.  Inc. 

California  Physicians  Service . Gumpertz.  Bentley  A  Dolan 

Calo  Pet  Food . Foote.  Cone  and  Belding,  Inc. 

Canam  Sales . Metropolitan  Advertising  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motors  .  .  Campbell  Ewald  Co. 

Chic-E  Pet  Food . Ednard  J.  McElrov  Agency 

Christopher  Milk . James  D.  Flessas 

Chrysler  Motors . Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Citizens  Federal  Savings 

A  Loan  Assn . Botsford,  Constantine  A  Gardner.  Inc. 

City  Savings  and  loan  Assn . Schlessinger  d  Assoc. 

Civil  Service  F.mployees  Life 

Insurance  Company . Ad  Fried  A  Associates 

Clearex  (Wilco  Co.) . Edwin  C.  Dunas  Co.,  Inc. 

Clorox . HonigCooper  A  Harrington 

Club  Cal  Neva . Gandie  Travel  Service 

Coca  Cola . McCann^Erickstm  Inc. 

Colonaid  (Carter 

Products)  .  Kastor,  Hilton.  Chesley,  CURord  and  Atherton,  Inc. 

Colonial  Savings  &  Loan  Avsn . Annand  Productions 

Columbus  Savings  A  I  oan  Assn . Uo\d  Cunningham  Ad\. 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp. -Muriel  Coronas  t.ennen  A  Sewell.  Inc. 

J.  B.  Williams  Co.-Conti . Parkson  Advertising  Agency.  Int . 

Conversation  Studies . Hall.  Haerr.  Peterson  d  Harnev,  Inc. 

Cooper  Tire  Rubber  Co .  Maurice  Muller.  Inc. 

Crocker*Anglo  National  Bank . Doremus  A  (  o. 

Cuticura .  Foote.  Cone  A  Belding.  Inc. 

Knox  Co.-Cystex  . Allen  C.  Smith  Advertising  Co. 

Danola  Cooked  Ham . Edward  J.  McElroy  Agency 

Defencin  . Doheriv.  Clifford.  Steers.  Shenfield.  Inc. 

Delta  Airlines . Adams.  Burke  A  Dowling.  Inc. 

Derma  5iofl .  Barton  .4.  Stebbins.  Adv. 

Dermassage  . Stern.  Halters.  Simmons.  Inc. 

Desert  Inn  .  I.cnnrn  and  Sewell.  Inc. 

Doan's  Pills . Street  A  Finney.  Inc. 

Dodge  Motors . Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  A  Osbsirne  Inc. 

Van  Ness  Dtxlge  Motois . 4rt  Hecht  Advertising  Agency 

Dodge  and  Cox . Direct 

Dolcin  Tablets  .  I'ictor  van  der  l.inde  I  sf. 

Dow  Theory  Forecasts . Ren  he.  Rickerd  <t  Clears  .  Inc. 

Francis  I  Du  Pont  . J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

F.astman  Kodak . J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

F.aton  and  Howard . Mogul.  Williams.  Saslor.  Inc. 

F.l  Granada  Property . Wenger^Michael.  Inc. 

Eureka  Federal  Savings  &  I  oan  Assn . Melsin  A.  Jensen 

Fasleelh . The  Ralph  .4llum  C  o. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  . Doremus  A  (H. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co .  . Doremus  A  (  o. 

Fireside  Thrift . Ra\  niond  L.  Sines  A  Assik. 


ADVERTISER  AGENCY 

First  Savings  A  Loan  Assn . Kenne^y-Hannaford.  Inc. 

Florida  Citrus  Commision  . Benton  A  Bowles.  Inc 

Ford  Motors  . J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Fosters  F!.nglish  Muffins  . Lennen  and  Sewell.  Inc. 

W.  R  Fuller  Paints  .  Fletcher.  Richards.  Calkins  A  Hidden.  Inc. 

Cieneral  Indicator  Corp . Alexander  S.  Streloff 

(iilbeys  Gin . Fletcher.  Richards.  Calkins  A  Holden.  Inc. 

(ilore  Forgan  A  Co.  .  .  ..Albert  Frank-Guenther  Imw.  Inc. 

(iolden  Gale  National  Bank  .  .Albert  Frank-Guenther  Imss.  Inc. 

Cfolden  Gate  Fields  . Bay  Area  Advertising  Agencv 

CirKxJyear  Tires  .  .  . Young  A  Rubicam.  Inc. 

Cirace  Bros.  Beer  . Sturges  and  Associates 

Western  Greyhound  . Grey  .Advertising  Agencv 

The  Grayline . Richard  S.  Meltzer  Advertising,  Inc. 

Guardian  Maintenance . D.  P.  Brothers  A  Co. 

Hamm's  Beer . Campbell-Mithun.  Inc. 

Harbor  Tug . Dick  S.  Kuse  A  Assoc. 

Harrah’s .  . Hoefer.  Dieterich,  Brown.  Inc. 

Harvey's  NNagon  Wheel  .  Richard  ,V.  Meltzer  Advertising.  Inc. 

J.  B.  Hanaeur  . .Melvin  Jenst 

Home  Federal  Savings  A  1  oan  Assn. 

Home  Foundation  Savings  A 
I  oan  Assn.  Davis 

Ifome  Mutual  Savings  A  Lot 
Hospital  Fund  Agency 

F..  F.  Hutton  A  C'o . 

International  Village 
Interstate  Bakeries 
Japan  Trade  Center 
Jaynes  P-W 

Jolly  Time  Pop  Corn  Buchanan.  7hi 

Kent  Cigarettes .  ... 

Kraft  Foods  .  .  . 


ADVERTISER 


AGENCY 


Johnson.  .Mogul  A  Colombatto.  Inc. 
n  Assn  Wenger-.Michael.  Inc. 

.  Schiilberg  Advertising  Agencv 

. Lennen  and  Sewell.  Inc. 

. Sick  Delich  Adv. 

Honig-Cooper.  Harrington.  Inc. 

.  .  .Charles  X'lm  Loewenfeldi.  Inc 
Thompson  Kwh  Co. 
\.  Inc.  (Sa\age-Dow  Inc.i 
lennen  and  Sewell.  Inc. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  (  r*. 
Barton  A.  Stebbins  Advertising 
R.  Jack  Scott,  Inc. 
...  .  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

. iMinbert  A  Feasles .  Inc. 

.  .  .  .  Direct 

. McCanihErickson.  Inc. 

.  J.  Sarett 


1  anacane 

I  avoptik . 

1  ibhy  McNeil  and  I  ibby 

I  isterine  . 

Richard  I  oren 
Lucky  I  ager  Beer 

Magic  Fingers  . 

Memory  Studies  Hall.  Haerr.  Peterson  A  Harney.  Inc. 

Mercedes-Benz  Motws . MB.  Scott.  Inc. 

Mercury  Motors  .  Kenyon  and  Fckhardt.  Inc 

Mercury  Outboard  Motors  . Gardner  Ad\rrii.%ing  i  o. 

Merrill,  Lynch.  Piers 


Fenrter  A  Smith 
Mexicana  Airlines 
Micrainin 

Milton  Meyer  A  I'o 
Minute  Mail  Corp 
Montclair  ('igarettes 


. Albert  f  rank-Guenther  Lass.  Inc. 

.  Wendell  P  (  idton  Co. 

.  Ellington  and  Co. 

. Fwne.  C  one  A  Belding.  Inc. 

McCami-Erick.son.  Inc 
Siillixan.  Stauffer,  Colwell.  Bavle.s,  Inc. 


Mutual  of  Omaha 
Muriel  Coronas 
Nalley's  FoixJs 
Nands  Inc  . 

National  Airlines 
National  Car  Rental 

Nevada  I  <x)ge  . .  . 

Norelco  Shavers  . 

Northern  1  issue 

North  American  Securities 

Oldsmobile  Motors 

Olympia  Beer . 

Pabst  Beer 


.  ...  Robert  A  Reimers. 

.  Lennen  and  Sewell.  Inc. 

.  Fwne,  Cone  A  Belding.  Inc. 

.  .  Dar  win  (  lark  (  o 

. .Mc(  ann-.Mar.schalk  Co..  Inc. 

.  .  George  J.  l.ynn  .Advertising 

Wenger-Michael.  Inc. 
(  J.  LaRiH'he  A  C  o..  Inc, 
Yinoig  and  Ruhuani,  Inc 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Imw,  Inc. 

DP  Brothers  A  (o. 
'sford.  (  i/nstaniine  A  tturdner.  Inc. 

on  and  Eckhardt,  Inc. 


Pacific  Coast  Paper  Mills  Miller.  Hoeth  A  Hartung.  Inc. 

Pacific  Airlines  .  .  ...  .Grant  Adsertising,  Inc. 

Pacific  (ias 

and  FJectric  Co  Buiten.  Barton.  Durstine  A  Osborne.  Inc. 

Pacific  National  Bank  . Budd  Rosenberg,  .Ads. 

Pacific  lelephone  A 

lelegraph  C'o  Batten.  Barton,  Dur.stine  A  Osborne.  Inc. 

Pan  American  Airwass .  .  .  .  .  J.  Waller  Thompson 

Parrott  A  Co . Raymond  I.  Lang  Advertising  Inc. 


Parsons  Ammonia  . Hedrick  and  Johnson  Co..  Inc. 

Philippine  Air  Lines . McCanroErickson,  Inc. 

Plastic  Fabricators . Direct 

Plymouth  .  .S.  W.  Ayer  and  Son.  Inc.  and  Schlessinger  A  Assoc. 

Pontiac  Motors . Mac.Manus.  John  and  Adams,  Inc. 

Popov  Vodka  . Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc . Benton  and  Bowles.  Inc. 

Rambler 

(Amer.  Motors) . Geyer,  Morey,  .Madden  and  Ballard,  Inc. 

Rath  Packing  Co . Earle  Ludgin  and  Co. 

Relska  Vtxlka  . Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc. 

Richfield  Oil . Hixson  and  Jorgensen,  Inc. 

Riverside  Hotel  . Bill  Quanirell  Adv. 

Dr.  Ross  Pet  Fotxl . Rwkeit-lMuriizen  Advertising 

Ross  Valley  Savings .  Richard  T.  Clarke  Co. 

Royal  Crown  Ct>la  . D'Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

Rums  of  Puerto  Rico . Ogilvx ,  Benson  and  Mather,  Inc. 

SAW  Fine  Foods  . Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  F'ederal 

Savings  and  Loan  Assn . Compton  Adv.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  National  Bank . F.  W.  Sprugeon  Adv.  Agcy. 

Sanka  . Young  aud  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Santa  Fe  Railway . Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 

Santa's  Village  . Eisaman.  Johns  and  Laws,  Adv. 

Schaflfer,  l.owe  and  McC'amant  . Direct 

Scholl  Mfg.  Co . Donohue  A  Coe.  Inc. 

Schwabacher  A  C'o . Albert  Frank-<iuenther  Law,  Inc. 

Scotts  Van  Ness 

Chrysler  and  Plymouth  Dealer  . Schlessinger  and  Assoc. 

Seagrams  7  Crown . Warwick  and  Legler.  Inc. 

Security  Savings  A  l.oan  Assn . Honig,  Cwtper  A  Harrington 

Shearson  Hammill  A  C'o . Bruce  Friedhch  and  Co. 


OgtM 


,  Benson  and  Mather  Inc. 

. Direct 

.  Rockeii-Lauritzen  Adv, 


Shell  Oil  C 
Shoppers  Village 
Skippy  Pel  Food 
Heublein  Inc., 

Smirnoff  Vtxlka  .  .  .  Lawrence  C.  Gunibinner  Ad\ .  Agcy.,  Inc. 

Smucker’s  Jams  A  Jellies .  Wy.se  Advertising  Inc.' 

I  R  Squibb  A  Son  .  Donahue  a  d  Coe.  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  C'o  of  Calif  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  A  (f  .borne.  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  C'o.  of  N.  J . Albert  Frank-Guenther  law.  Inc. 

Star  Dust  Hotel  . l.ennen  and  Sewell,  Inc. 

Studebaker  Motors . D'Arcy  .Advertising  Imc. 

Super  Shows  . Dick  Skuse  and  Associates 

Sutro  and  Co.  . Honig.  Cwtper  and  Harrington 

Trans  World  Airlines  . Iwtte,  (  one  A  Belding.  Inc. 

I'nited  Air  I  ines . \.  II!  .Ayer  and  Son,  Inc. 

I  nited  Artists  Pictures . Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  Inc. 

I'nited  Auto  Workers .  Maurer.  Heishcr  and  Assoc.,  Inc. 

I'nion  Oil  Co.  . Smwk.  Dehnam  and  Waddell,  Inc. 

llnited  California  Bank.  Erwin,  Wusex .  Ruthraiiff  and  Rvan.  Inc. 

I'nited  Motors  (Delcu)  . Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

II.  S.  Tire  l)iv . .  .  Direct 

Valiant  Motors . -V.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,.  Inc. 

Van  Camp  Sea  FihhI  Er¥,in.  liu.tei.  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan.  Inc. 

Viceroy  C'igaretles .  . Ted  Bates  and  Co. 

Vicks  Trrspan  . Sullixan.  Stauffer,  (  itiwell  A  Bavles,  Inc. 

Volvo  Motors  . Sxenska  Advertising  Assoc.' 

Washoe  Investment  Co . Direct 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  . Mcfdnn-Erickson  Inc. 

Western  Airlines  .  .  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  A  Osborne,  Inc. 

Western  Thrift  Co . Direct 

Wesiinghouse . Beaumont,  Hohmann  and  Durstine,  Inc. 

Western  Pacific  R  R . Honig.  Cwtper  A  Harrington 

Whitehall  Laboratories  Bronitin . Ted  Bates  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilshire  Oil . Dovle,  Dane.  Bernbach,  Inc. 

Winston  Cigarettes  . Wm.  Estv  Co..  Inc. 

Wishbone  Salad  Dressing  ..  . Ednard  H.  Weiss  A  Co. 

Dean  Witter  A  C'o . .Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law.  Inc. 

Wonder  Bread  . Ted  Bates  A  Co. 

Wood  StriMithers  A  C  o . Albert  Frank-Guenther  Imw.  Inc. 

Yale  and  Towne  . Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc. 

York  and  C'o . Alexander  N.  Streloff 

/eg  Plastic  Wrap  .  Doyle.  Dane.  Bernbach.  Inc. 

Zenith  Hearing  Aids . MacFarland,  Aveyard  and  Co. 
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REPRESENTFD  by  HEARST  advertising  service  INC. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Atbaay  TiimMlnisn 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Pest  aiwl  Sunday  Amencan 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Adverthar 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Exantiner 
New  Yerk  Jeurnai-Anierkan 
New  Yeit  Mirror 
San  Antonie  Ligjit 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Franclsca  News  CaH  Bntietin 
Seattle  Post-inteliigencer 
Hie  American  YYSekty 
PKk— Tbe  Comic  YYeetty 


Supplement  Builds 
School  Enrollments 


Why  the  University  of  To¬ 
ledo’s  Division  of  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education  promoted 
enrollments  in  evening  college 
courses  via  a  12-page  Sunday 
supplement  in  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  was  spelled  out 
last  week  in  a  report  sent  to 
members  of  the  Association  of 
University  Evening  Colleges  by 
Dr.  Ralph  C.  Kendall,  dean  of 
Toledo  U’s  Division  of  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education. 

The  answer  in  a  few  w’ords: 
“to  increase  circulation,  cut  per 
person  costs  and  insure  better 
coverage.” 

According  to  Dr.  Kendall, 
each  year  he  was  printing  40,000 
brochures,  20,000  each  Fall  and 
Spring.  And  each  Fall  and 
Spring  18,000  of  the  brochures 
were  mailed  buckshot. 

“We  paid  .secretarial  help  to 
type  and  paste  labels,  sort  and 
stamp  brochures,  and  tie  and 
deliver  packages  to  the  post 
office,”  Dr.  Kendall  said.  “Dupli¬ 
cation  mailing  was  common. 
And  the  office  was  a  mess  dur¬ 
ing  the  process.” 

At  this  point,  he  reported,  a 


salesman  from  the  Blade’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  showed 
him  that  for  slightly  less  than 
$1000  more  per  issue  he  could 
have  a  12-page  supplement 
with  a  two-color  cover  in  the 
Blade’s  Pictorial  supplement 
that  would  reach  188,000  homes 
by  mail  delivery,  plus  between 
28,000  and  34,000  persons 
through  newsstand  sales. 


“Let’s  get  concrete  now,”  Dr. 
Kendall  wrote.  “The  cost  of  a 
supplement  is  based  on  the 
newspaper’s  circulation.  In  To¬ 
ledo  the  cost  is  $4,273  for  a  12- 
page  issue,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  art  work  and  layout, 
although  I  supply  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  I  am  able  to  buy  3,000 
extra  copies  at  5c  each.  These 
are  used  at  registration  and  to 
fill  requests  received  after 
publication.” 

Dr.  Kendall  says  that  for  the 
additional  $1000  per  issue  he 
has: 

1)  increased  circulation  more 
than  ten  times;  2)  eliminated 
duplicate  mailings;  3)  elimi- 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION  EVER 


Largest  in  the  Entire  Southwest... 
and  still  growing! 

296.478  272.712 
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nated  the  cost  and  confusion  of  A  X  J 

preparing  and  distributing  bro-  I  ^  r\  lYl  UlTffCQ. 

chures;  4)  increased  the  size,  _  ” 

attractiveness  and  impact  of  his  r  ■  ^  Vl  O  XI  rv  A 

advertising  and;  5)  increased  X  O  vjXlcLTuXt? 
enrollment.  ^ 

He  said  the  supplement  is  IVTqxxIO  1^11X1  A  r1 
published  on  the  Sunday  near-  1 
est  the  date  one  month  prior  to 

the  opening  of  registration.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Na- 
Advaniagrs  tional  Association  of  Manufac- 

Dr.  Kendall  listed  the  follow-  turers  change  its  name  to 

ing  advantages  of  using  a  Makers  of  America  and  launch 

supplement’  a  continuing  $5,000,000  newspa- 

1)  It  can  be  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign  to 

public  relations  effort  for  the 

university.  In  addition  to  pub-  ft"  the  Fr^  Enterprise  Sys- 
licizing  the  evening  program  it  fem,  was  made  here  last  week 
may  be  used  to  promote  general  W™  McClure,  presi- 

university  events.  f.«"t  of  the  Newspaper  Adver- 

tising  Executives  Association. 

2)  It  will  reach  a  vast  audi¬ 
ence  that  probably  could  not  Bettor  Job  Urged 

be  reached  economically  by  di-  „  ,  .  ,  .  ..  ... 

mail  Speaking  before  the  Georgia- 

o\  \  m  •  „  Alabama  NAEA,  Mr.  McClure, 

3)  It  should  increase  enroll-  publisher  of  the  Burlington 

(Vt.)  Free  Press,  said  that 

4)  All  of  the  lalieling,  mail-  American  industry  must  take 
ing,  sorting  and  time-consum-  steps  to  do  a  far  better  job  in 
ing  clerical  work  is  eliminated,  projecting  its  true  image. 

5)  Enough  space  is  provided  “For  example,”  he  said,  “a 

to  tell  the  whole  story  and  to  key  spokesman  for  American 
make  it  attractive  through  art,  business  and  industry  is  the 
pictures  and  layout.  National  Association  of  Manu- 

Dr.  Kendall  said  that  he  be-  facturers.  Every  time  the  NAM 
lieves  Syracuse  University  used  name  is  printed,  a  sizable  seg- 
such  a  supplement  first  and  that  ment  of  the  public  is  prejudiced 
other  colleges  such  as  Louis-  in  advance.  .  .  .  To  many,  those 
ville.  Northeastern  and  Pitts-  initials,  ‘NAM’  bear  a  heavy 
I  burgh  are  now  promoting  in  heritag^e  of  monopoly  and  self- 
I  this  manner.  interest  which  are  not  at  all 

•  indicative  of  its  present-day 

membership  and  policies. 

Former  Newsman  Heads  “I  would  like  to  recommend 
Kansas  City  Ad  Firm  NAM  project  itself  in  a 

I  way  which  best  describes  what 

Kansas  City  the  organization  truly  repre- 
Charles  E.  Jones,  former  ad-  sents.  .  .  .  ‘The  Makers  of  Amer- 
ministrative  vicepresident  and  ica,’  ”  Mr.  McClure  said. 

In  suggesting  a  continuing 
Potts-Woodbury  Inc.,  ad  agency,  $5  000,000  new.^iaper  ad  cam- 
as  pres^ent  and  chief  executive  ;  ^y  the  MOA,  Mr.  McClure 
officer.  He  succeeds  J.  B-  Wood-  ^^e  campaign  would  be  one 

bury,  president  since  1954.  ^^e  “best  insurance  policies 

At  the  age  of  22,  Mr.  Jones  the  ‘Makers  of  America’  could 
was  news  editor  of  the  Boon-  possibly  have  in  these  changing 
j  ville  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  and  times.  This  campaign  would 
I  served  as  a  Kansas  City  Star  also  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
stringman  and  photographer.  the  consumer,  for  where  Free 

Enterprise  dies  so  does  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  free  choice.” 

He  said  the  story  should  be 
told  where  it  will  reach  the  most 
people — in  newspapers. 

Role  of  Newspapers 

Mr.  McClure  said  that  news¬ 
papers  also  have  an  obligation 
in  interpreting  and  telling  the 
story  of  Free  Enterprise,  and 
what  it  means  to  their  millions 
of  readers. 

“At  the  local  level,”  he  said, 
“newspapers  must  work  more 
closely  with  local  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  in  developing  a  more  crea¬ 
tive  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems.” 
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The  time-tested  electronic  engraving  system  most 

wanted  by  newspapers:  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER 

Why?  Because  Scan-A-Graver®  provides  electronic  in- 
plant  engraving  with  more  versatility,  quality,  speed 
and  economy.  It  can  produce  all  the  engravings  you 
need,  when  you  need  them.  It  builds  circulation  with 
photo-journalism  and  increases  revenue  with  photo  ad¬ 
vertising.  Scan-A-Graver  produces  low  cost  engravings 
with  high  fidelity  on  easy-to-handle  Scan-A-Plate®  en¬ 
graving  material. 

Because  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  electronic  en- 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

faiuchild  camera  and  instrument  corp. 

District  Offices: 

Eastchester,  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlonto  •  Chicago 
Overseos:  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlonds 


gravers,  not  just  one.  Select  the  model  that  best  fits  your 
requirements  and  budget  now.  As  your  business  grows, 
there  is  always  a  Scan-A-Graver  model  that  will  meet 
your  increased  demands. 

Because  only  Fairchild  provides  nationwide  local  serv¬ 
ice  in  50  states  and  Canada.  There  is  a  Fairchild  Repre¬ 
sentative  near  you.  The  full  story  is  easy  to  get,  and  can 
change  your  profit  picture. 

Just  mail  the  coupon,  today. 


Foirchild  Grophic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  92 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers. 

Nqmg  r nmrvinu 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

City . .  . . Zone  Stole _ 


energetic  ex-executives 
and  men  ready  to  retire 


■  we  are  looking  for  top-level  execs  and 
ex-execs  as  representatives  for  our 
company. 

■  our  business  is  growing  dynamically  and 
we  need  top-flight  sales  representatives. 

■  we  offer  the  proper  man  with  the  proper 
experience  a  dignified  opportunity  for  both 
profit  and  enjoyable  work. 

■  let  us  know  your  age,  last  position  held, 
marital  status,  health,  club  memberships, 
etc.,  in  preparation  for  a  personal  interview, 
a  recent  photo  should  also  accompany 
your  resume. 

■  we  are  looking  for  men  who  are  young 
at  heart.  There  is  no  age  limit,  but  if  you 
feel  old  and  act  it,  we  simply  are 

not  interested. 

■  newspaper  production  knowledge  is 
necessary,  but  not  previous  sales 
experience. 

■  first  preferences  are  production 
directors,  department  heads  and 
purchasing  agents. 

■  we  anticipate  inquiries  from  ex-execs  in 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

■  each  inquiry  will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence,  top  references  will  be  expected. 


E  write: 

landon  knight,  president 
portage  newspaper  supply  co. 
44  e.  exchange  street 
akron  9,  Ohio 
phone,  po  2-3555 


L.  A.  Times 
Names  Peters 
To  ‘Home’ 

Los  Angeles 

Effective  Jan.  1,  a  new  sales 
concept  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  its  Home 
Magazine,  with  Glen  Peters, 
sales  manaper  of  peneral  adver¬ 
tising,  filling  the  newly  created 
post  of  Home  Magazine  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Peters  will  be  responsible 
for  creating  and  coordinating 
both  the  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  for  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

Special  Home  Magazine  sales 
representatives  will  also  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  and  will  be 
attached  to  the  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  offices 
in  those  cities.  CWO&O  is  na¬ 
tional  adv-ertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Times. 

William  Sinkking,  sales  man- 
I  ager  of  retail  advertising  since 
January  of  this  year,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Peters  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 

Philip  Magw'ood,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  manager  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  assigned  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  division  of  the 
Times,  will  succeed  Mr.  Sink- 
king. 

Y'cars  of  Service 

Each  of  these  men  have  more 
than  12  years  of  service  with  the 
company.  Mr.  Peters  began  as 
a  display  sales  trainee  in  1949, 
and  the  following  year  received 
a  salesman’s  rating.  In  1955  he 
was  made  supervisor  of  display 
advertising  for  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  and  Southeni  Communi¬ 
ties  suburban  sections.  In  1959 
Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  sales 
manager  of  retail  advertising, 
and  a  year  later  was  named 
sales  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Sinkking  was  also  a  dis¬ 
play  sales  trainee  when  he 
started  with  the  Times  in  1948. 
His  first  supervisory  job  was 
assistant  retail  ad  manager 
which  he  held  from  1955  to 
1959,  when  he  took  over  the  new 
position  of  manager  of  special 
divisions.  Last  January  he  was 
appointed  sales  manager  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

Mr.  Magwood’s  first  job  with 
the  company  in  1948  was  as  a 
classified  salesman.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  display  in  1950,  and 
in  1952  was  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  retail  ad  manager  for 
the  Times.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  the  Los  Angeles  Mir- 
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ror’s  display  department  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  ad  manager,  and 
in  1958  was  named  manager  of 
retail  advertising  for  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  He  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  to  Mirror  display  manager 
in  1960. 

• 

Negroes  Seek 
Integrated  Ads 

Negroes  want  integrated  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  two  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  “Dynamics  of  Pur¬ 
chase  Behaviour  in  the  Negro 
Market”  conducted  by  The  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Research  in  Marketing, 
Inc.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

“By  integrated  advertising,” 
said  William  Capitman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center,  reporting  on 
the  studies,  “we  mean  the  use 
of  situations  in  which  both 
Negroes  and  white  models  are 
shown  in  the  same  ads.  Negroes, 
however,  are  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  goal  is  not 
realistic  today,  even  though  it 
is  desirable,”  he  said. 

The  studies  also  found  that 
Negroes  do  not  confine  their 
reading  to  Negri-o  media.  “In 
fact,”  the  report  said,  “they 
read  more  general  media  than 
Negro  media.” 

The  studies  were  conducted 
among  3,016  Negro  families.  A 
third  study  will  start  next  Jan¬ 
uary  and  will  compare  brand 
attitudes  and  awareness  among 
matched  groups  in  the  Negro 
and  white  population. 

Mr.  Capitman  quoted  a  typi¬ 
cal  Negro  woman  shopper:  “If 
they  want  to  attract  us  to  their 
products  why  don’t  they  show 
a  nice  looking  Negro  family, 
wearing  their  clothes  or  eating 
their  food.  We  are  expected  to 
go  in  and  buy  their  products  but 
you  would  think  we  don’t  exist 
from  looking  at  the  ads.” 

• 

’62  Ad  Volume  Seen 
Topping  $1 2-Billion 

Total  advertising  expenditures 
in  the  U.S.  will  hit  a  record 
high  of  $12.4-billion  during 
1962,  according  to  estimates  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  central  media  re¬ 
search  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc. 

Based  primarily  on  first-half 
data,  the  projected  increase  is 
4.4%  above  the  $11.8-billion 
expenditure  for  last  year.  All 
media  are  expected  to  show 
gains,  with  newspapers  pegged 
for  a  total  volume  this  year  of 
$825,000,000,  a  3%  increase  over 
1961. 

Other  media  are  expected  to 
hit  the  following  volumes:  mag¬ 
azines,  $970-million ;  tv  (net¬ 
work  and  spot),  $1,445;  radio 
(network  and  spot),  $M5-mil- 
lion. 
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No.  1  in  male  readership  in  eight-county  Metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  well  as  in  fourteen-county  Greater  Philadelphia 
-this  is  further  evidence  that  buying  Philadelphia  means 
buying  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

Our  source:  the  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research,  Inc.— the  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership  study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Filled  with  thorough  readership  data.  Plus  plenty  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  facts: 
income,  home  ownership, 
cars,  to  name  just  a  few. 

For  your  copy  of  this  au¬ 
thoritative  new  study,  write 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa.,  or  contact 
your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York;  529  Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago;  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 

State  2-0103  •  Detroit;  New  Center  Building,  Trinity  5-3350  •  San  Francisco; 

111  Sutter  St.,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles;  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 

Florida  Resorts;  The  Leonard  Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Alumni  Evaluate 
College  Curriculum 

By  Lucas  G.  Staudacher 
A»«oriatr  Professor,  Marquette  University 


“How  do  journalism  school 
graduates  evaluate  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field?” 

This  is  the  core  question 
answered  in  surveys  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University  College  of 
Journalism  graduates  every  fiv’e 
years — in  1950,  1955  and  1961. 
The  latest  survey  was  delayed  a 
year  by  the  college’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary  program  in  1960. 

These  surveys  are  conducted 
by  the  writer  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  journalism  faculty. 
Results  have  helped  lead  to  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

In  these  sur\'eys,  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  1,405  alumni 
who  were  graduated  in  the  31 
years  since  1930.  Response  was 
obtained  from  355  for  a  25% 
return.  In  the  latest  survey,  374 
questionnaires  w’ere  sent  out, 
and  142  were  returned  for  a 
38%  response. 


In  the  three  surv’eys,  75%  of 
the  graduates  indicated  they 
were  still  in  journalism.  Only 
66%  in  the  latest  survey  so 
indicated;  that  means  that  one 
of  three  graduates  was  not  in 
journalism  one  to  six  years  after 
graduation.  That  was  one  of  the 
disturbing  trends  noted.  Most 
frequently  mentioned  reasons 
for  not  being  in  journalism  were 
low  salaries  and  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities — both  lack  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  itself  and  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuing  challenge  in  the  work. 

About  half  of  these  not  in 
journalism  were  women  who 
married;  the  rest  included  men 
who  withdrew  for  armed  forces 
duty,  teaching  and  salesman¬ 
ship. 

Regarding  the  specific  work 
of  those  still  in  journalism, 
figures  for  the  latest  survey  are 
close  to  those  for  the  earlier 
surveys:  33%  on  news  staffs  of 
w’eeklies,  dailies,  press  associa¬ 
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tions;  21%  in  public  relations 
and  publicity;  20%  in  magazine 
and  related  w'ork;  10%  in  adver¬ 
tising;  8%  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  8%  in  teaching. 

Another  disturbing  trend  is 
noted  when  the  above  percent¬ 
ages  are  compared  with  these: 
At  one  time  or  another,  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations 
claimed  53%  of  the  alumni  who 
an.swered  the  latest  survey.  At 
survey  time,  the  figure  was 
merely  33%.  Public  relations  and 
publicity  jumped  from  12%  to 
21%  at  survey  time.  Advertising 
jumped  from  4  to  10% ;  teaching 
rose  from  5  to  8% ;  radio  and 
television  remained  steady  at  7 
and  8% ;  so  also  for  magazine 
and  related  work,  at  18  and 
20%.  About  11%  of  the  alumni 
said  they  had  held  only  one  job 
from  graduation  to  survey  time. 

Question  on  Salaries 

New  questions  used  in  the 
latest  survey  included  one  on 
salaries.  Annual  salaries  for 
alumni  who  were  in  the  field  for 
one  to  six  years  varied  in  news- 
editorial  positions  from  $2,700 
to  $15,000;  in  public  relations, 
from  $4,500  to  $18,000;  in 
advertising,  from  $4,000  to 
$7,000;  in  technical,  trade  and 
house  publication  work,  from 
$4,200  to  $15,000;  in  radio  and 
television,  from  $4,420  to  $7,200. 
Alumni  not  in  journalism  re¬ 
ported  salaries  ranging  up  to 
$10,000. 

Another  new  question  was, 
“Do  you  feel  you  have  sufficient 
talent  for  the  work  you  are 
doing,  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  how’^  to  do  it  and  of  what  good 
it  does?”  This  three-part  ques¬ 
tion  drew  “yes”  in  95  to  97% 
of  the  answ'ers.  All  but  one 
alumnus  answered  “yes”  to  the 
question,  “Has  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  at  Marquette  helped  pre¬ 
pare  you  for  your  work?” 

Alumni  were  asked  if  they 
found  anything  in  the  field  “that 
contradicts  that  which  you  were 
taught  in  journalism  at  Mar¬ 
quette?”  As  they  did  in  the 
earlier  surveys,  answers  pointed 
to  poor  practices  in  the  field. 
Typical  answers  were:  Ethics 
not  so  pure  in  the  field;  power 
of  advertising  over  editorial 
policies;  salaries  too  low;  pub¬ 
lishers’  attitude  that  news  is 
filler  around  ads;  critics  have 
no  universal  artistic  standards; 
surprising  emphasis  on  economy 
and  acceptance  of  oppressive 
mediocrity;  moral  standards  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find;  refined  techniques 
of  dishonesty  used;  sensational 
pictures  emphasized. 

Most  Helpful  Courses 

A  link  can  perhaps  be  found 
with  answers  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  questions  about  your 
work  have  come  to  your  mind 
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that  you  cannot  answer  sati.s- 
factorily?”  Typical  answer?: 
What  is  the  value  of  my  work  to 
society;  what  is  the  place  of 
ethics  and  right  to  privacy  in 
crime  stories;  why  do  new's- 
papers  censor  much  news;  what 
is  the  future  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper;  after  reporting,  what? 

Graduates  said  the  most  help¬ 
ful  journalism  courses  they  took 
were  the  courses  required  of  all 
journalism  majors,  by  frequency 
of  mention  in  this  order:  Re¬ 
porting,  editing,  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  law  of  press,  radio  and 
television;  graphic  arts.  Elective 
courses  frequently  mentioned 
were  editorial  persuasion,  fea¬ 
ture  writing  and  article  writing. 
Among  journalism  courses  which 
graduates  wished  they  had 
taken,  these  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned :  Photogra¬ 
phy,  article  writing,  advanced 
reporting  and  advertising. 

In  answer  to  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  a  correct  balance  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice  in  the 
curriculum,  answers  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  choice  favored  more 
practice,  especially  more  writing. 
This  question,  however,  did  not 
raise  the  controversy  in  the 
latest  survey  that  it  did  in  1955 : 
More  writing  courses  had  been 
added  between  surveys.  Only 
53%  in  the  1955  survey  were 
satisfied  with  the  theory-practice 
balance;  in  1961,  66%  were 
satisfied  with  the  balance. 

For  non-journalism  courses, 
the  most  helpful  by  frequency 
of  mention  belong  to  these  de¬ 
partments:  English  (literature), 
philosophy,  speech,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  history.  Among  courses 
which  graduates  wished  they 
had  taken,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  history  led  in  the 
latest  survey;  political  science 
and  history  had  led  in  the  earlier 
surveys. 

Theoretical  Study? 

Journalism  majors  at  Mar¬ 
quette  devote  about  25%  of  their 
course  work  to  journalism,  the 
rest  to  non-journalism  or  liberal 
arts.  Regarding  this  proportion, 
the  majority  of  graduates  found 
it  satisfactory.  In  partial  agree¬ 
ment  with  data  above,  com¬ 
ments  on  “more  journalism” 
emphasized  more  writing,  on 
“more  non-journalism,”  econ¬ 
omics,  political  science,  history 
and  English. 

Most  frequent  suggestions  on 
what  courses  to  add  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  were  courses  in  econ¬ 
omics,  psychology,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  writing  and  magazine 
editing. 

Should  a  graduate  program 
emphasize  theoretical  study  or 
advanced  study?  Alumni  who 
gave  a  definite  answer  favored 
advanced  over  theoretical  study 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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There’s  more 

to  New  England 
than  shows 


Vermont  Granite  A  Significant 
Factor  in  New  England  Economy 

Up  in  Barre,  Vermont,  the  Rock  of  Ages  Corporation 
is  tlie  world’s  largest  producer  of  granite.  This 
$2()-milliofi  industry,  employing  over  2,000  people, 
is  a  solid  example  of  New  England  leadership. 

An  interesting  sidelight:  Over  67,000  tourists  from 
everv  U.S.  state  and  57  foreign  countries  came  to  look 
t)ver  this  great  natural  resource  in  1962. 


This  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  that  New  England’s 
per  capita  jiersonal  income  runs  11%  above  the 
national  average  .  .  .  that  food  sales  per  household  are 
highest  of  the  nine  U.S.  regions  .  .  .  and  industrialization 
running  well  ahead  of  the  nation. 

In  all  of  the  New  England— Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vennont,  Massachusetts,  Rlimle  Island  and  Connecticut 
—newspapers  give  advertisers  1(X)%  saturation  coverage. 
Your  advertising  in  New  England  newspapers  reaches 
ev'ervhodv— moves  merchandise  faster! 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 


Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E), 
Union  (M),  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 


Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  t  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 


New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  t 
American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


servii 


Photo'.  Rock  of  Aiies  Corp.,  Barre,  Vt. 


J-Education 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

by  a  two  to  one  margin.  Some 
alumni,  however,  said  that 
theory  and  practice  were  too 
closely  linked  to  be  separated 
easily.  One  of  every  four  of  the 
alumni  in  the  latest  survey  said 
he  had  taken  graduate  courses. 

Suggested  Graduate  (bourses 

Some  courses  sug'gested  for 
graduate  study  were  news  an¬ 
alysis,  comparative  journalism, 
press  as  a  political  force,  cen¬ 
sorship  problem  and  newspaper 
reform. 

Did  you  get  practical  experi¬ 
ence  outside  the  classroom  while 
you  were  in  school?  Two  of  three 
answering  the  latest  surv-ey  said 
“yes,”  but  only  half  of  them 
thought  the  experience  helped 
them.  The  Marquette  College  of 
Journalism  and  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  cooperate  in 
a  program  arranging  intern¬ 
ships  on  weekly  newspapers  for 
undergraduates  each  summer. 
In  addition,  some  students  obtain 
summer  jobs  in  journalism  on 
their  own.  Students  who  said 
they  benefited  from  such  experi¬ 
ence  said  they  appreciated  ap¬ 
plying  their  education  and  train¬ 
ing  to  a  practical  situation. 


SCHOLAR — Larry  Harnly,  left,  a 
sports  correspondent  for  the 
Sprin9field  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Rockford  Register-Republic, 
accepts  the  Chamberlain  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
from  Robert  Howard,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  representing  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation.  Young  Harnly  is  a 
journalism  senior. 

Those  wdio  felt  the  experience 
was  limited  in  value  listed  as 
reasons:  No  competent  evalua¬ 
tion  (as  by  a  teacher)  ;  poor 
newspaper;  limited  area  of 
experience. 

Tabulated  survey  data  have 
been  helpful  particularly  to 
faculty  members  in  their  con¬ 
tinuing  discussion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  curriculum.  Some  of 
these  data  may  be  helpful  also 
to  men  in  the  field — for  prob- 
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Icms  sometimes  need  cooperative 
solution.  Similar  surveys  by 
other  journalism  schools  may 
provide  common  data  for  corre¬ 
lation,  to  lend  weight  to  the 
findings.  If  such  surveys  are 
periodic,  useful  trends  may  be 
found. 


Hearst  ‘Con’ 
Shows  Losses 

Losses  only  slightly  under 
those  shown  in  1962  are  listed 
by  Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  in  a  report  issued 
for  the  directors  by  G.  A.  Gor- 
tatowsky,  chairman,  and  A.  J. 
Walker,  secretary-t  reasu  rer . 

A  third  quarter  loss  of  $2,- 
125,300  compares  with  a  $2,- 
677,600  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

The  nine  months  total  shows 
a  loss  of  $6,694,000.  This  is 
$288,200  less  than  the  $6,973,100 
loss  suffered  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1961. 

For  the  latest  quarter,  total 
operating  rev'enue  of  $37,435,- 
000  and  other  income  of  $234,- 
200  compared  with  $36,277,200 
and  $44,600  a  year  ago.  Costs 
of  $39,794,900  compared  with 
$2,677,600  in  the  third  1961 
period. 

For  nine  months,  operating 
revenues  and  other  income  were 
$112,029,400  against  a  $112,- 
309,900  figure  in  1961.  Costs 
totalled  $118,724,300  against 
$119,283,000  in  the  comparable 
nine  months. 


$19  MilUon  Bid 
For  Chronicle’s 
Station  in  S.F. 

Washington 

An  offer  of  $19  million  for 
KRON-tv  was  received  and  re¬ 
jected  last  year  by  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Charles  Thieriot,  president  of 
the  Chronicle,  testified  about  the 
offer  in  response  to  a  question 
during  a  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  here  last  week.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  identify  the  bidder. 

The  Commission  is  looking 
into  the  circumstances  behind 
the  exchange  of  NBC’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  station  WRCV  for 
RKO-General’s  Boston  stations 
WNAC  and  WRKO  and  other 
transactions  in  which  NBC 
would  acquire  a  San  Francisco 
station. 

Mr.  Thieriot  told  of  NBC’s 
offer  of  $8  million  for  KRON 
in  1960.  He  considered  this  price 
“confiscatory,”  the  publisher 
told  the  FCC.  The  real  value,  he 
said,  was  figured  at  around  $16 
million  on  the  basis  of  six  times 
the  annual  earnings  before 
taxes. 

The  Chronicle,  he  said,  did 
not  suggest  the  price  to  NBC 
because  it  was  not  anxious  to 
sell.  NBC  wanted  to  buy  the 
station,  an  ABC  affiliate.  The 
network  finally  negotiated  for 
purchase  of  another  station. 


1 75,000  Records  Sold  Soil  Program 


Milwaukee 
With  the  sales  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  more  than  175,000 
Learn-A-Language  records  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  In  order  of 
popularity  they  were  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Hebrew.  The  largest 
single  day’s  total  sale  was  3,281. 
The  Journal  required  six  cou¬ 
pons  and  $1  for  each  record. 


Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
invested  more  than  $80,000  in 
its  soil  conservation  program, 
an  annual  promotion  to  insure 
the  continuing  prosperity  of  its 
103-county  market  area.  This  is 
the  18th  year  the  newspaper  has 
conducted  this  annual  contest  to 
recognize  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  achievements  throughout 
Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa. 
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Late  new8 
with 

Wood  Super  Flongs 


When  an  important  news  story  breaks  just  before  press  time,  there’s  no  two  ways 
about  it... this  means  replate,  and  fast! 

One-piece,  no-pack  Wood  Super  Flongs  have  brought  to  newspapers  across  the 
country  a  late  news  advantage  never  before  possible  with  ordinary  mats. 

With  Super  Flongs,  originated  and  developed  by  Wood  Flong,  you  eliminate  the 
the  need  for  time-consuming  hand  packing.  This  means  faster  delivery  of  plates  to 
the  press  room. 

Your  readers  deserve  the  latest  news. 

Let  Wood  Super  Flongs  accomplish  this  for  you. 


AT  WOOD  FLONG  .  . .  SERVICE  .  .  .  RESEARCH  .  .  .  DEVELOPMENT 

ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  hat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Books  Of  9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Elaine  Shepard  Tells 
World  Odyssey  Story 


Much  of  the  material  in  “In 
One  Ear”  (Doubleday.  Nov.  9), 
a  collection  of  jokes,  by  Joe 
McCarthy,  has  appeared  in  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  column  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly. 


FORGIVE  us  OUR  PRESS  PASSES. 
By  Elaine  Shepard.  Prentice-Hall, 
EnKlc'vood  Cliffs.  N.  J.  301  pa;ies. 
lllustiated.  $4.95.  Nov.  13. 


Jk.  \  Newsmen  who  make  speeches 

may  be  interested  in  “1,000  Tips 
and  Quips  For  Speakers  and 

Jqjll  Co.,  10  Huron  Drive,  Natick, 

,  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  president 

of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  former  Deputy 

.  ,,  ,  •  -  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

Elatne  Shepard 

trifles  that  had  triggered  my 
entrance  into  a  profession  whose 
members  are  said  to  need  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  the 
acuteness  of  a  diplomat,  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich.  I  could  not  know 
that  the  next  two  years  would 
be  packed  solidly  with  zing — 
uprisings,  tear  gas,  riots,  an¬ 
archy,  Presidential  journeys, 
stupefying  mob  scenes,  stimu¬ 
lating  talks  with  heads  of  state 
and  the  chance  to  work  side  by 
side,  and  learn  from  some  of 
the  best  reporters  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  miraculous,  ex¬ 
citing,  astounding  time  to  try 
to  grip  all  things  coming  with¬ 
in  the  reportorial  framework.  If 
anyone  had  asked  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  if  all  was  right  with  my 
world,  my  reply  would  have 
looked  like  a  bad  case  of  affirma¬ 
tive  palsy.” 

She  has  interviewed  Khrush¬ 
chev  in  Moscow,  Castro  in  Cuba, 

Nasser  in  Cairo;  she  has 
covered  riots  in  Panama  and  the 
Congo;  she  has  searched  for 
and  found  news 
America  and  New  Zealand 


liance. 

The  remarkable  career  of  this  A  feature  story  by  Bob  Con- 
beautiful  woman  from  a  penni-  sidine,  Hearst  Headline  Serv- 
less  candy  store  clerk  to  a  mo-  ice,  written  from  the  carrier 
tion  picture  star,  international  Essex  on  the  Ionian  Seas  on 
hostess  in  Washington  and  that  trip  reported:  “For  one  of 
Ankara  as  the  wife  of  an  Air  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first. 
Corps  officer,  television  and  time  in  the  history  of  this  classic 
ladio  star  and  finally  for  the  carrier,  a  sign  reading,  ‘Ladies 
last  two  years  as  a  newspaper  powder  room’  was  pasted  on  the 
foreign  correspondent  of  stellar  door  of  a  head.  This  was  for 
attainment  closely  parallels  that  the  accommodation  of  a  rare  girl 
of  an  earlier  star  (singer)  and  passenger,  Elaine  Shepard,  of 
famous  hostess  who  turned  news  Women’s  News  Service,  who  ap- 
writer,  Cobina  Wright  Sr.  peared  on  the  flight  deck  in  a 
(E&P,  July  22,  1961,  page  42).  nifty  buff -colored  slacks  outfit. 

„  , ,  .  There  are  3,147  officers,  crew 

nrealhlcjis  Excileiiiotil  ,  u  j  .u  171  .... 

and  reporters  aboard  the  Essex, 

Elaine  Shepard’s  breathless  making  Miss  Shepard  the  big¬ 
reporting  is  to  Ije  preferred  gest  thing  that  has  happened  to 
above  stolid  reporting  because  it  the  U.  S.  Navy  since  the  switch 
conveys  excitement,  urgency,  from  sail  to  steam.”  So  she 
glamour,  color.  The  breathless-  sometimes  makes  news  as  she 
ness  sometimes  does  leave  the  reports  news, 
reader  a  bit  bewildered.  Incidentally,  her  old  home 

Miss  Shepard  was  the  only  ne\vspaper,  the  Olney  (Ill.) 
woman  in  “Hagerty’s  Herd,”  ^lail,  headlined  the  trip: 

the  press  party  accompanying  *  Elaine  Off  On  Cordial 

President  Eisenhower  on  his  Tour.  ’ 

22,370-mile  trip  to  11  countries 
in  19  days,  and  Jim  Hagerty, 
the  President’s  press  secretary, 
addressed  the  group:  “Gentle¬ 
men  and  lady.”  Everywhere, 
she  smashed  precedents  and 
often  her  eager  persistence 


John  Milton  Hagen,  a  writer 
for  Hollywood  News  Features, 
is  author  of  “The  Shrew'd  Nude 
&  Other  Light  Verse  &  Dark” 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York).  Critique  by  Jimmy  Du¬ 
rante:  “John  Milton  Hagen’s 
voises  are  O.K.  in  my  own  book, 
too.  And  in  my  dictionary  his 
choice,  toise,  revoise  voise  is 
fabulatious,  colossical,  stupen- 
dicular  and — if  I  may  quote  a 
pun — funicular.” 


“Practical  Public  Relations” 
(Pitman  Publishing  Corp.  258 
pages.  $7.50)  is  by  a  leading 
British  public  relations  expert, 
Sam  Black,  who  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  In.sti- 
tute  of  Public  Relations,  London, 
and  was  for  five  years  editor  of 
the  Institute’s  Journal.  The  book 
deals  with  the  theory  of  public 
relations,  different  media  at  the 
disposal  of  the  publicist,  case 
histories,  and  a  survey  of  public 
relations  as  a  career. 


The  Citizen  and  the  News” 
in  South  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 

....  .  addresses  delivered  at  the  golden 

...  H'"*— w  advised  and  aided  by  anniversary  celebration  of  the 

I  thought  of  the  tremendous  her  friend,  Henry  Noble  Taylor,  Marquette  University  College  of 

tragically  killed  in  the  Congo  Journalism  (Marquette  Univer- 
fighting.  sity  Press,  1131  W.  Wisconsin 

“Forgive  Us  Our  Press  Ave.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis.  208 
Passes”  (delightful  title)  sup-  pages.  Paper  cover.  $2.50). 
ports  this  eulogy  by  her  editor,  David  Host,  professor  of  jour- 
Mr.  Roessner:  “Elaine  is  a  nalism  at  Marquette,  edited  the 


The  ultimate  in  press  drive 
design—  the  (’ontrolled-liectifier 
Unit  Drive  -  is  now  a  reality, 
and  llurletron  is  proud  to 
introduce  it  to  the  industry 
with  the  first  installation  in 
the  new  plant  of  the  Davenport 
Times- Democrat  on  a  70,000 
{laper-per-hour 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 

Other  llurletron  Controlled-Kec- 
tifier  Unit  Drives  on  order: 
TOLEDO  HL.\DE  9  Units, 
1  Folder;  PONTIAC  PRFSS- 
7  Units,  1  Folder;  CALGARY 
HFRALD  12  Units,  2  Folders; 
R  FG I N A  UFA  D F 1  i-I’OST— 
0  Units,  1  Folder; 
SASKATOON  STAR-PHOFNIX 
—  ()  Units,  1  Folder. 

This  new  drive  demonstrates  once 
again  the  .superior  know-how 
that  has  earned  llurletron  the 
lead  in  the  press  drive  field ! 


'The  Drive 
that's 
10  Years 
Ahead" 


HURLETRON  CONTROLLED-RECTIFIER  UNIT  DRIVE 

newly  installed  at  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- Democrat 


stay  ahead  with  HURLETRON 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 


HURLETRON  ...A/ieac/  again 

with  the  FIRST  INSTALLATION  anywhere  of  a 

CONTROLLED-RECTIFIER  ONIT  DRIVE 
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.  .  To  start  a  small  weekly  paper, 
you'd  be  foolish  if  you  started  it 
with  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  .  .  .  why  hasn't  some¬ 
one  come  along  with  a  printing 
press  that  costs  fourteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  you  can  throw 
away  after  using  it  for  two  years?" 


.  .  the  anonymous  editorial  by 
an  anonymous  staff  is  ineffectual 
.  .  .  You  show  me  an  editorial  page 
of  America  today  that  has  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Hearsf  in  New  York  af 
the  time  he  wrote  them  and  every¬ 
body  knew  he  wrote  them." 

Photos  by  Rick  Friedman 


GOLDEN  AT  CHAPEL  HILL: 

"...  I  believe  that  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  dead  .  .  .  some  day 
there  will  be  many  personal  jour¬ 
nals,  journals  of  eight  or  sixteen 
pages  in  which  intelligent  men  will 
be  giving  their  opinions  of  the 
news.  Nothing  but  opinion." 


".  .  .  I've  fulfilled  my  function  as 
a  newspaperman  because  first  I'm 
a  newspaperman  before  I'm  a  Jew, 
an  American,  a  Zionist,  and  a 
Democrat  ...  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  great  honors  that  can  come 
to  a  man,  to  be  accepted  as  a 
newspaperman." 


achieved  a  bit  of  effectiveness  a  place,  and  an  hour.  It  was 
with  the  Carolina  Israelite,  it  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  I 
wasn’t  just  a  Jew  paper,  and  went.  And  there  in  his  home  he 
it  was  too  late  for  them  to  do  had  Jimmy  Street  and  Noel 
anything.  I’d  become  a  big  shot  Houston  and  three  or  four  pro- 
and  that,  my  friends,  w^as  that,  fessors  and  I  was  photographed 
They  were  stuck  with  me.  with  them.  When  the  Jews  of 
“Oh,  there  was  some  trouble.  Charlotte  saw  a  picture  of  me 
I  had  trouble  with  the  Jews  in  Graham,  they  figur^ 

North  Carolina;  oh,  the  trouble  I  was  safe  since  the  Gentile 
I  had  with  them.  In  Charlotte  seemed  to  approve.  As  long  as 
they  organized  a  committee,  I  ^  Gentile  such  as  Frank  Graham 
don’t  know  what  they  called  it  thought  I  was  all  right,  I  was 
but  it  was  really  a  ‘Go  Home,  now  Kosher.  I  was  ^  okay  with 
Golden,  Committee.’  That’s  what  the  Jewish  community.’’ 
it  really  was.  What  kind  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

J ewsh  paper  they  ^id,  is  it  to  „ PhiloM>phy 

talk  about  the  Scottsboro  boys 

in  Alabama?  Never  heard  of  “I  think  in  this  I  have  tried 
such  a  thing.  A  Jewish  paper  and  I  think  maybe  I  have  suc- 
tells  about  who  is  visiting  where  ceeded  to  some  extent.  I’ve  ful- 
and  the  date  of  the  next  ban-  filled  my  function  as  a  news- 
quet,  and  all  that  stuff.  But  here  paperman  because  first  I’m  a 
I  was  talking  about  the  Scotts-  newspaperman,  a  newspaper- 
boro  boys.  And  I  got  into  lots  man  before  I’m  a  Jew,  an  Ameri- 
of  trouble.  I  was  the  verge  of  can,  a  Zionist,  and  a  Democrat, 
surrender.  “And  I  think  perhaps  when 

“What  saved  me,  and  I  mean  Life  magazine  was  satisfied  with 
this  sincerely  and  gratefully,  article  that  I  wrote  about 
was  this  University  of  North  Germany  in  1961,  and  wrote  it, 
Carolina.  I’d  have  had  no  chance,  as  a  Jew,  then  I  may  have 
none  whatsoever.  They  were  achieved  this  right  to  call  niy- 
closing  in  on  me  from  all  sides  a  reporter.  And  I  pride 

when  the  ‘University’  came  to  myself  on  this.  If  someone  asks 
my  assistance,  even  though  the  what  I  consider  myself,  it  s 
University  itself  was  unaware  aot  a  writer,  an  author,  it’s  a 


The  Weekly  Editor 


GOLDEN  ON  GOLDEN 


Bv  Rick  Frieilnian 
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Fourth  i)i  a  Senes 


WHY  DO  NEWSPAPERS 
USE  DIRECT  MAIL? 


For  two  main  reasons:  to  reach  their  own  advertisers  or  prospective  advertisers,  and  to 
build  circulation  within  a  specific  area  or  county. 


What  newspapers  like  about  using  business  mail  is  that  in  both  cases  it  pre-selects  the 
audience  and  pin-points  the  target  for  maximum  results. 


Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  newspapers  who  have  used  business  mail  to  support 
or  strengthen  their  positions  with  outstanding  and  recognized  success: 


*  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-News 

*  Albuquerque  Journal  &  Tribune 

*  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  &  Journal 

*  Boston  Record  American 

*  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 

*  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 

*  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Daily  News 

*  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Post  &  Times-Star 
Dallas  Morning  News 

*  Detroit  Times 

*  Duluth  Herald  &  News-Tribune 
El  Paso  Herald  Post,  Times 

*  Greenville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner 
Houston  Post 

Indianapolis  Star  &  News 
Indianapolis  Times 
Journal  of  Commerce 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Sentinel 


New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Times 

Newark  News 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Group 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Sales 

San  Francisco  Call  &  Bulletin 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Springfield  (Mo.)  News  &  Leader  Press 

Toledo  Blade,  Times 

Toronto  Daily  Star 

Tyler  (Texas)  Courier  Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Washington  Post 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun 


What  does  this  prove?  It  proves  that  newspapers  can  and  do  use  another  medium  — 
business  mail — to  gain  attention.  But  it  also  proves  that  both  media  complement  each  other  more 
than  they  compete,  and  there’s  a  specific  time  when — and  place  where — each  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage. 


Our  point  is  that  Business  Mail  helps  newspapers.  In  turn,  newspapers  can 
help  mail  advertising  by  recognizing  its  services  and  better  understanding  its  role. 

•Direct  Mail  Award  Winners 


THE  BUSINESS  MAIL  FOUNDATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


“I  l)elieve  that  this  type  of 
personal  journalism  may  very 
well  be  one  of  the  next  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  business.  The 
publishing  of  a  daily  newspaper 
is  entirely  different  from  30 
years  ago.  The  costs  are  tre¬ 
mendous,  fantastic  really.  It 
costs  the  a\erage  daily  paper 
from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  day  to  put  the  paper 
on  the  street.  The  news  is 
bi-eaking  ali  over  the  world.  It 
costs  the  newspaper  tremendous 
sums  of  money  to  gather  this 
news  which  they  know  they  must 
have. 

“It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
editorial  page  has  suffered  a 
decline  in  influence.  Our  edi¬ 
torials  today  are  not  effective. 
In  the  first  place,  the  anonymous 
editorial  by  an  anonymous  staff 
is  ineffectual.  Oh,  I  suppose  it 
cut  some  ice  when  they  write 
about  taking  in  some  new  per¬ 
imeter  areas  into  the  city;  peo¬ 
ple  ai-e  interested  in  that,  or 
when  they  discuss  some  new 
parking  regulation.  Beyond  that 
there’s  very  little  effectiveness. 

The  Kylint' 

“The  effectiveness  now,  as  in 
the  past,  as  in  the  future,  is  in 
the  by-line.  This  is  why  your 
columnists  have  made  such  a 
tremendous  success  in  the  last 
30  years.  It  is  not  because  of 
their  excellence,  necessarily. 
Some  are  good,  a  few  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  others  are  mediocre. 
Their  success  is  based  on  the 
fact  it  is  ‘by  Walter  Lippman,’ 
‘by  Stewart  Alsop,’  ‘by  Drew 
Pearson.’  This  is  the  secret  of 
it.  You  show  me  an  editorial 
page  of  America  today  that  has 
the  influence  of  Hearst  in  New 
York  at  the  time  he  wrote  them 
and  everybody  knew  he  wrote 
them.  Or  Mr.  Pulitizer,  who,  on 
more  than  one  occassion,  de¬ 
termined  a  city  and  .statewide 
election;  or  Victor  Berger  who 
as  an  editor  elected  the  first 
Socialist  mayor  in  America  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

“I  believe  that  some  day  there 
will  be  many  personal  journals, 
journals  eight  or  sixteen  pages 
in  which  intelligent  men  will  be 
giving  their  opinion  of  the  news. 
Nothing  but  opinion. 

“I  am  looking  foi’ward  to  it. 
And  there  are  some  signs  that 
others  may  be  thinking  along 
these  lines.  The  costs  are  still 
prohibitive.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  day  when  we  can  go  to  the 
moon  and  talk  of  hitting  the 
planet  Venus,  why  hasn’t  some¬ 
one  come  along  with  a  printing 
press  that  costs  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  that  you  can 


throw  away  after  using  it  for 
two  years?  This  isn’t  a  joke,  it’s 
a  mystery. 

“Why  hasn’t  this  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  world  of  fan¬ 
tastic  technology?  To  stai’t  a 
small  weekly  paper,  you’d  be 
foolish  if  you  .started  it  with 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  Anything  less  and  you 
would  lose  your  money.” 


“.  .  .  the  anonymous  editorial 
.  .  .  because  it  comes  out  of  a 
staff  meeting  tries  hard  to  stay 
away  from  controversy.  There’s 
always  one  fellow  at  the  meeting 
who  says,  ‘It’s  too  controversial,’ 
and  that's  that.  I  know  a  fellow 
in  this  state  who  took  a  bus 
with  twenty  postcards  and  he 
mailed  a  postcard  to  his  paper 
from  every  bus  station  at  which 
he  stopped,  and  it  changed  the 
editorial  policy  of  that  paper. 
One  guy  could  do  that  with 
twenty  postcards  and  twenty 
different  signatures  which  he 
invented.” 


Ohio  Weekly  Plant 
Destroyed  by  Fire 

Toronto,  Ohio 

A  building  housing  the  Toron¬ 
to  Weekly  Tribune  and  the 
Boyer  Printing  Co.  was  ruined 
in  a  Saturday  night  (Oct.  27) 
blaze  that  killed  one  person  and 
caused  an  estimated  $75,000 
damage. 

Walter  Fair,  53,  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  owner  of  the  printing 
company,  died  in  the  fire. 

Clarence  Peck,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  paper,  said  the 
weekly  had  not  missed  an  issue 
since  he  took  over  opeiation  in 
1945. 


E&P  Now  Revising 
Yearbook  Listings 

The  list  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  weekly,  semi-weekly 
and  tri-weekly  basis  are  now 
being  revised  for  inclusion  in  the 
1963  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  listings 
are  correct  and  up-to-date,  edi¬ 
tors  are  requested  to  complete 
and  return  the  information 
forms  which  they  received  from 
E&P.  Editors  of  new  weeklies 
can  request  the  forms  from 
Albert  E.  Weis,  research  Man¬ 
ager,  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Still  Trying  to  Get 
Seat  in  Gallery 

Ottawa 

The  battle  of  Raymond 
Rodgers,  former  Ottawa  editor 
of  Saturday  Niyht,  to  force  the 
granting  of  an  associate  mem- 
l>ership  in  Canada’s  Parlimen- 
tary  Press  Gallery  is  still  going 
on. 

Mr.  Rogers  lost  his  member¬ 
ship  when  he  left  Saturday 
Night  and  later  applied  for 
associate  status  when  he  became 
a  part-time  columnist  for  the 
St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard. 

A  closed  meeting  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  gallery  members  ruled  that 
the  part  time  job  did  not  qualify 
him  for  a  seat  in  the  Gallery. 

Mr.  Rodgers  instituted  court 
action  against  the  executive  to 
force  acceptance.  He  has  now 
dropped  his  action  but  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  Marcel  Lambert, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  rulings  in  relation  to 
the  Press  Gallery. 


GRABCUBANOW! 

■  A1  ACtil'A  U)l.'NT\’ 

_ FREE  PRESS 

TIGHT  BLOCKADE 
Oil,  Food,  Everything! 

UNNO-WIN’ROADTORUIN 

Reds  Stall  Eor  Time! 

Till  All  Cuban  Bases  Ready! 

us  Doom  Up  To  Nik? 

Shoot  Down  Soviet  Jets! 
PRAY,  PASS  AMMUNITION 

HEADY  STUFF-This  was  the  front 
page  of  Rod  Arlcell's  weekly  Ala¬ 
chua  County  Free  Press  (Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.)  on  Oct.  25. 


5,000  Participate 
In  Medical  Forums 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A  series  of  four  medical  for¬ 
ums  conducted  in  October  by 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  drew  a 
total  of  nearly  5,000  persons. 
The  evening  forums,  presented 
in  a  high  school  auditorium  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Medical  Society,  were 
held  one  week  apart,  with  each 
forum  being  restricted  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  topic.  Specialists  in  each 
of  the  fields  served  as  panelists. 
Color  slides  and  motion  pictures 
were  used. 

The  Gazette  ran  advance 
stories  in  which  Dennis  Farrell, 
the  newspaper’s  medical  writer, 
discussed  the  topics  scheduled 
for  each  of  the  forums  and  gave 
the  background  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  were  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  speakers. 


THURSDATA 


SUSPENDS— After  12  year.- 
at  the  Raf /if on  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Robert  W.  Hershberger  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  suspending  the 
weekly  “for  economic  reasons.” 

.  .  .  “The  Carmel  (Ind.)  Stib- 
urban,  first  locally-based  news¬ 
paper  in  Carmel  in  30  years,  has 
suspended  publication  after  a 
61-week  existence.  According  to 
Publisher  Merritt  Murphy  the 
weekly  reached  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,500  but  did  not  get 
enough  advertising  support  to 
continue.  Ralph  Kramer,  editor 
since  the  paper  began  in  August, 
1961,  will  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Noblesville  Daily  Ledger 
.  .  .  The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Chroniele  has  suspended  opera¬ 
tion.  According  to  Publisher 
Jack  Blum,  “extreme  financial 
pressure”  caused  the  death  of 
the  year-old  weekly.  The  state 
of  New  York  recently  ruled  that 
the  Chronicle  was  to  get  all 
legal  advertising  from  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie  (E&P,  Oct.  6, 
Page  15). 

*  Hi 

SECOND  PAPER  —  Philip 
Calderazzi,  editor/publisher  of 
the  weekly  Newington  (Conn.) 
Toum.  Crier,  has  started  a  sec¬ 
ond  publication,  the  Newington 
Yankee  Flyer,  appearing  on 
Fridays  twice  monthly.  Initial 
circulation  guarantee  is  6,000. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

STRONG  RESPONSE  —  The 
Harriman  (Tenn.)  Reeord  is 
ready  to  dispute  anyone  who 
.says  editorials  ai’en’t  read. 
After  it  ran  an  editorial  Oct.  11 
describing  efforts  by  certain 
county  officials  to  delay  a  nurs¬ 
ing  home  addition  to  Harriman 
Hospital,  more  than  100  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  other  comments 
came  in  congratulating  the  pa¬ 
per. 

♦  ♦  * 

SUNDAY  PAPER  —  The 
Vienna  (W.  Va.)  Mid-Ohio 
Valley  Observer,  a  Sunday 
weekly,  has  started  publication 
with  an  announced  circulation 
of  5,700  residential  deliveries  by 
route  carriers  and  900  to  1,600 
commercial  drop  sales  per  week. 
Distribution  is  throughout  the 
Mid-Ohio  Valley,  w'hich  covers 
19  communities,  including  Park¬ 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Marietta, 
Ohio.  The  paper  is  produced  by 
offset. 

*  «  >i< 

REALTY  SALE  —  Hubert 
Phipps,  publisher  of  the  Fau¬ 
quier  Democrat  in  Orange 
County,  Va.,  has  sold  39  acres 
of  land  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  as  a  site  for  a 
$45,000  ranch-style  house.  It's 
on  Rattlesnake  Mountain  near 
Middleburg,  Va. 
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What’s  behind 


.  .  .  global  coverage  of  all  the  news  that  affects  business  ...  as  useful  to  members  of  the 
press  as  to  America’s  top  businessmen.  Editors  and  newscasters  from  Minneapolis  to 
Mozambique  quote  Business  Week  as  the  authoritative  source  for  business  news.  To 
serve  newsmen  especially,  Business  Week  has  established  Business  Week  Information 
Services— a  special  link  between  Business  Week’s  global  news-gathering  system  and 
other  members  of  the  press.  BWIS  delivers  each  week:  Air-mailed  news  releases,  the 
“Business  Week  Index,’’  and  the  “Business  Outlook”  for  radio  broadcasts.  And  each 
month:  “The  Measure  of  Personal  Income”  by  news  release  and  telephonic  hook-up. 
To  receive  these  special  features,  write  BWIS,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


A  McGraw-Hill  Magazine 


LIGHT-TRAFFICI  ASPHALT  SURFACE 


THIS  IS  A 


ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 


THIS  IS  A 


HEAVY-DUTY 


A.  3"  Asphalt  Surface  Course  (highest  type  aggregate  with  paving  Asphalt) 

B.  7"  Asphalt  Base  Course  (2-3‘/2"  layers) 

C.  9"  Aggregate  Subbase 


A.  1"  to  1*/?"  Road  Mix  Surface  (Crushed  aggregate  with  liquid  Asphalt) 

B.  4"  to  6"  Compacted  gravel 


(Actual  thicknesses  in  any  specific  location  vary 
with  traffic,  soil  and  material  characteristics) 


Whatever  the 
road  requirement... 
Asphalt  pavement 
can  be  designed 
for  any  ioad 


When  your  state’s  highway  engineers  | 
specify  Asphalt  pavement  for  new  road  ' 
construction, you  getthe  mostdurable,  | 
most  economical  pavement  modern  | 
ngineeringscien(;e  has  yet  developed 
-and  the  most  versatile!  No  matter 
what  the  need,  Asphalt  pavements  can 
handle  any  requirement,  from  light- 
traffic  local  and  farm-to-market  roads 
to  heavy-duty  DEEP-STRENGTH  (As¬ 
phalt-Base)  pavements  built  to  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  standards. 


Taxpayer  savings— with  greater  safety.  ; 

Original  construction  costs  can  be  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  50%  by  using  eco¬ 
nomical  DEEP-STRENGTH  (Asphalt-  j 
Base)pavement.  Also,  taxpayers  bene-  j 
fit  further  because  DEEP  STRENGTH  | 
Asphalt  pavements  have  lower  annual  | 
cost,  including  maintenance!  Official  j 
I  results  of  the  recent  AASHO  Road  Test  i 
'show  that  Asphalt-treated  bases  were 
1.3  times  as  effective  as  cement-treat¬ 
ed  bases.  The  results  also  point  out 
that  high-type  Asphalt  pavements  had 
a  higher  coefficient  of  friction  (skid- 
resistance)  than  concrete  pavements, 
for  greater  driving  safety. 

Easier  to  drive  — smoother,  quieter 
ride.  Lane  markings  and  traffic  stripes 
on  Asphalt  pavements  stand  out— are 
easier  to  see  in  all  weather,  day  or 
night.  Snow  and  ice  melt  quicker— de¬ 
icing  chemicals  do  no  harm.  And  there 
are  no  summer  pavement  "blow-ups.” 
You  ride  safer,  more  comfortably  the  | 
whole  year  round— with  no  annoying  ' 
thump-thump-thump. 

Why  not  get  all  the  facts  now  about  the 
advantages  of  versatile,  economical 
DEEP-STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavements? 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  THE 

better  way  to  better  roads. 


i 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 


College  Park,  Maryland 


PROMOTION 

‘Five-W’  Week  Theme 
Used  in  Ads  and  Spots 

By  George  Will 


film,  “Newspapei*.” 

NOTE:  Why  not  tear  out  this 
page  and  put  it  in  your  file 
for  “Newspaper  Week  1963”  be¬ 
fore  you  forget?  In  fact,  the 
5-W  series  would  make  good 
filler  copy  to  run  any  time  of  the 
year,  in  any  newspaper. 

M  *  * 

QUIZ  —  “What  do  these  men 
have  in  common?”  asks  a  full- 


If  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune's  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  Clarence  Harding,  tried 
to  use  as  much  space  any  other 
week  he  would  have  been  handed 
his  head. 

He  got  away  with  it  the  week 
of  October  14,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Daily  use  of  advertising  and 
editorial  space  was  the  keynote 
of  an  all-media,  all-out  cam¬ 
paign,  backed  up  with  special 
plant  tours  and  a  program  of 
talks  before  service  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Theme  of  the  Tribune  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  “five  W’s” — who, 
what,  where,  when  and  why. 
Two-column,  300-line  advertise¬ 
ments  and  television  and  radio 
spots  hammered  at  the  theme  all 
week  long. 

Here  are  capsule  samples  of 
the  copy  u.sed: 

“Your  newspaper  tells  you 
WHO  stands  out  from  the 
crowd.  Every  day,  it  rewrites 
the  history  of  man,  making  it 
moie  complete,  more  current.  It 
is  as  old  as  time,  as  new  as  the 
moment.  That’s  one  reason  why 
newspapers  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  life  .  .  , 

“Your  newspaper  tells  WHAT 
is  happening  in  the  world.  No 
fleeting  glimpse  nor  half-heard 
word,  your  newspaper.  When 
held  in  your  hand  it  gives  you, 
literally,  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  another  reason 
newspapers  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  life  .  .  . 

“Your  newspaper  tells  you 
WHERE  news  is  happening  in 
terms  of  a  living  geography 
lesson.  The  world  wide  news 
and  picture  services  give  its 
editors  arms  long  enough  to  en¬ 
circle  the  globe  as  they  reach 
out  to  grasp  the  story  of  our 
times  .  .  . 

“Your  newspaper  tells  you 
WHEN  things  happen.  Written 
for  you  today,  it  recalls  the 
yesterdays  and  explores  the  to¬ 
morrow’s,  putting  them  in  focus 
for  you  in  terms  of  the  world  as 
it  is,  today  .  .  . 

“On  its  editorial  page,  your 
newspaper  tells  the  WHY  of  the 
news  as  men  see  it.  This  page  is 
the  forum  of  reader,  columnist 
and  editor.  The  news  columns 
tell  the  story  of  man;  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  tells  what  he  thinks 
of  the  world  and  how  he  would 


change  it.  That’s  another  rea¬ 
son  why  newspapers  make  a  big 
difference  in  your  life.” 

Newspaperboy  is  ‘HOW’ 

On  New’spaperboy  Day,  tbe 
Tribune  campaign  added  an  “H” 
to  the  five  “W’s”. 

Your  newspaperboy  is  HOW, 
the  most  important  HOW  of 
putting  the  newspaper  into  your 
hands  each  day.  Without  his 
faithfulness,  in  every  kind  of 
weather,  all  the  things  that  go 
into  making  this  paper  possible 
would  be  useless.  That’s  why 
your  newspaperboy,  as  well  as 
your  newspaper,  makes  a  big 
difference  in  your  life.” 

A  two-color  page  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  honored  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  “Honor  Carriei-s,”  carry¬ 
ing  individual  pictures. 

A  dinner  w’as  given  for  the 
4.'>  boys  and  their  fathers  in 
mid-week.  Honor  carriers,  se¬ 
lected  for  leadership  qualities, 
carrier  service  and  scholastic 
achievement,  selected  from 
among  the  Tribune’s  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1,400  carriers, 
received  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association’s  "Outstanding 
Newspaperboy  Award.”  A  7- 
column  group  picture  of  the 
carriers  was  published  the  next 
day. 

The  Sunday  edition  carried  a 
magazine  article  featuring  a 
hou.se  in  which  newspapers  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the 
furniture.  The  “Vox  Populi” 
half-page  comic  feature  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Comics  Council  and 
distributed  by  AN  PA  was  also 
published. 

A  full-page  feature,  “Trib¬ 
une  Publishes  ‘Book’  Each  Day,” 
appeared  as  a  kick-off  article 
opening  the  observance.  The 
page,  including  excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  presentation  of  how  a 
newspaper  is  produced,  proved 
so  popular  that  thousands  of 
reprints  were  run  off  for  dis¬ 
tribution  dui’ing  guided  plant 
tours,  and  will  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

A  talk  designed  to  .show  the 
important  contributions  news¬ 
papers  make  to  their  communi¬ 
ties  was  presented  to  aU  service 
clubs  in  South  Bend  and  Mis¬ 
hawaka.  The  talk  described  in 
detail  many  of  the  Tribune’s 
public  service  activities.  Used 
in  connection  with  the  talk  was 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 


page  promotion  ad  from  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  published'  on  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day.  In  the  ad  were  photos 
of  Walt  Disney,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  astronaut  Alan  Shepard 
and  a  15-yeai’-old  Riverside  lad. 
Jay  Wall.  Copy,  of  course,  tells 
that  “all  built  a  good  part  of 
their  character  and  learned  life¬ 
long  values  through  newspaper¬ 
boy  training.” 

*  ❖  ♦ 

SALUD  —  Xeivsdnp,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  daily,  used  a  two- 
page  spread  in  its  Oct.  19  edi¬ 
tions  with  the  streamer  head, 
“Newspaperboys  Around  World 
Salute  Newsday’s  6,500  Car- 
I’iers.”  The  page  carried  action 
photos  of  carriers  from  the 
Philippines,  Brazil,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  Australia,  Hawaii 
and  England,  along  with  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  foreign  newspa¬ 
perboys  to  their  Newsday 
counterparts.  A  line  drawing  of 
the  flag  of  each  area  was  in¬ 
cluded  along  with  the  text.  Pro¬ 
motion  manager  Dave  George 
and  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Bill  Ritter  worked  with 
UPI  to  get  the  photos  and  mes¬ 
sages  on  a  deadline  basis. 

*  *  * 

TRAVEL  —  Direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  travel  pages  takes  the 
form  of  a  piece  of  luggage,  with 
inside  copy  overprinting  shirts, 
pajamas  and  other  apparel. 

*  ♦  * 

BOATING  —  “We’re  in  the 
same  boat,”  is  the  catchline  on 
a  novel  accordion-fold  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
for  its  Boating  Special,  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  New  York 
Boat  Show. 

*  *  4> 

BADGE  —  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  distributed  big, 
shiny  yellow  lapel  buttons  to 
staffers  last  week,  bearing  the 
slogan,  “Yes.  I’m  one  of  the 
400-thou.sand !”  Purpose:  to  her¬ 
ald  circulation  increases  for  the 
H-T,  now  averaging  over  400,- 
000  daily.  Result:  Employees 
are  wearing  the  badges  and  ob¬ 
viously  demonstrating  stepped- 
up  morale.  The  fever  has  spread. 
Even  the  bartenders  at  Blake’s 
Artists  and  Writers  Club  next 
to  the  Herald-Trib  Building  are 
sporting  the  badges.  The  gim¬ 
micks  were  distributed  via  the 
Trib’s  internal  house  organ, 
“What’s  Going  On?” 
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Journalism  Alumni 
Give  Citations  to  3 

Los  Angeles 

Three  men,  representing 
newspapers,  broadcasting  and 
periodicals,  were  honored  by  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fomia  School  of  Journalism 
Alumni  Association  recently. 

Receiving  the  awards  for 
“editorial  excellence  in  the 
major  conununications  media 
during  the  past  year”  were  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Norman  Cous¬ 
ins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
vieiv,  and  James  C.  Hagerty, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news, 
special  events  and  public  affairs 
for  the  American  Broadcasting 


2  Writers  Honored 
By  Insurance  Croup 

Detroit 

Two  newsmen  were  presented 
the  National  Association  of  In¬ 
dependent  Insurer’s  annual  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Awards  at  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  18th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

A  plaque  and  cash  awards  of 
$500  each  were  presented  to 
Roger  Kenney,  insurance  editor 
of  the  United  States  Investor, 
and  Harry  Snook,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  ClvaHotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  for  their  contributions 
to  public  understanding  of  the 
insurance  industry. 


Advertising  volume  in  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  during  October, 
1962.  set  an  all-time  high,  topping 
ad  volume  for  any  other  month  in 
the  historv-  of  the  paper. 


The  Nov.  13th  session  of  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Group's  Career  course  will  fea¬ 
ture  as  one  of  its  panelists  Matilda 
Tavlor.  associate  fashion  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  Topic 

for  panel  discussion  will  be  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editing  and 
reporting. 


On  the  convention  schedule  next 
week  for  the  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  &  Colorists  to  be  held  Nov. 
14-17  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Atlanta.  Covering  for  the  paper, 
in  addition  to  Atlanta  bureau  chief 
Murray  W’yche.  will  be  Kenneth  .A. 
Howry,  editor,  and  Frank  McNeir- 
ney,  editor  of  the  colors  and  finishes 
section. 


Virgil  V.  McNitt,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  McNaught 
LADY  BOSS — Martha  Lee  Patton  Syndicate  —  an  Outstanding 
has  been  named  managing  editor  Achievement  Award  as  an 

alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  has  been  in  journ¬ 
alism  60  years. 


'  of  the  weekly  Winter  Park  (Fla.) 

Herald.  With  the  Sun  Herald 
since  its  inception  in  1959,  Mrs. 
ffs  Patton  has  served  as  advertising 
he  manager  and  editor.  She  formerly 
was  woman's  page  editor  of  the 
ke  daily  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  and  _  _ 

Qf  a  feature  writer  for  the  Denver  desk,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
(Colo.)  Times  and  the  Denver  nal. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Mrs.  Pat-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

-  ■  ton  succeeds  David  Gregory,  gen-  WaRREN  BALDWIN,  a  former 
manager.  chief  of  Southam’s  Ottawa,  Ont., 

on  Kay  Johnstone,  instructor  news  bureau  —  to  Ottawa  cor- 
ily  in  Journalism,  University  of  respondent  for  the  Montreal 
Oi’egon — named  executive  sue-  (Qne.)  Financial  Times. 
of  cessor  of  the  Oregon  Scholastic  *  ♦  ♦ 

>n-  Press,  succeeding  Roy  Paul  Bob  Deeks,  formerly  with  the 
ss  Nelson,  assistant  professor  of  classified  advertising  depart- 
journalism.  Oregon  Scholastic  ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
,^g  Press  works  with  high  school  Journal  —  to  the  Pendleton 
j„  newspaper  and  yearbook  staffs.  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian  ad  staff. 


Howard  S.  Rains,  Fairchild’s  New 
England  editorial  director,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
season  of  The  Textile  Club  in 
Boston  which  was  held  last  week  at 
the  Parker  House.  Mr.  Rains  dis- 
cus.sed  the  basic  economic  outlook, 
the  stock  market  and  the  business 
situation  with  emphasis  on  textiles. 


On  hand  to  report  developments  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn., 
Nov.  14-16,  will  he  Jerome  Frank, 
editor  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  and  Gerald  Scorse,  head  of 
the  paper’s  tooling  and  manufac¬ 
turing  section. 


Chester  C.  Gnatt  —  from 
education  news  writer  for  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era  to 
news  assistant  in  the  department 
of  public  information  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University. 


Luther  W’.  Sanders  and  Dick  Costa 
have  been  added  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  correspondents’  staff 
to  represent  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
and  METALWORKING  NEWS  in 
Memphis.  Tenn..  and  Utica,  N.  Y., 
respectively.  Additional  new  ap¬ 
pointees  to  the  correspondents’  list 
to  handle  coverage  for  all  Fairchild 
papers  are;  Jack  Chamberlain  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. ;  Elaine  Reese 
in  State  College,  Pa.;  Don  Becker 
in  Olympia,  Wash.;  Robert  Shep¬ 
herd  in  Steubenville,  0. 


Walter  Ryals — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Sherwood,  now  regional 
sales  representative,  E.  D. 
Kramer  Co.,  circulation  supply 
organization.  Richard  Vermil- 
yer — now  R-J  city  circulation 
manager. 


Dan  Miles — to  circulation 
manager.  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ea»t  12Hi  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

Pebihhert  ef 

Daily  Nawi  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Daily,  Foofwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Han's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


GLAMOUR  UNDER  FOUR  HATS — Serving  at  models  at  a  luncheon 
fashion-show  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Cartoonist  Society  Milt 
Gross  Fund  Oct.  25  at  the  Hotel  Astor  were:  Nadine  King,  wife  of 
Warren  King  (editorial  cartoonist.  New  York  Daily  News);  Mrs.  Leonard 
Starr,  wife  of  Leonard  Starr  ("Mary  Perkins — On  Stage");  Mrs.  Fay 
Irving,  daughter-in-law  of  Jay  Irving  ("Potsey");  and  Mrs.  Dolores 
Holman,  wife  of  NCS  President  Bill  Holman  ("Smokey  Stover"). 
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Martin,  Howard,  farm  news 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel — 
a  plaque  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Grange  in  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  agriculture. 


mention 


MAKEUP  WORKSHOP — Among  editors  and  art  directors  of  Sunday 
supplements  at  the  New  York  University's  recent  Layout  Seminar  were; 
Left  to  right — Joseph  O'Conor,  Toledo  Blade;  Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 
Globe;  Abril  Lamarque,  seminar  conductor;  Helen  Hamill,  Worcester 
Telegram;  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  Family  Weekly,  and  James  W.  Toland,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Picture  Bureau  Chief 

Dallas 

Appointment  of  Dale  V.  Mona- 
Rhen  as  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  newspicture  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Kansas  City  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  C.  Payette, 
Southwestern  Division  manager. 
Walter  A.  Frerck,  newspicture 
staff  member  in  St.  Louis,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Monaghen  as  man¬ 
ager  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

• 

Harold  (Hap)  Park,  church 
editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  and 
a  51-year  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  honored  on  his  retirement 
with  a  newsroom  party. 

*  *  * 

George  Borden  —  to  business 
manager,  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
\^ews,  replacing  John  Bunch, 
joined  business  staff.  Palm 
Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun. 

*  m 

Kendall  M.  Dolbeare  and 
Kobert  P.  Dolbeare — named  co¬ 
managers  of  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Item  Clompany.  Their  fathers, 
Cyrus  M.  Dolbeare,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Dolbejare,  are  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer,  respective¬ 
ly.  Their  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Harris  M.  Dolbeare,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Gix)Rge  E.  Curtis  (Harriet  Dol- 
heare),  is  clerk  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Julian  D.  Shields,  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
-  elected  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Circulation  Managers  As- 
s<iciation,  succeeding  Frank  D. 
Taylor  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 


Hendrix  Chandler,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
—  to  the  Florida  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  (higher  education)  as  as¬ 
sistant  for  Program  Develop¬ 
ment. 

*  *  « 

Erik  Watt,  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  newspaperman  who  has  had 
17  years’  experience  on  Ca¬ 
nadian  dailies  —  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Albertan,  succeeding  Edward 
Romaine,  who  resigned  to  enter 
public  relations  w’ork.  P.  W.  Lee, 
formerly  of  the  Victoria  Daily 
Times  —  news  director  of  the 
Albertan. 

*  >i<  * 

Mrs.  Anne  Matthews,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
staff  —  new  president  of  the 
Frontier  Press  Club. 

*  «  * 

Dick  Sylvester,  formerly 
with  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Press  —  to  Searcy  Advertising 
Agency,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  *  * 

Arlene  Beach  —  to  the  Vale 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterjyruse,  her 
first  newspaper  job,  replacing 
Ros?emary  Bair,  resigned  to  be 
married. 

Bellamy  to  Hearst 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Bill  Bellamy,  who  has  worked 
for  the  Express  Publishing 
Company  for  16  years,  has 
moved  over  to  the  San  Antonio 
Light  as  assistant  managing 
editor.  At  the  Express  he  rose 
from  reporter  to  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Dwight  Allison 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Light, 
a  Hearst  newspaper. 


Suburban  Editor 

Boston 

L.  L.  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Philip  J. 
Denvir  to  the  position  of  sub¬ 
urban  editor.  He  has  been  night 
city  editor. 

• 

Charles  (Wes)  Lawrence, 
writer  of  the  “Break-fast  Com¬ 
mentator”  column  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  since 
1946 — adding  the  duties  of  book 
editor,  replacing  Robert  I. 
Snajdk,  who  has  retired  after 
50  years  of  service  with  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

T.  G.  (Tom)  Lowrey,  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  for 
43  years  —  retired  at  70.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1910  on  the  Ottawa  Free  Press. 
*  *  * 

Francis  I).  Ide,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  —  to  consultant  to  Kenneth 
Flood,  advertising  director. 
Richard  W.  Tullae.  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director  — 
to  retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

George  Sweers,  pictuie  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Robert  Barnard,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  —  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  executive  editor 


of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 
* 

John  Woods — appointed  Illi¬ 
nois  radio  editor  of  UPI,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bruce  B.  Bakke,  now 
bureau  manager  at  Springfield, 
Ill. 

«  «  ♦ 

Richard  B.  Tuttle,  Capitol 
Bureau  chief  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  HcraUl  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capitol  Press  Club 
of  Florida  at  Tallahassee. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Pike,  assistant 
city  editor,  and  C.  Richard 
Eckel,  reporter,  writing  new 
Monday  automobile  column,  “All 
About  Autos,”  in  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Anderson,  staff 
writer,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press,  returned 
after  six  months’  active  duty 
in  the  Army. 

*  *  * 

S.  Kendall  Wild,  35,  once 
a  Rutlarul  (Vt.)  Herald  copy- 
boy  —  named  managing  editor, 
succeeding  the  late  William  P. 
Didcter  Jr. 

*  *  « 

Lester  Fuller,  the  twice-a- 
week  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une  —  to  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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The  Women’s  Page 
A  Laughing  Matter 

By  RoHaline  Longo 

Women's  Editor,  Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening  News 


The  girl  was  engaged,  and  her 
mother  .  .  .  enraged! 

“You’re  gonna  be  sorry  ya 
know'.  .  .  .  He’s  nothing  but  a 
bum!  I  don’t  care  if  he  would 
make  $175  a  week.  He’s  got  a 
lousy  family  background  and 
you’re  only  askin’  for  trouble.’’ 

All  typewriters  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  came  to  a  halt  and 
a  silence  fell  over  everyone.  An¬ 
other  “newspaper  character’’ 
w'as  in  the  spotlight,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  a  grand 
audience  of  editors,  reporters 
and  desk  men. 

Somehow',  like  a  magnet,  the 
newspaper  office  seems  to  draw 
the  most  unusual  assortment  of 
people,  and  the  women’s  editor 
often  w'onders  whether  or  not 
she’s  view'ing  a  three-ring  circus 
or  a  performance  rating  an 
“oscar.” 

Enraged,  Mama,  dressed  like 
her  daughter  in  dungarees  and 
polo  shirt,  w'ith  a  bandana 
around  her  pin  curls,  marched 
into  the  women’s  department 
and  said.  .  .  . 

“I  wanna  announce  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  engagement  to  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
.  .  .  What  the  heck’s  his  name, 
Bernice?” 

High  Oass 

Receiving  permission  to  use 
the  telephone,  she  immediately 
dialed  a  number  and  said, 

“Does  a  Brown  live  here? 
Well,  ya  have  a  son,  Dominick? 
Ya  know  he  gave  my  daughter, 
Bernice,  a  ring  last  night  and  I 
think  we  better  put  a  little  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  paper.  I  don’t 
want  them  to  get  married  LIKE 
ANIMALS. 

“I  want  ya  to  know  we  come 
from  a  very  high  class  family 
and  live  in  the  best  section  of 
the  city.  We  have  money  and  a 
very  fine  daughter.  I’ll  even  give 
them  furniture,  a  hope  chest 
and  three  rooms. 

“Look,  I  don’t  know  your  boy 
either  and  this  is  the  first  I 
heard.  How  about  I  come  over 
and  say  hello?” 

When  the  woman  told  her  not 
to  come  over.  Enraged  Mama 
slammed  dowm  the  phone  and 
shouted  at  her  daughter  .  .  . 

“What  wrill  Aunt  Minnie  say  ? 
Uncle  Pete  will  kill  ya.  What 
am  I  gunna  tell  my  relatives  . . . 
that  my  daughter  just  gets  a 
ring?” 

Her  grand  performance  ends 


with  a  question  to  the  women’s 
editor  .  .  . 

“What  do  ya  think  we  should 
do,  girly?  This  is  really  a  case 
of  a  poor  little  rich  girl  marry¬ 
ing  a  poor  slob.” 

Satisfied  with  the  given  an- 
sw'er,  she  exits  w'ith  a  pat  on 
the  editor’s  shoulder  and  an  en¬ 
couraging  line  .  .  . 

“You’re  a  GOOD  girl,  you 
should  be  a  councillor.” 

Post-Wedding  Item 

Next  on  the  scene  is  Newly¬ 
wed  Nellie,  who,  unlike  most 
brides,  waited  until  after  the 
wedding  to  submit  her  story. 

She  walked  into  the  women’s 
department,  plopped  herself 
down  in  a  chair  and  said  .  .  . 

“Boy,  can  I  sit  down  ?  I’m 
dead  tired!  I  just  got  home  from 
my  honeymoon  and  had  to  wash 
all  the  dishes  from  the  reception 
.  .  .  and  w'e  had  200  guests  too!” 

We  had  to  keep  a  straight 
face  when  Nellie  said  “my  hon¬ 
eymoon”  .  .  .  becau5w  she  looked 
like  a  bride’s  mother  . .  .  and  she 
was  attired  in  the  latest  fashion, 
bedroom  slippers  and  a  tattered 
and  tom  sweater  and  skirt. 

“I  just  brought  the  story  over 
to  the  other  paper  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  it  first.  Here’s 
your  copy!”  she  announced. 

The  annoyed  look  on  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  face  failed  to  phase  Nellie. 
She  chattered  away  about  her 
husband  having  a  “dam  good 
job,”  proudly  displayed  his 
power  company  business  card, 
and  went  on  to  rave  about  her 
wonderful  honeymoon. 

“Oh  W'e  had  a  grand  time  in 
Atlantic  City,  but  look  at  my 
foot.”  she  said. 

“See  that  swelling?  That’s 
from  a  big  wave  that  knocked 
me  down.  Man  those  w'aves  were 
rough.” 

When  asked  about  a  double 
or  single  ring  ceremony,  Nellie 
said  .  .  . 

“Gosh  no,  he  can’t  w'ear  no 
rings  because  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany.  He  would  be  electrocuted. 
I  was  the  one  who  got  the  ring!” 

Spelling  Lesson 

Our  next  question  concerned 
the  spelling  of  the  bridegroom’s 
name  two  different  ways.  Nellie 
w'asted  no  time  in  giving  an 
answer. 

“Well,  it’s  a  long  story.  I  said 
to  him,  ‘Look  Sal,  when  we  get 
married  I  want  everything  legal. 


You’re  not  gunna  give  a  fake 
name  on  the  license  like  your 
business  card.’  You  see,  he 
changed  his  name  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  card  because  it  sounds  like 
the  name  of  a  wine.” 

Before  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  ask  her  the  name  of  the  wine, 
she  said  .  .  . 

“Honey,  how  many  times  are 
you  gunna  put  this  in  the  paper 
this  w'eek?” 

Her  closing  statement  was 
even  better  .  .  . 

“Say,  do  you  have  to  go  to 
high  school  to  get  a  job  like 
yours  ? ” 

Among  the  many  interesting 
items  sent  to  the  department 
through  the  mail  w'as  an  article 
w'ritten  on  the  back  of  a  ripped, 
14-year  old  bill  for  brick  work. 
It  said  .  .  . 

“I  write  to  tell  you  I  am  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  first 
man  to  work  on  the  first  ho”so 
built  by  I.I.B.,  and  I  am  cele¬ 
brating  my  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  Please  print  this  and 
send  a  letter  to  the  president. 
Tell  him  I  would  like  to  have  a 
gift  of  $10,000  cash.” 

After  much  sleuthing  by  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  a  neighbor  of  the  man  w'as 
tracked  dow'n.  Her  comment 
W'as  .  .  . 

“Oh  that  crazy  old  man.  His 
w'ife  died  10  years  ago  He’s  not 
celebrating  any  anniversary!” 

A  Hot  Nile 

Another  story,  submitted  as 
a  music  review,  said  .  .  . 

“Although  it  was  a  bitterly 
cold  nite,  it  was  a  hot  nite  for 
pianists.  Mr.  Adams  didn’t  bring 
his  music  and  every  note  was  in 
his  fingers,  and  he  didn’t  forget 
a  darned  one.  He  must  love 
Liszt,  because  he  played  the 
Etudes  as  if  he  were  making 
love.” 

One  depressed  old  gent,  who 
said  he  was  a  vagabond  at  the 
age  of  nine,  poured  out  his  tears 
in  a  life  story  for  his  birthday. 

The  four-page  manuscript 
said:  his  parents  separated  be- 
cau.se  he  was  a  sickly  child,  he 
worked  as  a  peddler  on  a  vege¬ 
table  w'agon  when  10,  he  was 
fed  by  the  neighbors,  w'ent  to 
California  and  got  lost  six  times, 
and  stepped  out  with  his  father- 
in-law  who  was  always  drunk. 

Attached  was  a  note:  “I  jest 
want  to  ask  you  ...  Is  this  state¬ 
ment  going  to  cost  any  money, 
w'hich  I  have  very  little?  The 
old  age  doesn’t  give  you  a  for- 
tion?” 

Telephone  calls  are  also 
fimny.  The  dialogue  of  one  in 
particular  should  have  been 
taped. 

Before  saying  hello,  the  wo¬ 
man  shouted  .  .  .  “Listen,  I 
wanna  correction  in  the  paper 
and  fast.  You  said  my  daughter 


is  gunna  marry  this  guy  and  she 
isn’t.  They  won  a  gown  in  a 
dance  contest  and  at  that  time 
they  w'ere  going  to  marry.  Now, 
she’s  changed  her  mind.  She’s 
going  to  marry  another  guy  and 
the  dance  escort  refuses  to  give 
her  the  wedding  gown.” 

“When  did  the  story  appear?” 
W'e  asked. 

“One  year  ago  in  the  Summer, 
I  don’t  know  for  sure.  Why, 
does  that  make  any  difference?” 
she  answ'ered. 

Humor  in  the  Mail 

Some  articles  would  be  very 
interesting  if  printed  as  re¬ 
ceived.  Here  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples: 

“A  baby  boy  was  bom  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Green  at  Governors 
Island,  N,  Y,,  as  a  result  of  Mrs. 
Green  being  a  former  WAC  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  post.” 

“A  surprise  party  was  given 
for  Mrs.  Alt  by  her  husband 
and  girlfriend.” 

“Rev.  Jones  was  seater  on  the 
alter.” 

“The  best  man  was  the  groom’s 
father,  a  carnation.” 

“Her  fiance  is  a  chief  signal¬ 
man  with  the  U.S.  Navel  Re¬ 
serve.” 

“Mrs.  Joseph  Zombee  will  be 
served  as  toastmaster,” 

“The  shower  cake  was  in¬ 
scribed  with  ‘Whoops,  Here  We 
Go  Again’  as  this  will  be  Mrs. 
Kent’s  sixth  child.”  ....  and 

“The  bride  wore  a  gowm  with 
an  umpire  bodice.”  (meaning 
empire) 

Others  go  into  great  detail 
with  additional  information  .  .  . 

“Sammy  was  driver  of  the 
car.”  (bridal  car) 

“The  groom  made  his  ow'n 
wedding  cake.” 

“The  wedding  trip  is  a 
secret.” 

“The  bride’s  mother  will  re¬ 
side  with  the  newlyweds.” 

“The  bride  carried  orchids  on 
a  missile”  (missal  prayerbook) 

“The  wedding  trip  was  one 
week  too  short.” 

“The  soloist  sang  ‘Daddy’s 
Little  Girl’.” 

“The  bridegroom  was  not  in 
service.  He’s  a  4-F.” 

“Rose  petals  fell  from  the 
ceiling  as  the  bride  made  her 
entrance.” 

“The  couple  rode  to  the  re¬ 
ception  in  an  Army  tank  as  the 
bridegroom  is  in  the  Reserves.” 

“Welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pas- 
quale  was  spelled  out  in  carna¬ 
tions  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.” 

“The  bride  passed  out  red 
roses  after  the  ceremony.” 

“Bobby  Smith  served  as  his 
sister’s  best  man.” 

“The  soloist  sang  ‘Here  Comes 
the  Bribe.’  ” 

“The  bride  wore  Bermuda 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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WHAT  MAKES^ 
BURGESS  MATS 
STAND  OUT? 


Blends  of  Special  High  Alpha  Pulps 
are  pari  of  the  answer!  These  blends 
impart  special  characteristics  to 
Burgess  Mats  that  account  for  their 
excellent  molding  and  casting  quali¬ 
ties  and  result  in  the  clearest,  sharpest 
reproductions  possible.  These  special 
pulps  are  purchased  on  long  term  con¬ 
tracts  to  assure  a  constant  supply  and 
guarantee  utmost  uniformity  in  the 
finished  mat. 

In  addition,  every  Burgess  Mat  reflects 
the  technical  proficiency  of  a  skilled 
staff  of  chemists  and  chemical  engi¬ 
neers  .  .  .  the  production  know-how 
gained  in  35  years  of  specialized  man¬ 
ufacturing  experience  .  .  .  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  rigid  quality  control  program . 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  Order  Burgess 
Mats  next  time— compare  them  with 
other  mats— you’ll  see  that  Burgess 
Mats  do  stand  out. 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats, 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt, Ontario, 
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Women  Page 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


shorts  and  a  plaid  shirt  for  a 
wedding  trip.” 

“Photographer’s  Name  .  .  . 
flach  cannas  and  movie  cam- 
ras.”  .  .  .  and 

“It  was  a  His  Ring,  My  Ring, 
wonder  candlelight  ceremony.” 

Most  bridegrooms  step  aside 
when  their  brides  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  gown  and  picture-wise,  on 
the  women’s  page,  but  one  new 
husband  called  to  inform  the 
department  that  he  had  been 
neglected. 

He  was  disturbed  because  his 
photo  was  taken  at  a  honey¬ 
moon  resort  and  the  women’s 
department  did  not  publish  it. 
Not  satisfied  when  told  his 
bride’s  photo  was  used,  he 
answered  in  a  quivering 
voice  .  .  . 

“Yes,  that  was  a  photo  of  the 
bride,  but  not  ME!” 

Special  requests  are  also 
amusing. 

One  said  .  .  .  “Please  publish 
the  Mary  Smith-John  Jones  en¬ 
gagement  again.  Several  people 
missed  it  because  they  were  out 
of  town.” 

Another  asked,  “Please  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  wedding  blank. 
I  received  one  in  today’s  mail, 
but  my  dog  got  a  hold  of  it  and 
I’m  afraid  its  ruined.” 

The  local  businessman,  ■who 
also  serves  as  a  clergyman  and 
says  he  was  ordained  in  “New 
Heaven,  COnnecticutte,”  asked 
the  editor  to  use  his  cut  for  a 
wedding  anniversaiy  .story. 

When  asked  if  we  had  one  on 
file  of  his  wife,  he  answered. . . 

“H-  -  -  no,  we’re  separated! 
Just  use  mine!” 

One  bride  sent  in  a  wedding 
story  listing  the  bridegroom’s 
five  brothers  as  ushers  and 
spelled  their  names  differently 
each  time.  On  checking  with  the 
groom’s  mother,  she  said  .  .  . 

“Yes,  that’s  correct,  they 
never  did  learn  to  spell  their 
names  when  they  were  little 
boys.  Just  use  them  as  it  ap¬ 
pears.” 

Sometimes  we’re  inclined  to 
agree  that  the  best  comics  aren’t 
on  the  television  screen  or  in 
the  movies.  They’re  on  the 
women’s  page. 

• 

Bill  Corum’s  Estate 
Appraised  at  S95,619 

The  late  Bill  Corum,  sports 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  left  a  $95,- 
619  estate  at  his  death  on  Dec. 
16,  1958.  This  was  revealed  in 
an  inventory  filed  by  the  State 
Transfer  Tax  Department. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  goes  to 
a  son,  Robert  Corum. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


More  About  Hyphens 

Hyphens  are  often  confusingly  used  in  corporate  titles: 
“He  was  chief  engineer-general  manager  of  the  concern.” 
Not  engineer-general,  as  would  appear  at  first  glance,  but 

chief  engineer  and  general  manager.  If  the  form 

with  and  is  too  long,  the  dash  w’ould  be  better  than  the 

hyphen:  Chief  engineer — general  manager. 

Then  there  are  titles  like  vice  president-sales,  to  which 
the  same  objection  applies.  Improvements:  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales,  vice  president  (sales)  or  vice  president 
— sales. 

•  *  * 

When  it  joins  two  figures,  the  hyphen  means  throtigh, 
and  it  is  generally  used  in  this  way  with  dates:  July 
15-19.  It  is  undesirable,  because  possibly  misleading, 
then,  to  have  the  hyphen  mean  to  in  indicating  a  span: 
“We  have  been  paying  about  40-50  per  cent  of  the  cost.” 
The  example  illustrates  another  common  fault:  Since 
40  to  50  per  cent  is  an  approximation,  about  is  redundant. 
Better:  “We  have  been  paying  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost.” 

The  hyphen  is  not  properly  used  in  place  of  the  and 
that  follows  between:  “The  librarian  said  between  $4,- 
000-$5,000  a  year  is  lost  on  unreturned  books.”  between 
$i,000  and  $5,000. 


Obituary 


Charles  Van  Cott,  56,  au¬ 
thor  and  former  copy  chief  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Oct.  28.  Mr.  Van  Cott,  who  until 
recently  was  publisher  of  Ma¬ 
sonic  Inspiration,  a  monthly 
magazine,  was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Parsip- 
pany,  N.  J.  He  founded  the 
weekly  Morris  Plains  (N.  J.) 
News  Bee. 

*  *  « 

George  Luxton,  81,  garden 
columnist  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Sunday  Tribune  and  a 
former  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher;  Nov.  1.  He  worked  for 
Twin  Cities  newspapers  for  64 
years  and  his  early  photogra¬ 
phic  assignments  included  Min¬ 
nesota  veterans  returning  from 
the  Spanish  American  War.  Mr. 
Luxton  was  chief  photographer 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  from 
1933  until  his  retirement  in 
1949.  Following  his  retirement 
he  continued  the  garden  col¬ 
umns  he  started  in  1938. 


Although,  in  the  general  neglect  of  hyphens,  they  are 
often  omitted  in  numbers  like  sixty-eight  and  twenty-one, 
careful  usage  calls  for  them.  This  is  true  also  of  fractions 
rendered  in  words:  four-fifths,  seven-ninths. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  principle  that  words  ending  in  ly  should  not  be 
joined  wdth  hyphens  to  what  they  modify  is  fairly  well 
known,  though  not  so  well  observed  (an  easily  [-^grasped 
concept,  a  beautifully  [-^executed  painting).  The  reason 
is  that,  as  in  the  examples,  easily  and  beautifully,  like 
nearly  all  words  ending  in  ly,  are  adverbs,  and  cannot 
modify  anything  but  the  adjectives  that  follow.  Thus  it 
is  superfluous  to  link  easily  with  grasped,  and  beautifully 
with  executed.  Almost  does  not  end  in  ly,  but  it  is  con¬ 
spicuously  an  adverb:  “an  almost-insuperable  obstacle.” 
The  hyphen  is  wrong. 

*  *  * 

When  something  more  than  s  or  es  is  deemed  necessary 
to  indicate  the  plural  of  a  sign,  symbol,  or  other  nonword, 
the  apostrophe  should  be  used:  tlu-  A’.s,  the  1920’s.  The 
hyphen  is  wrong:  “Some  misleading  statements  were 
circulated  by  the  anti-s.”  AntPs  or  antis.  More  and  more, 
the  s  alone  is  used  in  such  circumstances  unless  it  is 
misleading:  the  1960s,  the  Ds. 


Wayward  Words 


Canvas  is  heavy  cloth;  canvass  means,  usually,  to  go 
from  door  to  door  soliciting. 

Id  *  * 

Commence,  where  begin  or  start  w’ill  serve,  has  taken 
on  an  old-fashioned  sound,  and  harks  back  to  more 
leisurely,  spacious  days. 

*  *  * 

Drouth  and  drought  are  equally  correct.  Drouth,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  favored,  perhaps  reflecting  the 
preference  for  the  simpler  form  that  has  caused  draft 
to  supplant  draught  in  most  senses. 
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Jean-Baptise  Nowlan,  67, 
a  journalist  on  the  staff  of  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  La  Presse  since 
1940  and  former  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper  I’Evan- 
geline,  Moncton,  N.B. ;  Oct.  27. 
He  once  worked  for  V Independ¬ 
ent,  New’  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
with  La  Patrie,  Montreal  Matin 
and  La  Presse’s  radio  station 
CKAC. 

Hn  *  if 

J.  Alex  Zehner,  64,  former 
city  editor  and  managing  editor 
of  the  defunct  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph  from  1927  to 
1957!  more  recently  in  public 
relations  work;  Nov.  1. 

Betty  Lewis  Shelburne,  47, 
society  editor  of  the  Whittier 
(Calif.)  Daily  News;  Oct.  27. 

>l<  sH  * 

Frank  Newton,  84,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Hanford  (Calif.) 
Sentinel  for  40  years  and  long 
a  Sentinel  columnist;  Oct.  30. 


Rose  Brady  Smith, 
Editor’s  Aide,  Dies 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Rose  Brady  Smith,  59, 
secretary  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  in  her  home 
here  Oct.  28.  She  joined  the 
Tribune  42  years  ago  after 
taking  business  courses.  Her 
husband,  Don  Smith,  is  the  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager  of 
Wilson  &  Co.,  meat  packing  firm. 
I S  H  E  R  for  November  10,  1962 
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This  actually  happened  recently.  Bottled  water  sold  for  $2.50 
a  gallon  when  a  municipal  water  supply  in  Texas  was  out  of 
commission. 

This  could  happen  in  your  community  in  the  future.  Many 
communities  already  face  water  shortages.  As  the  country’s 
'vater  problems  worsen,  newspapers  become  prime  victims. 
Without  enough  water,  the  town  can’t  grow  . . .  neither  can 


subscriptions.  Merchants  can’t  thrive  . . .  neither  can  adver¬ 
tising.  Industry  goes  elsewhere  ...  so  does  business. 

Make  sure  your  town  always  has  plenty  of  water.  We’ll  send 
a  catalog  listing  free  materials  designed  to  help  you  arouse 
interest  in  the  growing  water  needs  of  your  town.  Send  for 
this  catalog,  check  the  items  you  want.  We’ll  quickly  forward 
them. 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 

TME  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 
CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION  •  Thot.  F.  Wolf«,  Managing  Dirtctor  •  3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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^  ^  ^  We  destroy  two  out  of  every  100  rolls  of 

120-size  film  we  make.  After  every  ingredient  has  been  tested,  after  tests 
for  photographic  quality  have  been  made,  we  unroll  these  two  and  look  at 
them  in  white  light.  We  look  at  them  to  make  sure  that  nothing  has 
happened  to  them — or  the  other  98  rolls — in  the  spooling  operation. 

If  the  ones  we  look  at  have  the  slightest  flaw,  we  look  at  50  more 
rolls  out  of  the  98.  Only  we  don’t  destroy  the  50.  We  look  at  | 

them  under  infrared  light  (of  a  wavelength  that  doesn’t  affect  ^ 

the  film’s  photographic  sensitivity) .  f  | 

If  we  find  one  roll  in  the  fifty  with  a  flaw,  we  look  at  the  whole  _ 

box — all  98  rolls — under  infrared  light. 

This  is  one  way  you  can  be  sure  we’ve  made  roll 

film  which  will  always  be  the  same  for  you ...  f  ^ 

always  act  the  way  you  expect  it  to.  Partially, 

this  explains  why  Kodak  fihn  has  repeatability . . .  _ 

an  ingredient  we  manufacture  in  film 

and  which  some  people  refer  to  v  v  ^ 

as  Kodak  uniformity. 

Aren’t  your  pictures  worth  it? 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Some  Stories  Force 
Digging  for  Pictures 


arner 


In  the  past  few  weeks  a  regu-  numerable  times  in  the  exact 
lar  visitor  to  the  United  Nations  same  surroundings?  The  same 
could  see  news  photographers  problem  existed  in  Washington 
on  picture-hunting  excursions  and  Moscow.  Routine  coverage 
roaming  the  corridors  of  the  of  the  regular  political  beat 
world  forum,  meandering  around  would  not  communicate  all  the 
outside  the  Secretariat  building  danger,  excitement  and  anxiety 
and  even  visiting  the  third  floor  involved  in  this  critical  show- 
main  press  roopi  site  for  pic-  down, 
tures  of  reporters  hammering 
away  at  typewriters  or  lined 

up  for  tickets  to  the  Security  While  some  of  the  most  dra- 
Council.  matic  moments  in  the  story  oc- 

These  photographers  were  curred  at  sea,  the  ships  were 
searching  for  illustrative  ma-  deployed  before  President  Ken- 
terial,  new  angles,  a  different  nedy  officially  announced  the 
feel  of  the  Cuban  crisis  story  U.S.  blockade  of  Cuba  had  be- 
which  was  not  otherwise  avail-  gun.  Thus  there  were  no  news 
able  in  the  normal  course  of  photographers  aboard.  The  tense 
coverage.  Here  was  a  story  in  episode  of  an  American  naval 
which  while  the  world  seemed  to  officer  boarding  a  foreign  vessel 
be  hovering  at  the  edge  of  the  to  inspect  her  cargo  was  lost  to 
ultimate  brink,  dramatic  photo  history. 

possibilities  were  at  a  premium.  Editors  and  photographers. 
At  the  UN,  for  example,  what  then,  really  had  to  dig  to  come 
could  a  photographer  train  his  up  with  pictures  which  would 
lens  on  beside  Adlai  Steven-  capture  the  full  flavor  of  this 
son’s  arrival  or  departure  at  powerful  drama  which  was  de- 
Security  Council  meetings  or  veloping  rapidly  in  various  parts 
the  Council  table  itself  where  of  the  globe, 
the  same  poker-faced  diplomats  The  photographer  who  made 
have  been  photographed  in-  the  shot  of  hundreds  of  news- 


CALL  HIM  FLASH! — Wayne  Warren,  23-year-old  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
photographer,  has  started  a  collection  of  prizes  with  two  from  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  foi  color  and  black-and-white 
studies  of  a  highway  patrol  trooper's  all-night  duty. 


men  in  a  line  for  tickets  to  the  six  columns,  capturing  the  feel- 
first  Security  Council  confronta-  ing  of  an  impressive  moment  in 
tion  between  the  U.S.  and  history.  One  alert  photographer 
Russia  over  the  issue  of  missile  apparently  hung  around  just  a 
bases  in  Cuba,  was  utilizing  little  longer  after  a  council  ses- 
another  location  to  inform  his  sion  broke  up  and  came  up  with 
leader  of  just  how  dangerous  a  wide  angle  shot  of  a  deserted 
the  situation  was.  The  newspa-  council  table  at  the  right  while 
pers  which  ran  a  picture  layout  at  the  far  left  a  group  of 
of  an  audience  in  a  department  Russians  are  closely  huddled  to- 
store  or  train  terminal  watch-  gether  in  private  conference, 
ing  President  Kennedy  on  tele¬ 
vision,  were  using  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  facial  expressions  to  Altogether,  it  was  a  story  in 
communicate  the  anxiety  of  the  which  pictorially  speaking  there 
American  people  as  the  crisis  was  much  drama  and  excitement 
began.  The  telephoto  lenses  for  the  camera  to  record.  Edi- 
which  carefully  scanned  the  tors  and  photographers  simply 
faces  of  UN  diplomats  or  top  had  to  look  longer  and  harder 
administration  officials  looking  to  “see”  it. 
for  tell-tale  emotions,  were  try¬ 
ing  to  zero  in  on  the  burden  of 
tensions  and  pressures  borne  by  j 
people  in  high  places.  f 


Mill'll  Drama 


The  day  after  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  addressed  the  nation,  one 
newspaper  ran  several  lengthy 
background  features  on  the 
crisis  and  illustrated  them  with 
three  file  photos  showing  U.S. 
armed  forces  making  a  beach 
landing  at  a  Cuban  port  in  1898; 
Fidel  Castro’s  triumphant  entry 
into  Havana  in  January  1959 
and  one  of  the  Castro  firing 
.squad  pictures  from  the  series 
which  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for 
UPI’s  Andrew  Lopez  in  1960. 

As  the  days  went  by  there 
were  maps  and  official  aerial 
photographs  of  the  missle  in¬ 
stallations  and  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  aerial 
photo  evidence  to  the  Security 
Council  itself.  The  last  photo 
mentioned  showed  a  U.S.  official 
pointing  out  the  installations  in 
the  huge  blowup  to  an  attentive 
and  crowded  Security  Council 
audience  while  Ambassador 
Stevenson  spoke.  Run  for  two 
columns  in  one  newspaper  it 
looked  like  a  confused  collection 
of  dots.  Another  paper  ran  it  for 


illfmiiCtnitfe 


WAHOO!  —  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  caught  this  71- 
pound  wahoo  on  a  30-pound  test 
line  off  Bermuda.  The  fish,  68 
inches  long  and  25  inches  in  girth, 
gave  him  a  half-hour  battle. 


NATIONAL  PRIZE  for  photojournalism  in  Venezuela  went  to  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Navy  chaplain  comforting  a  man  who  was  shot  in  a  rebellion 
at  Puerto  Cabello  Naval  Base  last  May.  Hector  Rondon  of  La  Republica 
risked  his  life  to  take  pictures  of  the  fighting.  They  were  distributed 
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PUBLIC  REL.4TIONS; 

Diversification  Is 
Newest  PR  Trend 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Diversification  is  one  of  the 
newest  trends  in  public  relations 
as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country. 

Everj'where  you  hear  of  new 
services  being  oflFered  to  get  and 
hold  clients.  Probably  most  un¬ 
usual  is  the  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  functions  offered  by  the 
rapidly  expanding  Robert  S. 
Taplinger  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

In  the  six  months  this  service 
has  been  available,  not  only  to 
present  clients  but  to  others, 
some  150  situations  have  been 
turned  up,  according  to  Mr.  Tap¬ 
linger.  One  completed  recently 
resulted  in  a  new  client  for  the 
firm,  he  said. 

17  Specialties 

Counting  up,  Mr.  Taplinger 
w'as  able  to  list  a  total  of  17 
specialties  his  staff  of  60  w'as 
geared  to  perform,  but  that  num¬ 
ber  may  be  doubled  by  the  time 
this  piece  gets  to  press  since 
imagination  was  not  among  the 
17  and  Mr.  Taplinger  has  more 
than  the  ordinary  quota  of  that 
itin-e  qua  non  of  PR. 

To  simplify  matters,  Mr.  Tap¬ 
linger  has  split  his  corporation 
into  many  divisions,  each  dealing 
with  a  different  area.  Among 
them  are  the  product  group,  the 
association  accounts  and  the 
corporate  and  financial  division. 
Robert  McLaren,  executive  vice- 
president,  is  in  charge  of  the 
entire  operation  with  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  Mr.  Tap¬ 
linger  himself. 

The  corporate  and  financial 
division  is  split  into  tw’o  distinct 
parts.  The  press  area  is  super¬ 
vised  by  Dolph  Greene,  with 
Peter  Herrmann  working  in  the 
area  of  corporate  relations. 

Mr.  Herrmann’s  corporate  di¬ 
vision,  which  includes  the 
mergers  and  acquisitions  func¬ 
tion,  also  contributes  the  newest 
example  of  PR  diversity.  It  spe¬ 
cializes  in  stockholder  relations, 
relations  with  the  financial  com¬ 
munity,  community  and  labor 
relations,  proxy  litigations, 
graphics  and  research.  Even 
these  break  down  into  further 
refinements.  Relations  with  the 
financial  community,  for  in¬ 
stance,  proliferates  into  pre¬ 
paring  annual  and  interim 
reports,  organizing  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  making  reports  to  the 
Street,  which  means  providing 
information  to  analysts. 


These  reports  are  completely 
different  than  the  “press  re¬ 
leases”  sent  to  brokerage  firms 
by  many  PR  offices.  They  are 
tailored  to  the  specific  ne^s  of 
the  security  analyst  and  re¬ 
searcher.  As  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Herrmann  entered  PR 
through  a  bank  door.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Georgetown!  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  he  was  with  the 
International  Division  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Company,  during 
which  time  he  attended  law 
school  at  night,  before  joining 
Taplinger. 

The  financial  press  division, 
under  Mr.  Greene,  is  made  up 
of  a  group  of  experts  in  all 
aspects  of  this  complicated  field. 
There  are  researchers  and  spe¬ 
cialized  wTiters  for  the  daily 
papers,  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  magazines,  experts  in  SEC 
regulations  and  proxy  restric¬ 
tions.  Each  account  executive  is 
responsible  for  one,  or  a  group 
of  accounts,  depending  on  their 
size.  He  also  has  this  entire  pool 
of  specialists  to  aid  him.  This  is 
a  combination  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  organization  that 
gives  the  client  the  personal  at¬ 
tention  of  a  person  close  to  and 
know'ledgeable  about  the  account, 
in  addition  to  specialized  atten¬ 
tion  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  av'ailable  to  him. 

The  man  in  charge  of  this 
area,  Dolph  Greene,  is  a  veteran 
of  almost  all  aspects  of  public 
relations  and  publicity.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  army  newspaper  and 
a  combat  correspondent  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  during  World 
War  II,  he  has,  since  then,  han¬ 
dled  motion  picture  theatre  pub¬ 
licity,  foundations  and  philan¬ 
thropies,  product  publicity,  and, 
for  the  last  five  years,  financial 
public  relations. 

Industry  .Associations 

In  addition  to  the  financial 
and  corporate  area,  Mr.  Tap¬ 
linger  and  Mr.  McLaren  super¬ 
vise  many  major  industry  asso¬ 
ciations,  each  with  its  own  staff, 
a  large  and  active  product  de¬ 
partment  and  an  extensive  fash¬ 
ion  division.  The  specialties  that 
these  divisions  serve  up  sound 
more  like  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  press  agent.  In  spite  of  the 
growing  sophistication  of  the 
agency,  Taplinger  and  McLaren 
still  recognize  that  one  of  their 
most  important  functions  is  to 


WITNESS  TO  FULL  CYCLE — Robert  S.  Taplinger,  president  of  PR  firm 
bearing  his  name,  says  that  in  35  years  in  the  business  he  has  seen  it 
go  the  full  cycle  from  press  agentry  to  pundit  counseling  that  relied 
chiefly  on  "keeping  your  name  out  of  the  newspaper." 


get  material  in  the  newspapers, 
w'hich  they  still  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  way  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  public.  The 
staff  includes  specialists  in  food, 
pharmaceuticals,  an  home  econ¬ 
omist,  several  top  fashion  co¬ 
ordinators,  and  a  column  place¬ 
ment  person.  The  office  facilities 
include  a  test  kitchen,  a  projec¬ 
tion  room,  as  well  as  offices  and 
phones  for  the  use  of  visiting 
clients  or  newspapermen,  and  a 
large  conference  room. 

Radio  and  tv,  however,  are  not 
neglected,  and  that  division  also 
takes  up  the  production  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  films.  Magazines  have 
an  expert,  as  do  techn’cal  and 
trade  publications,  and  even 
house  organs. 

Like  so  many  other  agencies 
these  days,  Mr.  Taplinger  is 
intrigued  with  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  it  presents  for  inter¬ 
national  PR.  Because  the  Millin¬ 
ery  Institute  of  America  is  one 
of  his  clients,  Mr.  Taplinger 
already  has  a  Paris  office.  He  is 
planning  further  expansion  in 
addition  to  an  affiliate  he  already 
has  in  London. 

In  this  country,  Taplinger  is 
already  represented  with  its  owm 
office  in  Chicago,  opened  Oct.  1, 
w'ith  Arthur  Desmond,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge,  and  in  Los 
Angeles.  Affiliates  represent  the 
firm  in  Boston,  Miami,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  and  Mexico  City. 

Pundit  Counseling 

In  the  35  years  he  has  been  in 
the  business,  Mr.  Taplinger  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  seen  it  go  the 
full  cycle  from  press  agentry, 
to  pundit  counseling  that  relied 
chiefly  on  “keeping  your  name 
out  of  the  paper,”  until  today 
when  communications  involves 
so  much  more  than  getting  the 


name  of  your  client  into  print 
when  you  parade  under  the  PR 
flag. 

Mr.  Taplinger  helped  glamor¬ 
ize  many  movie  stars  and  motion 
picture  companies  and  still  turns 
to  celebrities  of  stage,  screen, 
and  tv  to  put  over  ideas.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  has  been  director  of 
PR  and  special  events  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
advertising  and  PR  for  Warner 
Brothers,  and  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Columbia 
Pictures. 

Talking  to  Bob  Taplinger,  it’s 
hard  to  imagine  that  he  has 
accomplished  as  much  in  the  PR 
field  as  he  has,  but  he  started 
w'hen  he  was  about  17  and  has 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Among 
his  many  accomplishments  was 
his  concept  of  denim  as  a  fashion 
fabric,  and  his  selling  this  idea 
to  the  public  which  erroneously 
had  associated  it  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  unskilled  labor; 
the  changing  of  names  of  many 
corporations  to  better  express 
their  corporate  identity  —  hei 
was  recently  instrumental  in 
changing  the  name  of  Zonite  to 
the  Chemway  Corporation — and 
being  the  prime  factor  in  the 
organizing  of  Woolens  and  Wor¬ 
steds  of  America. 

Dropping  Account 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Taplinger  is 
giving  up  WAWA  Nov.  30  to 
organize  what  he  thinks  is  more 
important  to  the  textile  field,  a 
trade  association  named  Blended 
Fabrics  of  America.  He  organ¬ 
ized  WAWA  in  1957  with  the 
American  Sheep  Producers 
Council.  It  now  is  comprised  of 
some  80  mills  and  associate 
members. 

This  year  for  the  Denim  Coun- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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nuiTiL  rHiiii:  In  past  years  mobile  home  sites  were  often  jammed  up  against 
highways  or  situated  near  industrial  centers  on  low-grade,  unappealing  land.  The  impression  they 
gave  to  most  people  was  anything  but  favorable.  The  good  parks  then,  as  today,  were  rarely  seen. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Modern  mobile  home  parks  are  planned  and  built  like  residential  developments. 
They  are  off  the  highways,  or  are  hidden  in  park-like  surroundings.  Providing  suitable  space  for  these 
parks  is  a  community  affair.  If  your  community  still  has  some  of  the  old  kind,  or  if  it  is  growing, 
then  you  should  know  how  mobile  homes  can  solve  housing  problems  with  attractive,  imaginative 
planning.  Write  for  our  “Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning  Kit.”  It  gives  all  the  answers. 


MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III.,  or  1340  W.  3rd.  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


‘Operation  Truth’ 
Shed  Light  on  Miami 


Public  Relations 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


cil,  the  national  association  of 
denim  textile  manufacturers,  the 
Taplinprer  organization  was  able 
to  get  the  Peace  Corps  to  accept 
several  hundred  specially  de¬ 
signed  denim  garments  which 
were  given  to  an  entire  Philip¬ 
pine  contingent.  Through  a 
series  of  denim  days,  varied  and 
fasionable  uses  of  denim  have 
been  promoted. 

“Fighl  for  IxjniforC 

Ward  Cannel,  by-line  writer 
for  NEA  Ser\ice,  Inc.,  this  year 
also  made  what  he  called  a  “fight 
for  comfort”  by  wearing  a 
denim  suit  which  Taplinger  had 
made  for  him.  As  a  result,  three 
manufacturers  went  into  full- 
scale  production  of  it  in  gray, 
two  shades  of  blue,  and  green, 
to  sell  for  about  $27. 

Mr.  McLaren  had  his  imagin¬ 
ation  stimulated  first  in  1939 
by  Harrj'  Sobol,  brother  of  Louis 
Sobol,  sjmdicated  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  and  Ted  Hartman,  brother 
of  Paul  Hartman.  When  he 
came  out  of  the  army  in  1946, 
he  formed  the  PR  firm  of  Mc¬ 
Laren,  Parker  &  Kahn,  which 
subsequently  was  merged  into 
the  firm  of  Max  Rogel,  Inc. 

In  1958,  Mr.  McLaren  went  to 
Mexico  City  where  he  organized 
and  was  president  of  a  public 
relations  firm  of  which  former 
New  York  Mayor  William 
O’DT^'yer  was  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  McLaren  joined  Mr. 
Taplinger  in  1960  and  the  Mexi¬ 
can  PR  firm,  Relaciones  Pub- 
licas  Mundiales,  SA,  has  been 
affiliated  with  Taplinger  ever 
since. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SE.4T  BELT  PR 

The  American  Seat  Belt  Coun¬ 
cil  has  organized  a  new  Press 
and  Information  Office  oper¬ 
ating  through  Donald  E.  Degnan 
Associates,  New  York,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  press  in  all 
media  in  the  “growing,  vital  and 
newsworthy  seat  belt  field.”  The 
office  is  directed  by  John  Dun- 
lavy. 

According  to  Charles  H.  Pul¬ 
ley,  ASBC  president,  68  auto 
seat  belt  models  have  received 
the  newly  established  Seal  of 
Approval  of  the  ASBC.  Seals 
were  awarded  under  a  new  con¬ 
tinuing  testing  program  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Council  designed 
to  assist  the  public  in  identifying 
quality  seat  belts  at  the  point  of 
purchase. 

*  ♦  « 

NEW.SMAN  APPOINTED 

Robert  P.  Schron,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for 


the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  New  York,  has 
been  named  PR  manager  of 
World-Wide  Automobiles  Corp., 
distributors  of  Volkswagen  cars 
and  trucks  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

A  former  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Schon  had  been  with  the  BBB 
since  1957.  He  had  previously 
served  as  editor  of  the  Sauger- 
ties  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Post  and  as  a 
sports  wTiter  and  columnist  with 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Leader-Dis¬ 
patch  &  Star. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNIHT 

•  Patrick  J.  Cullen  has  been 

appointed  manager  of  press  re¬ 
lations  for  Weyerhaeuser  Com¬ 
pany,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Kramer  Adams  w'ho  has 
assumed  duties  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  district  manager  for 

American  Forest  Products  In¬ 

dustries. 

*  *  * 

•  Three  long  established  New 
York  PR  agencies:  Carl  Ruff 
Associates,  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Public  Relations  and 
Michael  McAuliffe  and  Associ¬ 
ates  have  formed  a  new  PR  firm, 
Ruff,  Kiek  and  McAuliffe,  Inc. 

*  * 

•  Natalie  Flatow,  radio-tv 
director  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Public  Information  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Girl  Scouts  and  will 
direct  press  and  magazine  activi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  radio-tv. 

*  *  * 

•  Appointment  of  Rowan  F. 
Crawford  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  Armco  Steel  Corp. 
was  announced  this  week. 

• 

Printers  Vote  Down 
Higher  Assessments 

Indianapolis 

Two  proposals  to  increase 
assessments  were  rejected  by 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  Oct.  20.  A  plan  to  boost 
the  strike  benefit  fund  from 
$500,000  to  $5  million  lost  by  a 
2-to-l  majority  in  the  unofficial 
canvass  of  the  vote,  and  a  boost 
in  the  per  capita  tax  from  $1  to 
$1.90  was  defeated  by  almost 
the  same  margin. 

• 

Gives  Braille  Flags 

Janesviixe,  Wis. 

A  score  of  Braille  flags  of 
the  United  States,  designed  by 
Major  Lawrence  P.  Cox  of  the 
United  States  Flag  Corp.  at 
Green  Bay,  were  presented  re¬ 
cently  by  Sydney  Bliss,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  pupils  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped.  The  flags  are  specially 
embroidered  and  embossed. 


When  the  U.S.  moved  to  the 
brink  of  war  with  Russia  over 
the  Cuban  missile  bases,  a  grim 
and  distressing  PR  problem 
faced  the  state  of  Florida,  and 
especially  South  Florida. 

The  press,  tv  and  radio  told 
the  world  that  Florida  had  be¬ 
come  an  armed  camp.  Rumors 
spread  wuldly  in  northern  cities, 
of  Floridians  fleeing  their 
homes,  of  hotels  and  motels 
taken  over  by  the  military. 

Constrrnalion 

In  Miami  Beach  and  Greater 
Miami,  just  moving  into  the 
winter  tourist  season  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
residents  depend  for  their  live¬ 
lihood,  consternation  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  residents  knew'  that 
military  preparations  w'ere  hav¬ 
ing  no  more  impact  upon  the 
average  Floridian  than  they 
W'ere  upon  the  average  Nebras¬ 
kan,  yet  how'  was  this  fact  to 
be  presented  to  the  w'orld? 

To  start  shouting  “Business 
as  usual”  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis-ridden  first  w'eek  of  the 
affair  would  have  given  a  total¬ 
ly  false  impression  of  the  mood 
and  temper  of  the  people  w'ho 
W'ere  backing  the  President  all 
of  the  way. 

Hank  Meyer,  public  relations 
consultant  for  the  City  of  Miami 
Beach,  was  flooded  with  calls 
from  hotel  and  motel  owners, 
urging  that  “something  be 
done,”  and  from  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  media  asking  for  a 
statement.  His  reply,  carried  by 
local  news  media  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  was  that  “any  advertising 
campaign  at  present  would  be 
regarded  as  crass  commercial¬ 
ism  at  a  time  when  the  national 
security  is  paramount.” 

‘Operation  Truth’ 

However,  before  the  crisis 
came  to  an  end  and  during  its 
height,  Mr.  Meyer  was  spear¬ 
heading  “Operation  Truth.”  The 
City  of  Miami  Beach,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  its  businessmen, 
Miami,  Metro  and  State  govern¬ 
ments,  launched  a  campaign  to 
let  folks  up  north  know  exactly 
what  the  situation  was  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Factual  information  was 
made  available  for  local  business 
and  hotel  men  to  mail  north. 
This  information  included  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
“Rumor  vs.  Fact”  survey,  and 
of  “A  Letter  to  Brooklyn,”  by 
Herald  editorial  writer  Jeanne 
Bellamy  which  had  appeared  in 
the  same  newspaper. 


Again  Mr.  Meyer  emphasized 
to  all  media  that  “Operation 
Truth”  w'as  a  campaign  with  no 
commercial  aspect.  “It  will  not 
only  present  the  true  picture — 
that  Greater  Miami  is  not  an 
armed  camp  and  is  not  discour¬ 
aging  people  from  coming — but 
it  w’ill  also  reassure  northern 
friends  and  relatives  of  people 
here,  w'ho  may  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  rumors  and  false  in¬ 
formation,”  he  said. 

“We  w'ant  Operation  Truth 
to  be  a  continuing  thing.  We 
do  not  intend  to  cover  up,  if 
the  facts  are  not  good.  We 
simply  want  to  give  the  people 
the  true  picture.” 

The  moment  that  the  crisis 
eased  and  negotiations  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Meyer 
went  into  the  next  step  of  the 
PR  program,  which  was  chris¬ 
tened  Operation  Sell. 

‘Operation  Sell’ 

Operation  Sell  now  includes 
the  following  vigorous  action: 

First,  through  personal  con¬ 
tact  and  phone  calls,  Mr.  Meyer 
is  alerting  leading  news  media 
throughout  the  country  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  Miami 
Beach. 

Next,  plans  have  been  set  up 
for  inviting  leading  travel  edi¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country  to 
come  and  see  the  true  state  of 
affairs  for  themselves. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  setting  up  of  network  tv 
and  radio  programs  originating 
from  Miami  Beach  within  the 
next  three  months. 

And  finally,  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  program  involving 
areas  of  South  Florida,  and  the 
State  of  Florida,  is  carrying  the 
true  picture  of  America’s  Sun¬ 
shine  Capital  to  the  nation. 

The  three  steps  of  the  PR 
program — initial  reaction.  Op¬ 
eration  Truth,  and  Operation 
Sell,  were  thus  a  case  history 
in  solving  a  trying  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  with  dignity, 
good  taste,  and  swift,  vigorous 
action. 

Fol  Off  Campus 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Cowles 
publications,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  fifth  annual 
Freedom  of  Information  Con¬ 
ference  Nov.  14-17  at  St.  Louis. 
The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the 
Fol  Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  This  will  be  the  first 
one  away  from  the  campus. 
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How  one  woman’s  thrift 
helps  teach 

these  Texas  school  children 


Mrs.  earl  fielding  teaches  elementary  school 
in  Temple,  Texas.  Mrs.  Fielding  has  been  an 
S&H  Green  Stamp  saver  since  1 950.  She  redeems 
many  of  her  filled  S&H  books  to  get  equipment  that 
will  help  her  to  teach  her  children  better. 

Mrs.  Fielding  uses  the  tape  recorder  shown  above 
to  record  piano  music  for  classroom  singing  and  to 
show  reading  classes  where  speech  improvement  is 
needed.  She  uses  movie  and  slide  cameras  and  pro¬ 
jectors  from  S&H  to  take  pictures  of  school  children 
and  to  show  them  slides. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  and  their  two  children  live 
on  a  480-acre  farm  near  Temple.  They  have  re¬ 


ceived  many  other  S&H  gifts  which  they  use  at  home. 

Mrs.  Fielding  has  saved  and  redeemed  324  books 
of  S&H  Green  Stamps.  She  estimates  the  value  of 
merchandise  received  to  be  well  in  excess  of  $  1 000. 
Although  not  all  stamp  savers  receive  this  much, 
Mrs.  Fielding  is  by  no  means  unusual  among  the 
33,000,000  women  from  coast  to  coast  who  save 
America’s  most  valuable  stamp. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY 
OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 
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Three  years  ago  the  Monarch  established  a  new  standard 
of  performance  in  the  composing  room.  Today  it  is  a  proven 
fact.  H  In  every  section  of  the  country,  publishers,  printers 
and  typographers  have  found  that  Monarchs  produce  at  least 
25%  more  than  the  machines  they  replaced.  Monarchs  work. 
They’re  profitable  investments.  Repeat  orders  prove  this. 
H  Yes,  Monarch  machines  have  long  since  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  They  are  paying  their  way  . . .  pouring  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lines  per  day  in  plants  of  every  size.  H 
What  Monarch  is  doing  for  others  it  can  do  for  you  . . .  Now. 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY — Mrs.  Doris  Craig,  computer  program¬ 
mer,  is  seated  at  the  console  ot  a  computerized  tape-punching  machine 
at  the  Oklahoma  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Raw  tape,  with  no  spacing  or 
hyphenation  information,  is  fed  through  an  IBM  1620  and  comes  out 
all  ready  to  run  through  a  linecasting  machine. 


Computer  Prepares 
Tape;  Next  Step 
A  Makeup  Program 

A  home-grown  computer  sys¬ 
tem  for  producing  tape  to  oper¬ 
ate  linecasting  machines  has 
reached  the  “prototype  produc¬ 
tion”  stage  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Timeif. 

The  system  utilizes  an  IBM 
1620  computer,  a  tape  reader 
and  a  tape  punch.  For  an  input 
it  uses  perforated  tape  produced 
by  an  ordinary  typist.  The  tape 
has  no  hyphenation  or  justifica¬ 
tion  or  spacing  information 
punched  into  it. 

The  1620  computer  system 
reads  the  tape,  adds  the  proper 
spacing  and  punches  a  tape  to 
be  fed  into  Teletypesetter  oper¬ 
ating  units  on  the  linecasting 
machines. 

When  a  word  must  be  broken 
the  computer  “reads”  through 
a  long  list  of  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes  to  compare  with  the  word 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Then  it 
makes  the  decision  for  proper 
hyphenation. 

Bill  Williams,  Oklahoman  and 
Times  accounting  manager,  and 
k  chairman  of  the  committee 
r  working  on  the  computer  proj¬ 
ect,  said  the  target  date  for 
actual  production  work  with  the 
1620  is  March  1,  1963.  By  that 
time  there  will  be  a  second  1620 
system  that  will  be  used  as  a 
backup. 

Instructions  in  Tape 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  1620 
sysb'm,  dubbed  Typeset,  can 
produce  tape  to  set  type  in  any 
face  and  in  any  type  size.  From 
instructions  in  the  tape,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  quad  left,  quad  center 
or  quad  right. 

He  said  the  typist  will  be  able 
I  to  insert  codes  to  set  any  speci¬ 
fied  words,  lines  or  paragraph 
on  the  rail,  in  boldface.  Indent¬ 
ing  paragraphs  or  whole  stories 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  can 
also  be  done  by  the  original 
tyi)i!!t.  Mr.  Williams  claims  the 
computer  program  will  produce 
I  better  appearing  lines,  with  few- 
I  er  divided  words  that  is  nor- 
•nally  obtained  with  manually 
I  lierfoTated  tape. 

1  The  1620  is  the  first  part  of 
an  extensive  computer  program 
being  undertaken  by  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times.  Besides  the 
I  second  1620  that  will  be  a  back- 
'  up  in  the  Typeset  program,  the 
j  company  is  also  scheduled  to 
!  receive  a  computer  to  handle 
accounting  functions.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said  all  company  account¬ 
ing  w  ill  be  processed  by  an  IBM 
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1401  system.  It  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  when  the  company’s  new 
five-story  office  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  1620  computers  will  also 
be  utilized  for  other  cost-saving 
programs  for  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 

Variety  of  Page  I..ayouts 

Mr.  Williams  said  one  of  his 
programmers,  Mrs.  Doris  Craig, 
is  doing  the  preliminary  work 
on  a  newspaper  makeup-ad 
placement  program.  He  said  this 
will  be  able  to  program  any 
specified  ad-news  ratio,  or  be 
programmed  to  provide  any  re¬ 
quired  news  space  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  page. 

The  makeup  program  will  al¬ 
so  give  a  neater  appearance  and 
provide  an  economy  in  page 
quantity,  resulting  in  a  possible 
saving  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion.  The  program  would  also 
provide  a  variety  of  layouts  to 
choose  from. 

Theory  of  the  program  will 
be  proved  on  the  1620.  It  will 
be  designed  for  the  1401  system, 
which  will  actually  draw  page 
layouts  and  label  the  ads. 

• 

Jerry  Born  Named 
Comp  Room  ‘Super’ 

Jerry  Bom  has  been  appointed 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  Scheffler,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  40  years  of 
service  with  the  Times. 

Mr.  Bom  joined  the  Times 
Aug.  28,  1935,  as  a  makeup  man 
in  the  composing  room.  In  July 
of  1955,  he  became  night  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 
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Special  Ludlow  Mats 
Save  on  Store  Ads 

In  nine  years  the  New  York 
Ncivs  has  given  $46,000  to  em¬ 
ployes  for  usable  ideas  in  the 
suggestion  box.  Maurice  Chaf- 
fiotte  of  the  composing  room  re¬ 
cently  tapped  the  awards  system 
for  $150  for  suggesting  a  more 
efficient  handling  of  Macy  de¬ 
partment  store  ads. 

This  was  accomplished  by 
having  special  Ludlow  mats  pro¬ 
duced  which  pemiit  the  setting 
of  Roman  caps  and  italic  bodies 
on  the  same  slug.  Previously, 
these  lines,  which  appear  in 
most  Macy  ads,  required  two 
settings  and  special  care  in 
properly  aligning  the  char¬ 
acters. 

In  figuring  Mr.  Chaffiotte’s 
award,  which  was  his  third  thus 
far,  the  cost  of  producing  the 
mats  was  deducted  from  the 
first  year’s  saving  of  which  he 
received  10  per  cent. 

• 

Topeka  Construction 
Ahead  of  Schedule 

Construction  of  the  new 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital-Journal 
building  is  running  about  three 
months  ahead  of  schedule  and 
occupancy  date  is  set  for  April. 

The  contractor  estimates  the 
building  will  be  completed  in 
late  December  and  will  coincide 
with  the  delivery  of  the  Goss 
Mark  II  presses. 

Originally  the  building  was  to 
be  completed  in  June,  1963,  with 
press  delivery  in  February,  1963. 

When  completed  the  quarters 
will  contain  106,150  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  A  large  employe 
parking  lot  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
building. 


New  Kind  of  HIter 
Solves  Ink  Misting 
And  Air  Problems 

Ink  mist  in  the  press  room 
posed  a  double  problem  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal.  Phase  one  was  the  15  elec¬ 
tric  motors  driving  the  presses. 
These  40  h.p.,  220-volt  induction 
motors,  made  for  Cline  Electric 
by  Westinghouse,  are  fan  cooled. 
Cooling  air  is  sucked  in,  at 
approximately  600  cfm,  directly 
from  the  12,000  sq.  ft.  lower 
press  room.  Ink  mist  and  minute 
particles  of  dust  in  the  air 
gummed  up  the  moving  parts  of 
the  motors. 

In  time,  the  heavy  motors  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  building. 
Dismantling  and  cleaning  were 
costly  and  took  three  to  four 
days.  During  this  downtime  an¬ 
other  motor  had  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  to  keep  presses  running. 

The  second  phase  was  the 
cooling  air  taken  from  the  lower 
press  room  through  15  vents  and 
carried  by  15  in.  x  3  ft.  ducts 
to  the  control  room  two  and  a 
half  stories  above.  It,  too,  was 
picking  up  ink  mist  and  grit. 
Deposits  were  formed  in  the 
duct  work  and  constituted  a 
potential  fire  hazard. 

Several  solutions  to  the  ink 
mist  problem  were  considered, 
including  filtration  system  for 
the  entire  press  room  and  con¬ 
trol  room  areas,  and  ducts  from 
motors  and  control  room  to  dis¬ 
tant  sources  of  clean  air.  These 
and  other  possibilities  were  re¬ 
jected  as  inefficient  or  too  costly. 

The  final  solution  was  worked 
out  with  the  assistance  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Cottle  of  Edco  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Sheet  metal  transition 
pieces  connected  air  inlets  of 
each  electric  driving  motor  to  a 
filter  of  standard  size.  Individual 
filters  were  also  installed  at  con¬ 
trol  room  air  inlets  in  the  lower 
press  room. 

At  first  a  special  type  of  glass 
fiber  filter  was  used.  Results 
were  unsatisfactory.  Ink  could 
be  found  on  the  downstream  side 
after  only  three  days.  Replace¬ 
ment  had  to  be  made  every  one 
and  a  half  weeks. 

After  about  a  year.  Building 
Superintendent  Ericb  Nordbeim 
heard  of  ULOK  panel  filters 
made  with  a  new  Dynel  moda- 
crylic  media  marketed  by  Union 
Carbide  Development  Company, 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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I  San  Francisco 

A  second  daily  of  the  Scripps 
Leagrue  Newspapers  will  be  con¬ 
verted  for  full  production  by  the 
cold  type,  offset  process. 

Contracts  enabling  a  complete 
M  conversion  of  the  mechanical 
H  plant  of  the  Santa  Maria 
H  (Calif.)  Times  by  early  1963 
S  have  been  si^ed,  Edward  W. 
1  Scripps,  chairman,  SLN,  re- 
ported. 

I  The  action  will  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study  of  offset  oper¬ 
ations  in  producing  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  10,000-20,000  class. 

Cold  type  production  already] 
has  been  established  at  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier,  8,000-circulation. 

Use  of  the  process  at  Santa 
Maria,  will  enable  production  in 
half  the  space  required  by  hot 
orl,  metal  facilities  of  similar  ca- 
ind  pacity. 

gi-  Photons  and  a  four-unit  Goss 
ant  Urbanite  press  have  been 
ordered.  Space  will  be  allocated 
now  for  the  addition  of  two 
press  units. 

The  Times’  plan  envisions  a 
circulation  demand  of  15,000 
daily. 


Division  of  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration.  was  decided  to  try 
these  filters  the 
size.  Features  of  Mr.  Nordheim’s 
filters  were:  (1)  its  low  density, 
liked  in  the  new  modacrydic 

three-dimensional  batt  (1  in.  or  JiM 

in.  thick)  which  w'ould  trap 
particles  throughout  its  depth; 

(2)  lack  of  face  supports,  so 
entire  filter  face  would  catch 
the  without  of  filter 

area  (made  possible  by  the  self-  g 

supporting  strength  of  the  syn- 
thetic  fiber  media)  (3)  tightly 
sealed  edges,  with  no  Alter  by- 

Within  a  few  w'eeks,  it  w'as 
definitely  established  that  the 
ULOK  filters  had  solved  the  ink 
mist  problem.  Filtration  w'as 
complete.  The  grit  and  fire 

hazard  problem  was  ended.  THIS  IS  A  NEWS  ROOM — It's 

Further,  the  new  filters  served  Times'  Western  Edition  where 

two  and  a  half  to  three  months  wrtters  desks.  John  D.  Fornazo 

-.v  .  1  i  i  tronic  dta  -o-verter  tor  transmis 

without  replacement-^ight  to  Larry  Hauck,  news  edi 

ten  times  as  long  as  the  glass 

fiber.  Thus  a  considerable  saving  _ _ 

yearly  was  achieved  in  the  cost 

of  replacing  filters.  basis.  Glass  fiber  filters  w'ere 

This  success  with  the  Dynel  being  replaced  every  nine  days, 
filters  has  caused  the  Herald  When  last  checked,  the  new 
Company  to  start  using  similar  filters  had  been  in  service  for 
filters  in  their  main  building  air  over  a  month  and  gave  every 
conditioning  system.  A  set  was  sign  of  being  good  for  at  least 
installed  in  one  section  on  a  trial  another  month. 


C  C  ^0  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Operating  adjustments... 

are  quick  and  simple  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 
One  all-purpose  wrench,  inserted  at  the  points 
shown... 1  adjusts  stroke  of  inking  cylinders... 
2  reverses  cylinder  for  R.O.P.  color...  3  sets 
and  locks  impression...  4  disengages  and  5 
re-engages  overload  release  clutch. 


Write 


phone 

collect 
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them  on  a  68-foot  lonp  drap 
chain  conveyor  which  runs  the 
lenpth  of  the  press,  following  a 
curved  path  around  existing 
press  delivery  conveyors. 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  all  the  facts.  Write 
for  them  today  on 
I N  C  ■  your  letterhead ! 


FOREMAN  —  George  Hamilton 
(above)  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  of  the  engraving 
department  at  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  reporting  to 
production  manager  Golden  L. 

Paris. 


UP  AND  DOWN  —  Saddle-type  i 
carriers  on  a  continuous  chain  | 
move  stereo  plates  from  casting  [ 
area  to  pressroom  and  back  again 
at  the  White  Plains  Reporter-Dis-  j 
patch  on  this  Wiretyer  Corp.  ele-  j 
vator.  I 

The  elevator  receives  plates 
from  the  casting  machine  trim-  , 
ming  table,  on  the  reel  room  | 

flnni*  ovtv4  ! 


veyor  two  feet  above  the  press  ; 
deck  to  eliminate  manual  lift-  ' 
ing  of  stereo  plates  from  floor 
level.  Both  the  conveyor  and  the 
elevator  are  reversible  and  are 
also  used  to  return  black  plates 
to  the  plate  casting  area. 

Tran.sposing  elevators  consist 

editor  8c  publisher  for 


One  PHOTO  T  YPOSITOR  and  one  $15  basic  film 
font  produces  175  sizes... and  an  amazing  total 
of  2800  variations  in  size,  slant  and  proportion. 
Any  other  lettering  machine  would  require  2800 
individual  fonts  — a  staggering  outlay  of  cash!  — 
to  do  what  is  simply  and  easily  accomplished  by 
the  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  and  only  one  film  font! 
The  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  with  a  complete  library  of 
500  fonts  can  produce  1 ,400,000  different  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions.  Just  15  selected  fonts 
gives  you  an  efficient  typographic  and  hand  let¬ 
tering  department.  Any  member  of  your  staff 
can  operate  the  photo  typositor  and  produce 
unlimited  lettering  variations. 


305  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.y. 

Sales  and  service  offices:  Photo  Typositor  Sales  &  Service.  Miami,  Fla.  •  Photo  Typositor  Sales  &  Service, 
Detroit,  Mich.  'A.  E.  Heinsohn,  Denver,  Colo.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  &  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  •  Foster  Type  &  Equipment 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  Lew  Wenzel  &  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Dallas,  Tex.  fc  Houston,  Tex.  •  Grafic  Litho  Supply, 
Austin,  Tex.  I<  Ariington,  Tex.  •  Roberts  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  t  San  Francisco,  Calif.  •  George  R. 
Keller,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  I>  Charlotte,  N.  C.  •  A.  D.  Coy.  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.  •  Turner  Printing  Machinery 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.  t  Milwaukee,  Wis.  •  Wenzel  Graphic,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Simplified  Administration 
Methods  Co..  Inc..  Montreal.  Can.  •  M  &  F  Supply  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.  •  Fisher  Corp.  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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Stereotype  Plate 
Elevator  Linked 
To  Chain  Conveyor 

A  transposing  stereotype 
plate  elevator  which  provides  a 
6 '6"  elevation  change  in  less 
than  9V2  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  a  feature  of  the  plate 
handling  system  installed  at  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  by  Wiretyer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 


of  a  series  of  saddle-type  car¬ 
riers  mounted  on  a  continuous 
drive  chain  in  an  electro-welded 
structural  steel  frame. 

Operation  is  fully  automatic. 
As  a  plate  enters  the  elevator, 
it  trips  a  limit  switch  which 
activates  the  chain  drive.  The 
carrier,  mounted  on  the  chain, 
picks  up  the  plate,  carries  it  up, 
across  and  down  to  the  exit  sta¬ 
tion,  depositing  it  on  the  powered 
outfeed  conveyor  for  delivery  to 
the  pressroom. 

Transposing  elevators  can  be 
built  to  feed  from  either  or  both 
sides,  to  transpose  left  or  right 
and  to  feed  out  in  either  or  both 
directions.  They  will  handle  up 
to  20  stereo  plates  a  minute. 


Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  are  participating  in  a 
program  of  testing  suggested 
by  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  and  being  carried  out  in 
North  Carolina  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Employment  Se¬ 
curity  Commission. 

TTS  operators  from  several 
other  cities  in  North  Carolina 
are  being  tested  as  a  part  of  the 
program,  and  operators  are  also 
being  tested  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  is 
to  learn  what  scores  are  made 
on  certain  aptitude  tests  by 
persons  successfully  employed 
in  the  occupation  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  operators.  The  results  of 
these  tests  will  help  to  fix  the 
minimum  scores  that  applicants 
should  make  on  the  same  tests 
in  order  for  it  to  be  determined 
that  they  could  fulfill  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  job  if  placed 
in  the  occupation. 


TTS  Aptitude  Tests 
Given  in  3  States 


What  aptitudes  help  to  make 
a  good  Teletypesetter  operator? 
Operators  on  the  Winston- 


THAN  ANY  OTHER 


TYPESETTING  MACHINE 


PHimi  TYPOSITOR 

oIskLESS 


YOU  AUTO  SEE  IT! — Nicitel  plating  of  curved  stereo  plates  is  speeded 
on  a  modified  automotive  industry  chrome-plating  unit  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  Lawrence  Silwinsici,  a  stereotyper,  is  seen  check¬ 
ing  plates  coming  off  the  line  after  going  on  the  "merry-go-round." 


4  More  Headliner 
Units  for  La  Razon 

The  first  of  four  complete 
Goss  Headliner  presses  ordered 
by  S.  A.  La  Razon  recently 
left  Chicago  for  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  The  press  will  be 
erected  in  a  new  building  con¬ 
structed  for  La  Razon,  the 
largest  Spanish-langruage  news¬ 
paper  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Subsequent  shipments,  a  com¬ 
plete  press  at  a  time,  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  fit  into  La  Razon’s  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  When  the 
program  is  complete,  12  Head¬ 
liner  units  and  four  double  de¬ 
livery  2:1  folders  will  produce 
437,000  copies  of  the  evening 
newspaper  plus  the  larger  Sun¬ 
day  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  printing 
presses,  all  of  which  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  four-color  printing, 
the  order  includes  eight  single 
color  cylinders.  Tension  Lock¬ 
up,  and  Reel  Tension  Paster 
units  with  Paster  Pilots.  The 
presses  will  be  geared  to  pro¬ 
duce  60,000  papers  per  hour. 
Total  amount  involved  in  this 
transaction  is  in  excess  of  $2,- 
500,000. 

According  to  Ricardo  Peralta 
Ramos,  director  of  La  Razon, 
the  presses  will  supplement 
presses  used  since  1938. 


COLOR-FULL  NEV^SPAPERS 
md 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

ht 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITY 


They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  ond  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 


IDEAL  RC 

ILLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

0  iMAttD  S  *  •CHICAGO*  III 
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San  Gabriel  Valley 
Daily  Tribune  Now 
Has  18  Press  Units 

On  Oct.  22  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune 
reached  another  milestone  in  its 
rapid  growth  by  putting  into 
operation  an  additional  line — its 
third — of  printing  presses. 

A.  Q.  Miller  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident,  said  the  improve¬ 
ments  were  imperative  and  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of 
the  company  and  its  more  than 
400  employes  to  provide  an  out¬ 
standing  newspaper. 

In  its  seven-year  history  the 
Daily  Tribune  has  reached  paid 
circulation  over  56,000. 

The  newest  addition  to  facili¬ 
ties  is  comprised  of  seven  Hoe 
press  units,  making  18  now 
being  used.  All  are  equipped  for 
color  printing. 

To  house  the  new  press,  the 
Tribune  constructed  a  concrete 
addition  to  the  present  building. 


This  was  the  second  major  addi¬ 
tion  in  the  last  two  years.  An¬ 
other  wing,  on  the  west,  pre¬ 
viously  was  added  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  executive  and  business 
offices  and  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  mailing  (delivery)  and 
paper  storage  buildings  were 
enlarged  and  a  conveyor  system 
was  installed  in  the  stereotype, 
mailing  and  press  rooms. 


ROLL  'EM!— A.  Q.  Miller  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 
pushes  the  stai4er  button  on  the 
new  presses.  Also  on  hand  are 
Charles  G.  Volzer,  left,  managing 
editor,  a'd  F.  Al  Trotter,  business 
manager,  center. 


Auto  Inihistiy's 
‘Meny-Go-Round’ 

For  Nickel-Plating 

An  auto  industry  unit  for 
automatic  chrome-plating  has 
been  adapted  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  nickel-plating  curved 
press  plates.  Nickel-plating  is 
used  for  printing  color  or  long 
run  supplements  to  avoid 
changing  press  plates  in  the 
middle  of  a  run.  It  preserve.s 
the  quality  of  the  plates  and 
reduces  wear.  | 

The  unit  averages  80  finished 
plates  an  hour.  It  could  produce 
up  to  240  an  hour  with  a  thinner 
plate  coating.  Only  one  man  is 
needed  to  operate  the  machine. 
The  Journal’s  old  unit  produced 
24  plates  an  hour  with  two  men 
running  it. 

In  operation,  the  machine, 
called  the  Lasalco  Cyclefex,  re¬ 
sembles  a  merry-go-round  in 
slow  motion.  Twenty  brackets, 
called  dwellings,  each  holding 
two  curved  plates,  circle  the 
machine.  At  65-second  intervals, 
all  plates  automatically  lift  out 
of  the  bath  and  move  to  the  next 
of  16  stations  that  ring  the  unit. 

Each  dwelling  takes  its  set  of 
plates  through  four  soap  sta¬ 
tions,  a  rinse,  an  acid  dip,  an¬ 
other  rinse,  seven  nickel-plating 
stations  and,  finally,  two  more 
rinses.  As  the  plates  go  through 
the  seven  nickeling  stations,  they 
are  turned  one-seventh  of  a 
circle  at  each  stop  to  give  an 
even  coating  to  the  surface  of 
the  plates. 

The  Journal  operator,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  at  nickel-plating, 
needed  one  week  of  instruction 
to  run  the  Cyclefex.  He  indicated 
that  it  might  take  a  month  or 
more  to  train  an  inexperienced 
man. 

The  unit  is  manufactured  by 
Lasalco  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

• 

Pontiac  Press  Plans 
$1.5  Million  Expansion 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  is 
embarking  on  a  $1.5  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program  which  includes 
the  purchase  of  seven  Goss 
Mark  I  presses  and  a  folder  to 
be  delivered  by  October,  1963. 
Ground  will  be  broken  in  May 
for  a  new  wing  to  the  Press 
building,  publisher  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald  said.  The  new 
presses,  costing  $990,000,  will 
have  color  facilities.  The  last 
press  equipment  change  at  the  U 
Press  was  made  in  1948.  Circu-  E 
lation  has  risen  from  44,500  to  ^ 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Siniberg— Coniulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


63,000. 
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Multi-Plate  Router 
Comes  from  Denmark 

A  multi-plate  router  that  proc¬ 
esses  from  two  to  eight  curved 
newspaper  stereotype  plates 
simultaneously  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  Crosfield  Electronics, 
Inc.,  of  Westbury,  N.Y. 

The  equipment,  identified  as 
the  “JB”  Multi-Plate  Router,  is 
manufactured  in  Denmark  by 
Jorgen  Bech.  Already  in  use  by 
scores  of  newspapers  in  Europe, 
the  “JB”  unit  is  effecting  sub¬ 
stantial  labor  savings. 

The  router  is  designed  in 
modular  form,  with  basic  units 
for  routing -two  or  four  plates 
simultaneously.  According  to 
Crosfield,  the  “JB”  is  designed 
to  allow  any  combination  of 
units  to  be  put  together  and 
controlled  from  one  position. 
This  provides  automatic  and 
simultaneous  routing  of  two, 
four,  six,  eight  or  10  or  even 
12  plates. 

Special  features  of  the  “JB” 
Router  include  a  system  for  pre¬ 
setting  the  machine  to  route  out 
predetermined  areas  on  the 
plates.  This  is  done  by  setting 
two  controls.  One  control  causes 
the  router  to  move  back  and 
forward  horizontally  over  a  pre¬ 
set  area.  The  other  causes  the 
cylinder,  holding  the  stereotype 
plates,  to  rotate  through  a  pre¬ 
determined  arc. 

The  router  uses  a  system  of 
opposed  routing  heads,  with 
each  cylinder  or  drum  holding 
two  plates.  The  router  heads 
rotate  in  opposite  directions 
eliminating  any  tendency  for 
the  cutters  to  “walk”  or  bite  in. 
A  single  pair  of  handwheels  con¬ 
trol  all  of  the  routers,  and  a 
single  foot  pedal  brings  all  of 
the  routers  into  cutting  position. 
The  upper  routing  heads  are  en¬ 
closed  thus  enabling  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  maintain  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  underway. 
Chips  are  drawn  off  by  a  suction 
system. 


•  PHOTO 
COMPOSITION 
EQUIPMENT 

•  LIGHT 
TABLES 


•  HOT  METAL  PASTE  UP 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Everything 
for  good 
newspaper 
production. 

Send  for  our 
catalog. 

4500  W.  Cermak,  Chicago  23,  III. 


PIECES  OF  EIGHT — Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  is  handling  distribution 
in  the  U.S.  of  this  Danish  machine,  the  "JB"  Multi-Plate  Router  which 
works  on  eight  stereo  plates  simultaneously.  Special  features  of  this 
and  smaller  companion  models  are  described  in  the  story  (at  left). 


Conveiis  to  Rotary 
In  New  Building 

The  Killeen  (Tex.)  Daily 
Herald  &  Weekly  Messenger  has 
moved  into  a  new  building  and 
converted  to  a  rotary  press 
operation. 

The  new  plant,  built  with  12- 
inch  brick  walls,  contains  6,000 
square  feet  and  is  semi-fireproof. 
Business,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  have  terrazzo 
flooring.  Plastered  walls  are 
decorated  with  tangerine  to 
blend  with  modem  steel  furni¬ 
ture.  Central  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  along  with  super¬ 
lighting  throughout  the  building 
are  provided. 

The  Herald,  with  an  ABC 
average  of  6,489,  publi.shes  five 
days  weekly. 


IMPERIAL’S  PHOTOENGRAVING 
ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


FITS  RIGHT  IN...Mfirff  your  plans 

There’s  a  brighter  future  for  your  photoengraving  operations  when 
you  utilize  ImiHirial’s  Photoengraving  hlngineering  Service.  By  con¬ 
sulting  with  Im|)erial  engineers  in  the  early  planning  stages,  a  better 
functional  engraving  plant  layout  is  a.s.sured.  After  exhaustive  sur¬ 
veys,  recommendations  are  made  for  the  best  layout  and  equipment, 
keeping  in  mind  present  requirements  and  technological  trends. 
When  considering  new  or  modernized  photoengraving  facilities,  rely 
on  ImiKirial’s  wide  ex|)erience  in  planning 
many  profitable  engraving  oi)erations.  A 
request  on  your  letterhead  is  invited. 


Graphic  Products  Division 

IMPERIAL  TYPE 
METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 

Serving  The  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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Cushioned  Cars 
For  Newsprint 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  on  be¬ 
half  of  its  affiliated  Canadian 
organization,  Spruce  Falls  Pow¬ 
er  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Transport  Leasing 
Co.,  a  subsidiary’  of  Pullman 
Inc.,  to  supply  a  fleet  of  spe¬ 
cially-built  lx)x  cars  for  news¬ 
print  transportation. 

The  Pullman-Standard  plant 
in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  is  build¬ 
ing  75  cars.  They  will  be  50  feet 
long  and  equipped  with  cush¬ 
ioned  underframes,  70-ton  roller 
bearing  trucks,  steel  floors  and 
extra  high  bodies  permitting 
maximum  use  of  load  capacity. 

Each  of  these  larger  cars  will 
take  the  place  of  2%  standard 
newsprint  cars,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  approximately  60 


PUTTING  UP  A  NEW  FRONT — This  is  the  new  look  for  the  Moline 
(III.)  Dispatch  building.  The  front,  expanded  from  60  to  100  feet,  will 
be  covered  with  marble  sections  without  windows.  A  three-story  addi¬ 
tion  Is  also  being  built  to  double  the  size  of  the  present  building, 
erected  In  1922.  The  whole  project  will  cost  $500,000.  Lundeen  &  Tollne 
of  Moline  are  the  architects. 


percent  in  the  number  of  cars  movement  of  newsprint  from 
required  to  serv'e  a  particular  Kimberly-Clark’s  Coosa  River 
account.  Division  at  Coosa  Pines,  Ala., 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  with  highly  satisfactory  results, 
of  similar  cushioned  cars  in  the  Claims  for  damage  or  for  flat 


Ludlow  SimpIMly 


rolls  practically  disappeared 
with  the  advent  of  this  special¬ 
ized  equipment. 

Initial  use  of  the  new  cars  will 
be  for  newsprint  shipment  from 
the  Spi-uce  Falls  mills  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ontario,  to  New  York 
City. 

• 

Presses  Are  Ordered 
For  India  and  Canada 

The  Goss  Company,  Division 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Ltd.,  has 
received  a  further  order  from 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
Printing  Co.  Ltd.,  for  a  Head¬ 
liner  press.  It  will  consist  of  10 
double-width  units,  2  double 
folders,  8  single  center  color 
arrangements  and  10  sets  of 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Ancillary  equipment  including 
turning  bars  and  slitters  have 
also  been  ordered. 

The  Goss  Company  has  also 
received  another  order  from  the 
Times  of  India,  New  Delhi,  for 
a  3-unit  double-width  Headliner 
with  one  double  and  one  single 
folder. 

Houston  Chronicle 
Press  Named  Treddie’ 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
has  put  into  operation  a  new 
eight-unit  Goss  Mark  II  press 
which  increases  the  available 
number  of  press  units  to  30.  The 
expansion  and  modernization 
project  was  begun  18  months 
ago. 

John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  started 
the  first  run  on  the  press  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
named  “Freddie”  in  honor  of  his 
wife,  Winifred  Jones,  in  the 
traditional  manner  giving  new 
presses  feminine  names. 

Also  present  were  J.  H. 
Butler,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  other  officials. 


Simplicity  in  relation  to  Ludlow  operation  is  not  just  a  descriptive 
term,  but  a  most  important  factor  in  the  production  program. 

First  of  all,  the  machine  itself  is  simply  designed  for  a  single  pur¬ 
pose-quick,  accurate  production  of  quality  slug  composition - 
without  "gagets"  that  often  only  hinder  efficient  operation.  This 
simplicity  makes  for  moderate  operating  and  upkeep  expense. 

Furthermore,  the  simplicity  of  Ludlow  matrix  assemoly  and  cast¬ 
ing  enables  capable  compositors  without  any  previous  experience 
soon  to  produce  satisfactory  job  and  display  composition. 

Simplicity  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  for  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  users  have  found  with  the  Ludlow 
System  of  all-slug  composition. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


NAME  PLATE — President  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.,  left,  holds  the  "Freddie" 
plate  to  be  attached  to  the 
Houston  Chronicle's  new  pres^ 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Wini¬ 
fred.  Executive  vicepresident  J- 
H.  Butler  is  at  the  right  in  press¬ 
room  ceremony. 
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Production  Time 
Haived  by  Using 
Offset  Methods 


Chicago’s  Lemer  Home  News¬ 
papers  have  cut  production  time 
in  half  by  changing  over  to  off¬ 
set,  according  to  Don  Maga, 
director  of  manufacturing.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  the  improvement  is 
a  25%  reduction  in  darkroom 
and  cold  type  composing  room 
time  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  Fotorite  rapid  print  proces¬ 
sor  and  special  papers,  he  said. 

Manufacture  by  Fotorite, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  the  processor  re¬ 
produces  photographic  prints  in 
less  than  10  seconds,  eliminating 
the  need  for  developing  trays, 
rinsing  sinks,  stop  bath,  hypo 
and  dryer.  Key  to  the  Fotorite 
reproduction  system  is  the  stabil¬ 
ized  photographic  paper  which 
has  been  treated  with  chemicals 
to  speed  development  as  the 
paper  moves  through  the  proces¬ 
sor  to  produce  a  nearly  dry 
print. 

“The  combination  of  cold  type 
processing  with  Fotorite  rapid 
print  reproduction  adds  enor¬ 
mous  flexibility  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  capabilities,”  says  Mr. 
Maga.  “It  is  expected  that  we 
will  save  an  estimated  $30,000  a 
year  in  zinc  engfraving  costs 
alone.” 

The  changeover  has  enabled 
Lerner  Newspapers  to  extend  its 
want-ad  deadline  to  6  p.m.  and 
still  get  the  newspaper  on  the 
presses  by  12:30  a.m.,  printed  by 
3  a.m.  and  in  the  subscriber’s 
mailbox  that  same  morning. 

Lemer  prints  19  newspapers 
weekly,  averaging  200  pages  a 
week. 

Almost  all  advertising  type  is 
set  on  the  two  Intertype  Foto- 
setters.  By  using  Fotorite  sen¬ 
sitized  paper  instead  of  film  in 
the  automatic  camera,  a  positive 
print  of  a  line  of  type  can  be 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PfUtUuu^  QfieAi 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 
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55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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obtained  within  seconds  after  the 
paper  magazine  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  typesetting 
machine  and  taken  to  the  dark¬ 
room. 

The  magazine,  containing  a 
25-foot  roll  of  5% -inch  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  is  inserted  into 
the  Fotorite  processor  which 
automatically  feeds  the  paper 
through  the  unit  to  produce  a 
finished  print  in  10  seconds.  The 
dry  print  then  is  put  through  a 
back-waxing  unit  and  the  line 
of  type  is  ready  to  be  finger- 
pressed  onto  the  page  pasteup 
from  which  the  offset  negative  is 
made. 

“Production  delays  because  of 
copy  changes  or  corrections  no 


longer  are  a  problem,”  Mr.  Maga 
said.  “In  fact,  we’ve  been  able 
to  increase  advertising  volume 
by  accepting  late  insertions.” 

Lemer  Newspapers  also  uses 
its  14-inch  tabletop  Fotorite 
processor  and  sensitized  papers 
to  make  contact  prints  and  for 
all  halftones. 

His  24th  Term 

Walter  C.  Crighton,  retired 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day,  has  been  named  to  his  24th 
consecutive  term  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  William  Wien- 


rich  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette  Newspapers, 
is  president,  and  George  Harris, 
Nashua  (N  .H.)  Telegraph,  vice- 
president. 

• 

Salesmen  Assigned 

Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company  announces  these 
changes  in  sales  assignments: 
Elmer  Bellone,  from  Long 
Island  City  to  Burlingame, 
Calif.;  John  van  Keulen,  from 
Dewey  &  Almy  graphic  arts  di¬ 
vision  to  San  Joaquin  and  San 
Jose  area,  California;  Paul  A. 
Aloia,  in  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Richard  Dawley,  in  charge 
of  the  Cleveland  office. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


PRODUCED 

UNDER 


ACCURATE 

QUALITY 

CONTROL 


In  making  all  Beveridge  Mats,  rigid  quality  control  starts  with  raw  materials 
and  is  carried  through  the  complete  manufacturing  process.  For  the 
newspaper  field  results  of  such  control  are  plainly  evident  in  one-piece 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK  packless  mats,  BEVERIDGE  HI-SPEED 
and  BEVERIDGE  MULTI-CAST  mats.  Each  enables  you  to  attain 
uniformly  high  reproductions — the  utmost  in  mat  satisfaction. 

And  quality  control  applies  equally  to  mats  for  the  syndicate  field 
where  BEVERIDGE  "RED”  CONTRAST,  the  market’s  most  readable 
of  all  mats  and  BEVERIDGE  "500”  SYNDICATE,  a  strong,  low  density, 
almost  indestructible  mat — are  demonstrating  daily  their  outstanding 
advantages. 

May  we  send  you  information,  samples  or  give  you  a  plant  demonstration 
on  any  of  the  above  mats? 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  ,, 

TH.  BEVERIDGE  PAF>ER 
*»  COMPANY 

I  708  Wwl  WasMBftoK  8trMl,  Mlaiufolte  4,  iaOiMt  •  Talaptom:  84Stt 
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By  Richard  J.  Schuster 

Business  Manager,  Qinton  (Iowa)  Herald 


Upward  movement  of  produc¬ 
tive  hours  per  page  may  be 
traced  to  one  or  many  sources. 

The  major  causes  are  usually 
poor  copy  flow  to  the  composing 
room,  inefficient  physical  lay¬ 
out,  poor  ad  copy,  and  inade-  Coordination  of  copy  flow  and 
quate  deadlines.  newsroom  deadlines  with  those 

A  strike  at  the  Herald  in  of  the  composing  room  may  well 
1960  showed  us  how  inadequate  make  the  difference  between 
our  physical  arrangement  was.  serenity  and  chaos.  We  are  in 
About  a  dozen  of  us,  all  un-  the  process  now’  of  changing 
trained,  w’ere  trying  to  do  the  from  a  departmentalized  news- 
w’ork  of  26  printers  during  the  room  to  a  copy  desk  w’ith  the 
first  three  days;  we  found  our-  entire  staff  frequently  un¬ 
selves  involv^  in  more  inter-  leashed  at  one  time  on  only  one 
section  collisions  and  bumped  type  of  news,  such  as  city  new’s, 
heads  and  noses  than  the  aver-  or  all  area  new’s.  With  either 
age  person  suffers  in  a  lifetime,  method,  it  must  be  coordinated 
It  looked  like  a  Keystone  Cops  w’ith  the  copy  hook  in  the  corn- 
chase  scene.  posing  room.  We  use  a  combi- 

As  a  result,  wre  have  relocated  nation  copy  and  tape  board 
our  perforators,  proof  room,  w’hich  is  categorized.  No  copy 
machinist,  ad  dump,  proof  w’ill  be  perforated  or  set  until 
press,  classified  machine  and  a  priority  hook  is  empty, 
classified  make-up.  Considerable  Poorly  prepared  ad  copy  can 
make-w’ork  w’as  built  into  our  send  your  operators  to  the 
composing  room  —  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  is  in  yours,  too. 


(Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  at  Denver. 


FANCY  STUFF  in  an  ad  prepared  for  photocomposition  at  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger  is  made  easy  with  Chart-Pale  tapes  which  have 
border  and  rule  designs  in  precision-slit  rolls.  Chart-Pale  Inc.  of  Leeds, 
Mass,  offers  50  decorative  tapes  down  to  |/64"  sizes.  The  Patriot-Ledger 
stocks  28  tapes  for  advertisers'  use. 


composing  room.  Even  a  medi-  hours.  Productive  hours  per 
ocre  typist  can  type  faster  than  page  is  broken  into  regular 
he  can  hand-print.  productive  hours  per  page  and 

Other  composing  room  fac-  overtime  per  page.  In  addition, 
tors  that  may  contribute  to  high  w’e  keep  records  of  regular 
productive  hours  per  page  in-  time,  overtime  and  non-produc- 
clude  too  many  corrections,  too  tive  payroll  per  page  to  convert 
many  situations,  and  non-exist-  hours  into  dollar  amounts, 
ent,  inadequate  or  poorly  main-  A  dispatch  department  per- 
longhand  should  ever  go  to  the  tained  equipment.  Many  small  forms  an  important  cost  reduc- 

changes  can  smooth  out  produc-  tion  function  between  advertis- 
tion  and  low’er  costs.  And  one  ing,  composing  room  and  stereo¬ 
figure  —  productive  hours  per  typing.  It  substitutes  $50-a- 
page  —  leads  you  to  pinpointing  week  girls  for  $120-a-week 
these  problems.  salesmen  looking  up  mats,  etc. 

Accurate  records  for  compari-  In  the  absence  of  cost  ac- 
son  of  non-productive  hours  are  counting,  w'e  use  another  meth- 
also  important.  If  fringes  are  od  of  control  that  is  quite  effec- 
out  of  line,  review  them.  A  too-  tive.  We  take  every  expense  ac- 
liberal  sick  leave  policy,  exces-  count  in  each  department  and 
sively  generous  vacation  pro-  average  it  for  three  years — 
grams,  and  a  casual  attitude  to-  1957-59 — the  same  years  used 
w’ard  time  taken  off  and  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
can  be  expensive.  tics.  This  is  used  as  Base  100. 

To  supplement  and  support  Each  month,  the  monthly  figure 
the  productive  and  non-produc-  and  the  cumulative  figures  to 
tive  hours  per  page,  we  also  date  are  entered  on  a  depart- 
keep  accurate  records  of  total  mental  check  sheet,  and  the  per- 
regular  hours,  total  overtime  centage  of  increase  or  decrease 
hours,  and  total  nonproductive  from  Base  100  is  computed. 


Already  a  reality,  artist's  sketch  depicts  a 
typical  modern  remelt  system  developed 
by  NOLAN  for  leoding  newspapers.  Con* 
veyor  carries  dead  plates  to  master  fur¬ 
nace  as  they  ore  removed  from  press. 
Molten  metal  H  transferred  to  working 
furnaces  in  various  departments  — sup¬ 
plying  metal  for  costers,  repigging, 
every  plant  need.  One  molten  metal 
source,  each  furnace  outomatically  sup¬ 
plied  with  additional  metol  as  needed! 


pioneering  a  new 
standard  in  remelt  efficiency! 


We'd  be  happy  to  show  you  how  NOLAN'S  engi¬ 
neering  skills  can  be  put  to  work  in  designing  and 
producing  your  new 

or 


mp  ROLUN'  Buy  NOLAN 


SINCE  1924 

DESIGNERS 

OF 

Pereira  & 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANTS 

ASSOClftl0S 

Architecture 

316  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

Engineering 

CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 

Planning 

CENTRAL  6-1333 
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Ever  Take  A  BjG  Look  At  Motor  Transport? 


The  trucks  you  see  at  any  one  time  are  only  a  few  of  the 
12  million  now  serving  the  nation.  Rolling  around-the-clock,  all 
over  the  country,  they  carry  more  than  3  times  the  tons  hauled 
by  all  other  transport.  All  the  things  Americans  buy  and  use 
are  delivered  all  or  part  of  the  way  by  truck.  Never,  until 
trucks  came  along,  were  so  many  people  served  so  well,  across 
so  many  miles.  That’s  the  big  picture  of  motor  transport. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


r 


Race  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

As  with  other  phases,  we 
sought  to  show  when  possible 
that  integration  was  working 
out  in  the  city.  We  quoted 
several  restaurant  owners  say¬ 
ing  the  serving  of  Negroes 
caused  no  problem  with  white 
customers.  Stores  employing 
minority  help  were  likewise 
quoted,  and  several  Negroes 
living  in  white  neighborhoods 
told  how  neighborhood  resis¬ 
tance  and  furrowed  brows  had 
given  way  to  friendliness. 

Housing  Discrimination 

Employment  inequalities  were 
hardest  to  pin  down.  Despite 
state  law,  many  outright  in¬ 
stances  of  housing  discrimina¬ 
tion  were  found.  But  with  em¬ 
ployment,  it  was  more  difficult, 
though  six  staffers  were  as¬ 
signed  to  this  phase.  Here  the 
state  FEPC's  rule  of  thumb,  of 
comparing  minority  percentages 
in  a  firm’s  labor  force,  with 
minority  percentages  in  the 
total  community  population, 
proved  useful,  particularly  in 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled  indus¬ 
tries  or  businesses.  This  method 
showed  that  the  city’s  two  main 
business  districts  employed 
about  2.5  per  cent  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Negroes  though 
they  made  up  almost  14  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  population. 
Comparison  of  minority  em¬ 
ployment  in  city,  county  and  in 
the  school  system,  indicated  the 
county  government  wa;-  far 
ahead  in  minority  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  1960  census  statistics  for 
Riverside  proved  useful,  since 
they  showed  median  income, 
levels  of  income,  median  educa¬ 
tion  levels,  and  comparative  dis¬ 
tribution  of  occupations  among 
Mexican-American,  Negro  and 
white  Caucasian  segments  of  the 
population.  These  made  dra¬ 
matic  graphs,  charts,  ones  that 
pointed  pretty  well  to  the  lower 
rungs  on  the  economic  scales 
relegated  to  the  minorities. 

Census  data  also  enabled  us 
to  show  that,  with  a  $2,000-per- 
family  difference  in  income  bet- 
tween  the  Caucasians  and  the 
community’s  minorities,  $7 
million  a  year  was  being  lost 
to  the  community’s  economy  due 
to  the  inequality  in  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Jobs  and  Crime 

Interviews  with  state  FEPC 
officials,  local  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  minority  members  of 
local  unions,  union  officials, 
minority  employes  of  local  firms, 
and  particularly,  interviews 
with  the  local  head  of  the  State 


Department  of  Employment 
(who  has  his  fingers  on  the 
entire  situation  if  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  talk) ,  filled  in  gaps 
in  the  employment  story.  We 
could  find  no  feasible  way  to 
run  field  checks  in  employment. 

Law  enforcement  was  gone 
into  by  Herb  Pasik,  police  re¬ 
porter,  chiefly  by  talking  f^ 
leaders  as  well  as  average  citi¬ 
zens — on  both  sides  of  the  law 
— in  the  minority  and  non¬ 
minority  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Checks  with  state  of¬ 
ficials  of  Mexican  -  American 
organizations  also  helped  put 
Riverside’s  record  in  per¬ 
spective. 

Social,  religious  and  recrea¬ 
tional  life  were  found  to  be  the 
most  segregated  spheres.  Here 
again,  we  were  able  to  back 
up  our  interviews  and  probing 
around  the  problem,  with  statis¬ 
tics  gathered  by  four  reporters, 
and  showing  perhaps  320  Mexi- 
can-Americans  and  Negroes 
among  the  25,000  Riversiders 
attending  predominantly  Cau¬ 
casian  churches  on  a  typical 
Sunday,  no  more  than  two 
dozen  women  from  minority 
groups  among  the  9,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  predominantly  white 
women’s  clubs,  no  more  than  a 
half  dozen  among  the  600 
service  club  members. 

We  found,  too,  that  ministers 
had  the  most  eloquent  things 
to  say  about  the  segregated 
on  Sundays,  whether  their 
churches  were  very  integrated 
or  not. 

Segregation  in  Death 

In  birth  we  found  that  babies 
were  all  bom  side  by  side,  that 
there  was  little  if  any  dis¬ 
crimination  in  hospitals  or 
medical  treatment.  We  found 
that  the  city’s  mortuaries  were 
glad  to  bury  anybody  (“Will 
they  bury  them?  They’ll  run 
over  me  to  get  to  one,’’  said  a 
Negro  mortician).  But  we 
found  that  members  of  different 
races  wou\d  probably  lie  in 
segregated  cemeteries  —  segre¬ 
gated  partly  by  design,  partly 
by  tradition.  We  found  this  out 
by  sending  reporters  to  the 
cemeteries  posing  as  students 
doing  research  on  minority 
family  histories.  They  easily 
found  out  the  minority  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  burial  grounds. 
These  findings  were  checked  by 
a  staffer  who  called  each  ceme¬ 
tery,  asking  about  plots  and 
stating  he  was  seeking  a  plot 
for  his  father,  an  ill  but  diehard 
Southerner  who  “is  bound  and 
determined  he  won’t  be  buried 
where  any  Negro  will  ever  be 
buried  beside  him.’’  One  of  the 
city’s  two  cemeteries  readily 
volunteered  that  it  kept  the 
races  separate  —  a  violation  of 
state  law. 


Probably  the  most  startling 
result  of  the  series  was  the  near 
complete  lack  of  the  usual  re¬ 
action.  The  paper  received  fewer 
than  a  dozen  letters,  no  more 
than  a  dozen  phone  calls.  Yet 
there  was  good  evidence  that 
the  series  had  been  intensely 
read,  and  was  the  subject  of 
very  wide  community  discussion. 

We  found  that  many  of  the 
community’s  minority  leaders 
weren’t  too  well  informed  on 
elements  of  racial  segregation 
in  the  city — even  the  local 
NAACP  president.  Mainly,  we 
found  that  while  Riverside 


wasn’t  Oxford,  Miss.,  the  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  Riverside  was  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  and  widespread — even 
though  the  city  has  a  good 
record  of  race  relations,  more 
so  than  nearby  cities,  that  it 
had  previously  elected  a  Negro 
school  board  member  in  citywide 
elections,  and  was  certainly  one 
of  the  better  cities  in  the  state 
in  minority  relations. 

Whether  the  series  will  have 
any  effect  in  altering  the  situa¬ 
tion,  we’re  hard  put  to  de¬ 
termine  yet. 


Kiewit  Says  He’ll  Keep 
World-Herald  Management 


Omaha 

There  is  “a  definite  under¬ 
standing”  that  all  principal 
officers  of  the  World  Publishing 
Company,  will  continue  to  run 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
its  affiliated  enterprises  after 
Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Company 
acquires  stock  control  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Peter  Kiewit  (pronounced 
Kee-wit) ,  president  of  the  world¬ 
wide  construction  company  em¬ 
phasized  this  point  in  a  talk  with 
reporters  here  after  his  offer 
had  been  accepted  by  stock¬ 
holders,  Oct.  31.  (E&P,  Nov.  3.) 

('.Iiairman  Included 

Mr.  Kiewit  specifically  in¬ 
cluded  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  W.  Dale  Clark,  in  his 
statement  that  the  management 
will  be  unchanged.  “Our  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “is  primarily 
an  investment  in  our  home  city.” 
The  sale  becomes  effective  Dec. 
31,  after  liquidation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publishing  company. 

Meeting  with  newsmen  in  a 
conference  room  in  the  Kiewit 
Building  here,  Mr.  Kiewit  said 
he  “had  no  idea  the  paper  was 
for  sale  until  several  weeks  ago.” 
When  he  learned  that  S.  I.  New- 
house  of  New  York  had  made  an 
offer  (in  excess  of  $40  million), 
Mr.  Kiewit  said  he  “mulled  the 
idea  over”  during  a  flight  back 
from  California. 

Mr.  Kiewit  said  he  was  told 
by  Mr.  Clark  that  the  directors 
were  not  interested  in  his  offer 
because  they  already  had  a 
buyer  and  had  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  acceptance  of  the  New- 
house  bid  by  the  stockholders. 

Details  Worked  Out 

Mr.  Clark  declined  to  give  him 
information  on  earnings,  Mr. 
Kiewit  said,  but  he  obtained 
them  elsewhere.  “I  know,”  he 
remarked,  “that  Mr.  Clark  felt 
he  had  a  moral  obligation  to  his 
buyer.” 


When  he  had  the  figures  and 
was  impressed  with  them,  Mr. 
Kiewit  said,  he  calle<l  Mr.  Clark 
and  the  chairman  said,  “Fine, 
you  had  better  come  down  and 
see  me.” 

The  details  were  ironed  out 
Sunday,  Oct.  28;  the  offer  was 
prepared  Monday  night  and  it 
w'as  presented  to  the  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  Wednesday.  It 
was  accepted  on  a  unanimous 
vote,  with  all  shares  represented. 

The  offer,  Mr.  Kiewit  said, 
was  “several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  than  Mr.  New- 
house’s.”  It  figured  out  to  be 
$185  a  share,  as  against  $183.25. 

Included  in  the  purchase  are 
the  television  station,  KETV, 
considerable  downtown  real 
estate,  and  a  large  fajm.  The 
World-Herald,  moming-evening- 
Sunday,  has  been  Omaha’s  only 
daily  newspaper  since  1937. 

Mr.  Kiewit  said  he  intends  to 
stay  in  the  construction  business 
and  “leave  the  editorial  policy 
and  operation  of  the  newspaper 
to  the  people  now  running  it.” 

“I  will  probably  be  on  the 
board  and  that  will  be  the  extent 
of  my  management  participa¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Kiewit  is  a  native  of 
Omaha  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Evelyn  Stotts,  is  from  Diller, 
Nebraska.  They  have  a  son, 
Peter  Kiewit  Jr.,  who  is  an 
attorney  at  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
and  eight  grandchildren.  A 
daughter,  Jeanne,  died  in  1953. 

• 

Hall  Is  Publisher 

Mason  City,  la. 

W.  Earl  Hall  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette.  He  joined  the 
paper  shortly  after  service  in 
World  War  I.  He  is  a  former 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  and  was  Iowa 
American  Legion  commander  in 
1932.  Lee  P.  Loomis  continues 
as  president  of  the  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette  management  board. 
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Oops! 


Polyfilm®  needs  a  capital  “P.”  It’s  a  registered 
trademark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polyethylene 
film  made  by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only 
Dow  makes  Polyfilm  brand!  So,  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage  also 
apply  to  Polyfilm.  Like  other  good  trademarks, 


Polyfilm  should  be  guarded  by  correct  identifica¬ 
tion.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about  the  true 
source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  P  when  typing  Polyfilm 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


Election  Quickly 
Reported  by  Services 


News  services,  using  huge 
staffs  and  electronic  computers, 
provided  newspaper  readers 
with  fast  and  accurate  returns 
from  the  Nov.  6  election. 

An  army  of  election  reporters, 
using  a  vast  network  of  regular 
and  special  Associated  Press 
wires,  split-second  computers 
and  other  electronic  aids, 
gathered  and  tabulated  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  votes.  In  effect,  50 
separate  elections  were  reported 
— one  in  each  state. 

Generations  of  election  re¬ 
porting  experience  are  behind 
the  system  staided  in  New  York 
in  1924  by  the  Associated  Press. 
The  county  is  the  central  point 
of  local  collection  and  every 
county  in  the  U.S.  was  manned 
by  at  least  one  AP  election  cor¬ 
respondent.  In  heavily  popu¬ 
late  areas,  the  number  of  cor¬ 
respondents  ranged  up  to  100. 

County  Totals 

County  totals  were  flashed  to 
state  centers  for  tabulating  and 
as  the  basis  for  news  stories 
from  the  various  states.  In  con¬ 
tests  of  national  interest,  the 
figures  were  sent  simultaneously 
to  the  AP’s  Washington  bureau, 
where  national  stories  were  put 
together. 

About  70,000  men  and  w'omen 
collected,  tabulated  and  trans¬ 
mitted  the  vote  for  the  AP. 
They  were  regular  AP  news¬ 
men,  teletype  operators  and 
messengers,  employes  of  mem¬ 
ber  new'spapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  computer  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  a  large  corps  of 
workers  hired  just  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  coverage. 

In  addition  to  AP’s  regular 
475,000  miles  of  circuits,  special 
wires  carrying  only  election 
figures  were  laced  between 
various  groups  of  states  and 
connected  to  AP’s  Washington 
election  center. 

The  AP  emphasized  that  it 
never  guesses,  never  estimates 
and  never  projects  election 
figures.  It  w’as  explained  that 
every  AP  worker  knows  the 
totals  will  be  compared  to  the 
official  canvass  and  that  the 
figures  must  agree  within 
minute  percentage  points. 

Faster  Tabulation 

An  experiment  in  the  use  of 
electronic  data  collection  equip¬ 
ment  enabled  AP  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  have  a  virtually  complete 
tabulation  of  the  Wayne  County 
vote  in  Michigan’s  gubernatorial 
election  by  11 :20  p.m.,  more 


than  five  hours  earlier  than  the 
last  election  for  governor  held 
in  the  state. 

Utilizing  a  Data  Ray  401  sys¬ 
tem,  installed  by  the  Standard 
Register  Company  of  Dayton, 
the  AP  not  only  collected  the 
complete  vote  from  1715  of  the 
county’s  1765  precincts  before 
midnight,  which  had  been  the 
target  time,  but  w^as  able  to 
detect  a  heavy  trend  toward 
George  Romney  early  enough 
in  the  evening  so  that  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  could  decide  at 
10:30  p.m.  to  go  with  an  election 
special  naming  him  as  the  win¬ 
ner  over  incumbent  Democrat 
John  B.  Swainson.  This  w'as 
based  on  an  old  Michigan  po¬ 
litical  truism  —  35%  of  the  vote 
in  Wayne  County  will  elect  a 
contender,  and  the  AP  figures 
w^ere  showing  about  40%  from 
the  start. 

The  race  for  Congressman-at- 
Large  was  also  tabulated  in  this 
manner. 

Clem  Brossier,  AP  bureau 
chief,  called  the  experiment  a 
“real  success.”  He  said  the  only 
pi-oblem  was  created  by  an  even 
faster  flow^  of  returns  than  had 
been  anticipated,  w'hich  caused 
a  jam-up  at  the  receiving  end. 

6-Moiilli  Planning 

United  Press  International 
mobilized  an  election  night  force 
of  more  than  6,500  personnel. 
Planning  of  the  coverage  began 
six  months  ago. 

Soon  after  the  polls  closed, 
correspondents  at  the  scene  be¬ 
gan  telephoning  precinct  and 
county  results  to  the  nearest 
UPI  bureau.  The  election  bu¬ 
reaus,  in  state  capitals  and 
major  cities,  were  linked  by 
special  Teletypewriter  circuits 
to  the  UPI  Washington  bureau, 
which  served  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  returns. 

UPI’s  regular  leased  wire  net¬ 
work  of  more  than  480,000  miles 
W’as  largely  turned  over  to  elec¬ 
tion  news  Nov.  6  and  7.  Re¬ 
turns  poured  into  Washington 
over  12  special  tabulation  wires 
blanketing  the  country  and  com¬ 
prising  more  than  12,000  miles 
of  special  circuits. 

Translating  the  figures  into 
news  dispatches  w’as  the  task 
of  veteran  UPI  new’smen  staf¬ 
fing  the  election  bureaus  in  the 
50  states  and  in  Washington. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  UPI  Wash¬ 
ington  vicepresident,  wrote  ana¬ 
lytical  dispatches  on  the  results, 
as  he  has  done  in  every  national 
election  since  1928.  The  general 


news  “leads”  or  wrap-up  re¬ 
ports  were  written  by  Raymond 
M.  Lahr  and  Robert  Barkdoll. 
Mr.  Lahr  has  been  UPI’s  chief 
political  w’riter  since  1958,  and 
W’as  head  of  the  Senate  staff  for 
12  years  before  that  Mr.  Bark- 
doll  has  been  w’riting  top  news 
stories  in  Washington  for  18 
years.  Frank  Eleazer,  head  of 
UPI’s  House  staff,  and  William 
Theis,  head  of  the  Senate  staff, 
interpreted  trends  in  the  race 
for  control  of  Congress. 

Photographs  of  candidates 
voting,  celebrating  victories  and 
conceding  defeats  w’ere  trans¬ 
mitted  along  w’ith  maps  and 
charts  prepared  to  show  the 
election  trend  and  final  results. 

The  New  York  Times  used 
an  IBM  computer  analysis  pre¬ 
pared  in  collaboration  with  Si- 
mulmatics  Coi  poration  to  report 
that  U.S.  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Republican  liberal  who  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  huge  majority,  had 
gained  among  Jewish  voters  and 
people  in  the  upper  economic 
brackets  while  his  vote  fell  off 
in  Negro  precincts  and  in  low- 
income  areas. 

• 

Ethridge  to  Teach 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mark  Ethridge,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  will  join 
the  staff  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  next  September. 
He  will  teach  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement  each  semester  and  will 
lecture  in  other  journalism 
classes  and  at  institutes  and 
short  courses  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  He  will  also  be 
available  for  consultation  by 
students  and  staff  members. 


Der  Spiegel 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


my  state  secretary  that  if  we 
did  nothing  about  that  story, 
the  Defense  Ministry  might  be¬ 
come  guilty  of  aiding  treason — 
and  if  we  did  something,  it  will 
be  said  that  Strauss  wanted 
revenge  on  Augstein.” 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  de¬ 
clared  that  Augstein  had  been 
warned  of  action,  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  announced 
the  arrest  of  an  Army  colonel 
in  connection  with  the  affair,  on 
a  suspicion  of  treason. 

If  Rudolf  Augstein  is  tried, 
his  trial  will  be  about  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  free  press.  After 
making  himself  the  most  feared 
man  in  West  Germany’s  public 
life,  he  has  now  achieved  inter¬ 
national  and  probably  even  his¬ 
toric  importance. 


British  Prelate 
Tickles  Newsmen 
With  Sharp  Wit 

Washington 

That  forum  of  unusual 
speakers,  the  National  Press 
Club  auditorium,  had  another 
one  at  a  luncheon  on  All  Saints 
Day,  He  was  Dr.  Arthur  Michael 
Ramsey,  the  lOOth  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

George  Cullen,  president  of 
the  club,  formerly  with  the  AP 
and  now  with  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  sounded  the 
keynote  in  introducing  the  guest. 

“His  Grace  has  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  the  Catholics  of  America 
with  his  comment  on  a  Catholic 
institution — Bingo.” 

He  then  read  the  archbishop’s 
comment  made  shortly  after  his 
arrival  five  weeks  ago. 

“Not  particularly  evil — a  jolly 
form  of  self  amusement — rela¬ 
tively  harmless.” 

Dr.  Ramsey  rose  and  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  journalists. 
“They  do  not  try  to  trap  me, 
instead  they  help  me  to  say  what 
I  want  to  say  if  I  know  what  it 
is.” 

He  defined  freedom.  A  man  is 
free  when  he  can  pursue  an  end 
of  his  own  choosing.  It  is  not 
doing  what  is  the  whim  of  the 
moment  in  every  hour  and  every 
day  of  the  week.  By  Friday  you 
may  find  that  you  do  not  have 
time  to  do  something  that  you 
wanted  to  do  above  all  things. 

“This  is  just  a  bit  of  elemen¬ 
tary  philosophy,”  he  said,  “but 
that’s  what  you  expect  from  an 
archbishop,  isn’t  it?” 

He  was  keeping  his  talk  short, 
he  said,  “because  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  real  fun  begins 
when  you  start  firing  questions 
at  me.” 

The  questions  came  fast  and 
so  did  the  answers.  Sample: 

Q.  What  is  the  Protestant 
attitude  tow’ard  the  Ecumenical 
Council? 

A.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
speak  for  the  Protestants  of 
Great  Britain  and  I  would  de¬ 
spair  of  speaking  for  the  Prot¬ 
estants  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Why  are  there  so  few 
church  goers  in  Great  Britain? 

A.  I  don’t  admit  the  premise 
(laughter)  that  there  are  so 
few. 

Q.  “Is  the  new  annex  of  the 
British  Embassy  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  av’enue  a  retaliation  for 
the  American  Embassy  in  Gros- 
venor  Square?” 

A.  “That’s  one  of  the  current 
jokes  by  which  the  citizens  of 
Washington  are  being  amuse<l.” 

Seldom  has  the  N.P.C.  audi¬ 
torium  contained  more  laughter 
in  the  course  of  a  talk. 
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Morton  Wins 
After  Making 

Louisville,  Ky. 

“We  who  catch  all  this  hell, 
fire,  and  damnation  wonder  how 
many  of  these  gentlemen  would 
like  to  have  their  ethics,  their 
morals,  and  their  reputations 
challenged  publicly.” 

This  paragraph  was  part  of 
an  article  appearing  on  the 
opjiosite-editorial  page  of  the 
Courier- Journal  Nov.  3  after  the 
paper  found  itself  an  issue  in 
Kentucky’s  senatorial  campaign. 

The  article  was  written  by 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louinville  Times. 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton 
former  Republican  national 
chairman,  had  accused  the  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  of  biased  news 
reporting.  Senator  Morton  won 
re-election. 

The  Senator  had  charged  that 
the  newspapers  assembled  some 
of  their  reporters  at  the  Pen- 
dennis  Club  “to  formulate  policy 
with  respect  to  the  senatorial 
contest.”  He  alleged  that  re¬ 
porters  were  told  their  reporting 
of  the  campaign  “was  against 
the  background  of  editorial  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.” 

(The  papers,  subsequent  to 
these  charges,  endorsed  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt.  The  papers  had  edi¬ 
torially  supported  Morton  in 
House  races  in  1946,  1948,  and 
19.-»0.) 

Sen.  Morton’s  charges  were 
reported  on  Page  1,  along  with 
a  news  story  reporting  an  an¬ 
swer  from  Barry  Bingham,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  two 
papers. 

.Mr.  Bingham  called  Sen. 
Morton’s  .statements  “an  utter 
and  complete  fabrication.”  He 
said  no  such  meeting  took  place 
nor  could  it  have  taken  place 
“under  our  system  of  operation, 
which  completely  separates  the 
news  and  editorial  functions.” 

Five  days  before  the  election, 
.Mr.  Isaacs  blasted  off,  saying  in 
part: 

“No  matter  how  many  times 
they  are  put  straight,  some 
l)eople  in  Kentucky  keep  repeat¬ 
ing  the  damn  lie  that  you  can’t 
believe  what  you  read  and  that 
all  political  news  is  slanted. 
They  can’t  seem  to  get  it  through 
their  heads  that  the  news  de- 
Jiartments  do  their  job  no  matter 
what  the  editorial  pages  may  or 
may  not  say  .  .  . 

“Certainly  Barry  Bingham  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  news 
Operations  of  the  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times.  So 

editor  sc  publisher 


in  Kentucky 
Bias  Charge 

is  Mark  Ethridge.  Together,  they 
have  run  these  papers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
How  they  stand  in  international 
and  national  reputation  is  some¬ 
thing  that  speaks  for  itself.  The 
point  is  that  neither  of  them  has 
ever  tried  to  direct  how  the  news 
.shall  be  handled. 

“I’m  the  editor  responsible  for 
the  news  operations  of  the  two 
papers  .  .  .  Certainly,  I  meddle. 

I  try  to  settle  the  feuds  that 
will  always  arise  between 
two  highly  competitive  news 
staffs.  .  .  . 

“Anyway,  the  facts  are  that 
Barry  Bingham  and  Mark 
Ethridge  have  never  asked  for 
anything  but  better  and  better 
newspapers;  never  for  anything 
that  w'asn’t  honest.  Neither  have 
1.” 

• 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Succumbs  At  78 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  78,  who 
had  written  a  daily  column  con¬ 
tinuously  for  27  years  for  the 
United  Features  Syndicate,  died 
Nov.  7  after  two  months  of 
serious  illness. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  widow  of 
President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  was  not  only  first 
lady  of  the  nation  for  more 
than  12  years  but  was  also 
widely  known  as  “first  lady  of 
the  world”  because  of  her  work 
as  a  former  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  and  her  world 
travels  and  books  and  columns 
dealing  with  world  affairs. 

When  she  began  her  column 
in  1935,  it  was  titled  “My  Day” 
but  of  late  years  it  had  been 
headed  simply  “Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt.”  The  column  appeared  six 
days  a  week  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  she  cut  it  back  to 
three  a  week.  She  was  able  to 
write  her  last  column  late  in 
September. 

• 

Sawyer-Fergnson, 

R-J  Merger  Near 

The  merger  of  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson-Walker  Company  and 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  was  immi¬ 
nent  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press  late  this  week. 

S-F-W  and  R-J  resumed  mer¬ 
ger  negotiations  late  last  week 
for  the  second  time  in  18 
months.  S-F-W  reportedly  will 
keep  its  own  name,  assume  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  newspapers 
now  in  the  R-J  fold,  and  absorb 
some  key  R-J  people. 
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Pressmen’s  Union 
Loses  Quincy  Case 

Boston 

Federal  Judge  George  C. 
Sweeney  has  dismissed  the  suit 
brought  by  Boston  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
3  against  the  George  W.  Prescott 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger. 

Charging  breach  of  a  work 
contract,  and  seeking  damages 
of  $250,000,  the  union  also  sought 
an  order  referring  the  asserted 
“discharge”  of  several  pressmen 
to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee. 

Judge  Sweeney  found  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  men  was  termin¬ 
ated  last  November  when  they 
refused  to  operate  a  newly  in¬ 
stalled  press  on  the  ground  that 
no  agreement  had  been  worked 
out  as  to  the  number  of  men 
required  to  man  it. 

'The  contract  terminated 
March  31,  1961.  The  union  con¬ 
tended  that  under  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  with  company  officials  the 
old  contract  was  to  remain  in 
effect  until  a  new  one  was  nego¬ 
tiated.  Judge  Sweeney  ruled, 
however,  that  there  was  no 
agreement  to  extend  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  conversations  between 
management  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  said,  there  was 
merely  an  agreement  to  try  to 
write  an  entirely  new  contract 
which  would  make  cleancut  pro¬ 
visions  for  manning  of  the  press. 

• 

Pattie  Corte  Fund 
Needs  Donations 

Washington 

On  Nov.  10th,  P.ittie  Corte, 
daughter  of  the  laie  UPI  pho¬ 
tographer,  Charles  Corte,  cele¬ 
brated  her  16th  birthday.  Pattie 
was  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down  in  an  auto  accident  that 
took  the  life  of  her  father  and 
mother  and  an  aunt. 

The  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  estab¬ 
lished  the  Charles  Corte  Memo¬ 
rial  Fund  with  George  Gaylin, 
UPI,  as  director. 

Pattie  is  now  at  the  D.  T. 
Watson  Home,  “Sunny  Hill”  at 
Leetsdale,  Pa.,  and  the  Corte 
Memorial  Fund  is  paying  $450  a 
month  for  her  rehabilitation.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  enough 
in  the  Fund  to  pay  for  less  than 
five  years  of  rehabilitation. 

The  nucleus  of  the  fund  is 
$10,000  paid  by  Otto  Preminger 
for  the  services  of  newsmen  in 
the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  dinner  scene  in  “Advise 
and  Consent.”  In  another  scene 
in  the  picture  Washington  pho¬ 
tographers  played  themselves  at 
$25  a  day  each  for  five  days,  all 
of  which  went  to  the  Fund. 


Mayor  Gags 
Press  Over 
Referendum 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

In  a  controversy  sparked  by  a 
change-in-government  referen¬ 
dum,  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Hanes 
has  gagged  news  sources  in  his 
department  at  city  hall  here. 

Both  the  other  commissioners, 
Eugene  Connor  and  J.  T.  Wag¬ 
goner,  declined  comment  on 
whether  they  would  go  along 
with  Mayor  Hanes’  reprisals. 
Hanes  took  the  steps  against 
the  News,  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  and  Scripps-Howard’s 
Post-Herald  for  supporting  the 
change  in  form  of  government. 

The  two  papers  took  no  im¬ 
mediate  steps  in  protest  of 
Hanes’  action. 

No  fktninirnt 

The  mayor  has  ordered  alt 
department  heads  under  him  to 
make  no  comment  to  any  news¬ 
man  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  Hanes  also  .said  he  is 
through  talking  with  reporters, 
adding,  “Why  should  I?  It  will 
only  be  slanted  to  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  editors  of  the 
papers.” 

“As  far  as  I  am  conceimeil, 
newspaper  reporters  will  be 
treated  just  like  any  other  citi¬ 
zens  of  Birmingham.” 

The  mayor  said  reporters 
have  the  right,  as  citizens,  to 
look  at  documents  which  are  of 
public  record.  Asked  what  would 
happen  if  such  a  document 
ne^ed  explaining  or  clarifica¬ 
tion,  Mayor  Hanes  replied: 

“You  would  have  to  put  your 
own  interpretation  to  it.  Just 
take  down  what  it  says  on  the 
document.” 

Commission  meetings  will 
continue  to  remain  open  to  re¬ 
porters,  since  Alabama  has  a 
law  prohibiting  secret  sessions 
of  public  bodies  charged  with 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Only  exception  is  that  meetings 
can  be  closed  if  the  “good  name” 
of  a  man  or  woman  is  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  Hanes  had  threatened  to 
take  steps,  if  the  commission 
won  Tuesday’s  election,  to  close 
the  city  hall  press  room  to 
reporters. 

“Why,”  asked  the  mayor,  who 
has  been  in  office  just  a  year, 
“should  we  continue  to  provide 
quarters,  heat  and  light  for  our 
enemies?” 

Meanwhile  a  court  fight  to 
serve  the  remaining  three  years 
of  their  terms  is  being  discussed 
by  the  commission. 
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Bill  Veeck  Writes 
On  Sports  For  Field 


By  Ray  ErM  in 

Bill  Veeck,  one  of  America’s 
most  colorful  and  articulate 
sports  personalities,  has  joined 
the  lineup  of  the  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Chicago,  to 
produce  “Rambling  Veeck,”  a 
750-to-800-word  weekly  sports 
column. 

Baseball  commentary  and 
anecdote  and  other  topics  of 
lively  interest  will  be  covered. 

“Bill’s  new  column  is  a  real 
blockbuster,  and  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  that  he  chose  our  new' 
organization  to  syndicate  it  for 
him,”  said  Harold  H.  Anderson, 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  recently-formed  Field 
New'spaper  Syndicate,  which 
combines  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  Syndicate  w’ith 
Publishers  Syndicate. 

Field  Syndicate  last  w’eek  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  for  re¬ 
lease,  beginning  Jan.  1,  of  an¬ 
other  major  sports  feature, 
Walt  Ditzen’s  “Fan  Fare.” 
(E&P,  Nov.  3,  page  60). 

Successful  Autobiography 

Mr.  Veeck,  the  man  w’ho  con¬ 
jures  up  visions  of  baseball, 
midgets,  and  a  tremendous  tal¬ 
ent  for  promotion,  scored  such 
a  hit  with  his  best-selling 
autobiography,  “Veeck — As  In 
Wreck,”  that  he  was  inspired 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  new' 
weekly  column,  launched  Oct.  28 


in  the  Cliirni/o  Sun-Times. 

“Within  hours  after  the  w'ord 
of  syndication  of  Veeck’s  new 
column  was  out,  it  w'as  snapped 
up  by  some  of  the  nation’s  most 
astute  editors,”  said  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  general  manager  of 
Field  New'spaper  Syndicate. 

“Veeck  goes  to  bat  w'ith  his 
first  syndicated  release  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Star, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Boston  Globe,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  News,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison  Capital  Times,  and 
other  top  new'spapers,”  he 
added. 

Veeck  is  as  candid,  vigorous 
and  uninhibited  on  paper  as  he 
ever  was  on  the  baseball  dia¬ 
mond.  Witness  the  following 
passage : 

Candid  (ktmmrnl 

“Nothing  has  annoyed  me 
more  during  my  w'anderings  as 
a  shamelessly  professional  pro¬ 
moter,”  w'rites  Veeck,  “than 
the  hypocritical,  holier-than- 
thou  posturing  of  the  guardians 
of  amateurism,  a  breed  most 
neatly  symbolized  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  hotel  saloon-keeper,  Avery 
Brundage. 

“Brundage,  the  bearer  of  the 
holy  flame,  has  four  (4)  bars 
in  his  Chicago  hotel,”  Veeck 


Spoofing  for  fun ! 

"The  Modern  Almanac”  by  Herb  Daniels  has  Lx 
been  a  favorite  half  page  feature  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  magazine. ..and  is  now  available  X 
to  other  papers... 

The  Modern  Almanac 

spoofs  the  Old  Almanac ...  is  a  unique  and  sprightly  weekly  column  of 
the  passing  months,  seasons,  biography,  history. ..comments  on  a 
memorable  event  of  the  current  week  with  chronological  chuckles 
...has  a  "Now  Is  A  Good  Time  To"  department. ..memorabilia 
such  as  real  facts  on  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  the  Society  of  Sidewalk 
Superintendents  and  the  Left-Handed  League  of  America.  Delicious 
reading!  Serves  the  whole  family!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chitago  Tribune  "Mew  York  Mews 

tmmm  N*ws  Building,  Nmw  York 
Syndicate^  tnCo  Wbuno  rowr,  Chicago 


points  out.  “For  all  his  concern 
with  physical  fitness.  Avery 
does  not  wish  to  make  things 
tough  for  the  flabby,  out-of-con- 
dition  drinker.” 

Veeck  is  quietly  scathing  in 
his  remarks  to  fans  with  home 
run  fever. 

“The  idea  of  the  game  is  to 
score  more  runs  than  the  other 
team  because  nobody  has  ever 
scored  more  runs  and  lost  a 
ball  game,”  Veeck  writes,  his 
forebearance  obviously  strained. 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  rules 
that  says  the  team  that  hits 
the  most  home  runs  is  going  to 
win.” 

Veeck  on  under-the-tahle  pay¬ 
ments  to  college  athletes  is 
candid:  “Every  now  and  then, 
of  course,  a  scandal  does  occur 
— scandal  being  a  newspaper 
w'ord  for  a  situation  everyone 
recognizes  and  accepts,  except 
perhaps  for  a  few  philosophy 
majors  w'ho  really  believe  that 
five  great  basketball  players 
have  appeared  on  campus  be¬ 
cause  the  college  offers  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  cooking  course  for 
I  giants.” 

(k>iilrovcr!<ial  Guy 

New  ideas  and  controversy 
are  no  strangers  to  Veeck,  for¬ 
mer  principal  owner  of  the 
Cleveland  Indians,  St.  Louis 
Browns,  and  Chicago  White 
Sox,  not  to  mention  his  zany 
days  with  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

Mr.  Veeck  was  forced  to  sell 
his  holdings  in  the  White  Sox 
,  because  of  ill  health.  Now  re- 
covered,  he  has  been  ordered 
to  live  quietly — but  to  him, 
i  “quietly”  does  not  mean  without 
purpose. 

The  new  columnist  resides 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Frances, 
j  and  their  six  children  on  a  16- 
I  acre  wooded  estate,  fronted  by 
'  an  estuary  leading  to  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  His  life  is  a  crowded 
'  one.  He  busies  himself  with  his 
writing,  raises  dogs  and  orchids, 
i  and  is  in  continual  long-distance 
i  telephone  contact  with  friends 
1  and  foes  from  coast  to  coast. 


A  recent  visitor  estimated 
Bill  Veeck  received  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  phone  call  every  30  min¬ 
utes  from  someone  with  a  hot 
news  item,  an  axe  to  grind,  a 
million-dollar  promotion  scheme, 
a  gripe  or  a  word  of  thanks. 
All  of  it  is  grist  to  Veeck’s 
mill — and  flav’ored  with  his  tart 
commentary,  it  makes  compel¬ 
ling  reading  in  his  new  column. 

Gill  Fox 
Now  Draws 
NEA  Panel 

William  Galbraith  Crawford, 
for  reasons  of  health,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  cartoonist  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
after  23  years.  He  has  signed 
the  panel  “Side  Glances”  Gal¬ 
braith.  (He  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  William  Crawford, 
NEA  editorial  cartoonist). 

Brooklyn  Born 

His  successor  is  Brooklyn-born 
Gill  Fox,  47,  who  studied  car¬ 
tooning  in  two  high  schools  and 
took  a  correspondence  course 


with  the  Landon  School  of  Car¬ 
tooning.  In  World  War  II,  Fox 
graduated  from  the  infantry  to 
the  staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
He  also  worked  as  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Paris  Post  and 
attended  the  Grande  Chaumiere, 
a  Parisian  art  school. 

Varied  Experience 

When  he  returned  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Fox  became  an  adver¬ 
tising  cartoonist  and  later  drew 
a  syndicated  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  and  illustrated 
books. 

Gill  Fox  lives  with  his  wife 
and  chief  critic,  Helen,  and  their 
teen  daughters,  Susan  and  Don¬ 
na,  at  Redding,  Conn. 

“My  daughters’  chief  claim  to 
fame  is  having  modeled  for  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Seventeen  Maga¬ 
zine  by  their  uncle,  Bernard 
D’ Andrea,”  said  Mr.  Fox.  “My 
sister,  Lorraine  Fox,  is  also  a 
nationally  known  illustrator.” 
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Women  Top 
Enrollments 
In  J-Classes 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Women  enrolled  in  journalism 
represent  a  larpe  percentage  of 
total  enrollments  in  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Data  released  by  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  show  the  percentage  of 
women  as  high  as  67  at  one 
institution  and  61  at  another. 

The  median  percentage  of 
women  enrolled  was  41  with  nine 
institutions  reporting  women  en¬ 
rollments  of  50  percent  or  more. 

The  figures  cover  39  schools 
evaluated  by  ACEJ  over  the  last 
four  years. 

Most  significant  aspect  of  the 
new  information  on  journalism 
education  concerns  curricula — 
what  journalism  students  actu¬ 
ally  take — according  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Baskett  Mosse  of  North¬ 
western,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee. 

“An  analysis  of  the  records  of 
300  graduates  shows  that  most 
journalism  students  in  the  ac¬ 
credited  schools  receive  a 
broader  liberal  arts  education 
than  do  students  in  all  of  the 
other  undergraduate  profession¬ 
al  disciplines  including  business 
and  engineering,”  Professor 
Mosse  said. 

Salaries  of  journalism  school 
administrators  ranged  from 
$10,092  to  $20,000  in  19  schools 
on  year-round  basis.  A  list  of 
.salaries  for  56  full  professors 
ran  from  $7,356  to  $15,850  on  a 
10-month  basis  and  from  $7,920 
to  $17,000  on  12-month  contracts. 
As.sociate  and  assistant  profes- 
.sors  earned  from  $4,300  to 
$15,500. 

• 

Glenn  Receives  Book 
Of  His  Front  Pages 

San  Diego 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr., 
the  first  American  astronaut  to 
circle  the  earth,  now  has  a  book 
that  contains  the  front  pages 
of  more  than  59  newspapers 
from  all  over  the  world  entitled: 
“Glenn  in  Orbit.” 

Frank  Macomber,  Copley 
News  Service  aerospace  writer, 
presented  the  book  to  the  astro¬ 
naut  on  behalf  of  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Paula  Kent,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  compiled  the  book. 


Helen  Gurley  Brown 

SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  GIRL 

Mr.  Editor, 

I'm  available  for  serialization 
in  your  newspaper: 

These  are  the  interesting  facts  about  my  book  SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  GIRL 
which  has  been  called  a  sensational  circulation  and  readership 
booster  by  those  newspapers  that  have  already  run  it. 

The  New  York  Post  took  it  for  twelve  installments  --  then 
extended  to  fifteen.  Paul  Sann,  Executive  Editor,  writes:  "This  is 
most  unusual  for  us,  since  almost  without  exception  we  have  limited 
our  book  digests  to  a  two-week  run.  We  are  extending  this  book 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  a  strong  circulation  builder  in  a  month 
that  is  normally  weak  for  newspapers  in  this  area." 

Starch  calls  it  "A  milestone  in  readership."  In  a  report  on  the 
condensation  run  by  American  Weekly.  Dr.  Starch  states:  "Very  few 
magazine  articles  ever  exceed  50,^  men  or  women  'Read-Most.'  So  this 
(with  figures  ranging  from  a  low  of  66^  to  a  high  of  99/S  for  the 
cover  copy  and  86%  for  the  chapters  called  'Where  to  Meet  Them'  and 
'Women  Alone,  Oh,  Come  Now')  becomes  one  of  the  milestones  in 
magazine  readership." 

SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  GIRL  and  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  America  via  NBC's  TODAY  SHOW  (interview  by  Cleveland  Amory), 
the  TONIGHT  SHOW  (interview  by  Art  Linkletter),  YOUR  FIRST  IMPRESSION 
(NBC's  popular  daytime  game  show)  plus  over  a  hundred  other  radio 
and  television  shows. 

Mv  book  and  I  have  appeared  in  columns  in  Saturday  Review  and 
in  interviews  by  the  AP  Women's  Editor  and  dozens  of  other  leading 
women's  editors  throughout  the  country.  In  the  past  two  months  I've 
lectured  to  church  groups,  five  different  chapters  of  Parents  Without 
Partners,  several  schools  and  many  impeccable  women's  clubs! 

My  mail  count  from  people  who  have  written  for  personal  advice 
is  in  the  thousands. 

SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  GIRL  has  been  on  The  New  York  Times  best 
seller  list  for  more  than  four  months  --on  Time  magazine's  list  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  in  all  significant  best  seller  lists  across 
the  nation,  it  has  been  bought  by  public  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States.  Foreign  rights  have  been  sold  in  Britain,  France, 
Australia,  Spain,  Japan  and  Sweden.  Warner  Brothers  bought  motion 
picture  rights  for  the  second  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
non-fiction  book. 

The  Book's  title  has  also  been  ore-sold  through  ma.ior  advertising 
in  such  publications  as  The  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Look,  Redbook,  Cosmopolitan,  Mademoiselle, 
Esquire,  American  Weekly  and  many  others.  The  sensible  "how  to" 
material  alone  (recipes,  wardrobe,  decorating,  tips  on  living  within 
a  budget)  could  make  an  outstanding  feature  for  your  readers. 

FOR  RATES  TO  SERIALIZE  SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  GIRL  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  YOUR 
AREA.  WIRE  --  COLLECT  --  LETTY  COTTIN.  BERNARD  GEIS  ASSOCIATES.' 

150  EAST  56TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.Y. 


HELEN  GURLEY  BROWN 
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38-  Year-Old 
Concern  Has 
18  Features 

W.  L.  Gordon  Features,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  this  month  observing  the 
38th  anniversarj'  of  its  entrance 
into  the  syndicate  business,  is 
now  distributing:  18  features  to 
nearly  400  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throuprhout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

The  syndicate  was  founded  in 
1924  by  the  late  L.  VV'.  Gordon, 
whose  “Lessons  in  English”  col¬ 
umn  was  then  the  only  feature 
handled.  Upon  W.  L.  Gordon’s 
death  in  1941,  his  son,  A.  C. 
Gordon,  took  over  the  reins  and, 
interrupted  only  by  a  three-year 
stint  overseas  with  the  infantry 
in  World  War  II,  has  headed 
the  sjTidicate  since. 

Educational  Features 

W.  L.  Gordon  Features  spe¬ 
cializes  in  educational  or  instruc¬ 
tive  features,  such  as  “Lessons 
in  English”  and  “Better  Eng¬ 
lish,”  columns  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  speech  habits  of  the 
reading  public;  “Modern  Eti¬ 
quette,”  by  Roberta  Lee,  popular 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  HUMOR 

Yarns  by  a  Master 
Story  Teller 


“HAVE  YOU  HEARD 
THIS  OHE?” 

by  Henry  fHyl  Vance, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Send  now  for  samples 
of  this  brief  doily  col¬ 
umn  by  o  man  who 
spent  half  a  century 
amusing  the  people  of 
'the  magic  city,'  and 
uses  his  own  magic  for 
a  new  generation  of 
news  readers. 

Write,  wire,  or  call — 

FARRAR’S 
News  Features 

Suite  889 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  4,  D.  C. 


for  25  years;  “Household  Scrap¬ 
book”  and  “How  Can  I  ?  ?  ?”, 
columns  embracing  tips  for 
better  honiemaking;  “You  Can 
Fix  It,”  an  illustrated  column  of 
advice;  “Beauty  At  Home,”  a 
beauty  advice  feature  for 
women;  “Look  and  Learn,”  one 
of  the  oldest  quiz  features  in  the 
press;  and  for  puzzle-lovers 
there  are  “A  Problem  A  Day” 
and  “Figurits,”  mathematical 
problems;  and  “Brain  Twisters,” 
full  of  anagrams,  riddles,  letter- 
fill-ins  and  other  such  mental 
exercise.  There’s  “Solve-a- 
Crime,”  a  detective  clue  game. 

T\*o  INcw  Fealurcs 

Two  new  features  are  “Terse 
Verse,”  a  daily  or  weekly  rhym¬ 
ing  message  with  a  more  or  less 
humorous,  sly,  tongue-in-cheek 
viewpoint  on  the  foibles  and 
habits  of  mankind,  by  A.  C. 
Gordon;  and  “Dear  Sally,”  a 
daily  or  weekly  human  relations 
and  advice  column,  by  Sally 
Shaw. 

The  syndicate,  through  its 
foreign  sales  agency,  B.  P. 
Singer  Features  of  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  has  its  features  taken  to 
readers  in  the  Philippines,  Ber¬ 
muda,  England,  Africa,  India, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Singapore, 
Malaya. 

A.  C.  Gordon’s  principal  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  syndicate  is  Anne 
S.  Lee,  who  has  been  production 
manager  for  more  than  35  years. 
*  *  * 

LABOK  KACJiETEEKING 

The  story  of  labor  racketeer¬ 
ing  and  the  national  crime  syn¬ 
dicate  and  how  union  bosses 
extort  50  billion  dollars  annually 
from  U.S.  citizens  is  told  in  a 
new  book,  “Crime  Without  Pun¬ 
ishment,”  by  Sen.  John  L. 
McClellan  (D.-Ark.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  “Rackets  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  distributing  now  18 
installments  condensed  from  the 
new  book  for  newspaper  seriali¬ 
zation. 


NEW  WORD  COLUMNIST— Dr. 
Alexander  Gode,  professor  af 
New  York  University  and  formu- 
lator  of  Interlingua  world  lan¬ 
guage,  has  begun  a  new  week¬ 
ly  column,  "Of  Words  and 
Things,"  for  Science  Service, 
Washington.  Incidentally,  E&P  re¬ 
grets  his  name  was  misspelled 
"Code"  Oct.  27,  page  50. 

Illlllllilllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

syndicate 
O  entences 

— Newspapers  using  the  “Den¬ 
nis  the  Menace”  comic  strip  are 
receiving  from  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  rules  for  proposed  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  “Dennis  the 
Menace  Contests”  with  readers 
submitting  letters  describing 
something  their  youngster  or 
one  they  know  has  done  or  said 
that  is  most  like  “Dennis.” 
Prizes  are  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

— Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  comic 
strip  (Hall  Syndicate)  is  giving 
away  absolutely  worthless  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  known  as  Puce 
stamps,  which  Walt  estimates 
will  save  at  least  65,000,000 
woman-hours  a  week.  The  car¬ 
toonists,  admitting  he’s  no  sci¬ 
entist,  thinks  it  might  enable  us 
to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  moon. 

Xt  *  * 

Marley  Reports 
Family  Farming 

Marley  Press  Service  is  an 
agricultural  news  service  oper¬ 
ating  from  a  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  family  farm  in  Mid-Illinois 
(Nokomis). 

Operated  by  C.  F.  Marley, 
(University  of  Illinois,  Journal¬ 
ism,  1948),  this  agency  services 
local  and  regional  publications, 
largely  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Marley 
also  supplies  services  to  farm 
magazines,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  photography. 

Editorially,  Marley  Press 
Service  is  traditional.  That  is, 
MPS  seeks  out  and  promotes 
those  examples  in  today’s  agri¬ 
culture  where  the  family  is  still 
supreme,  and  independence  is  a 
virtue  hard  to  meet.  This  con¬ 
trasts  with  “factory”  farming. 


Mrs.  Lenahan 
Continues  Work 
Of  Syndicate 

The  Lenahan  Feature  Service 
will  be  continued  at  1409  School 
House  Road,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Walpole 
Lenahan,  writer  of  children’s 
books.  Her  husband,  James  Len¬ 
ahan,  founder  of  the  syndicate 
and  a  former  owner  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
died  Oct.  8. 

Mrs.  Lenahan  writes  the  six- 
a-week  “Ask  Andy”  column  for 
juveniles,  which  appears  in 
nearly  100  newspapers.  The  col¬ 
umn  is  sold  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

“My  husband’s  object  was  to 
develop  a  generation  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  can  and  want  to  use 
newspapers  and  the  10,000  or  so 
questions  coming  to  the  ‘Ask 
Andy’  column  each  week  seem 
proof  enough  that  Jim  achieved 
his  goal,”  said  Mrs.  Lenahan. 
“Children  can  and  will  read 
newspapers  if  the  material  is 
gear^  to  their  understanding 
and  meets  their  interests.” 

Ellen  Lenahan  writes  her  col¬ 
umn  surrounded  by  shelves  filled 
with  scientific  journals  and 
large  reference  books.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  children’s  interests 
are  mainly  in  the  science  fields. 
The  research  staff  which  assists 
her  was  recruited  and  trained 
by  her  late  husband.  It  includes 
university  science  professors 
and  authoritative  consultants  in 
other  fields.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  develop  a  column  for  a 
teenage  audience. 

He  ♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  COLUM^.S 

“What’s  New  In  Photogra¬ 
phy?”  and  “Foto-Rama”  are 
columns  written  and  syndicated 
by  Jerome  Lee  (218  W.  47th  St., 
New  York  36).  Mr.  Lee  said 
some  newspapers  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  for  camera  stores  on  the 
page  on  which  they  use  the  col-  L 
umn.  The  new  “Foto-Rama”  > 
column  deals  with  movies, 
theaters,  books  and  features. 

>i<  *  »< 

‘SILENT  .SPRING’ 

“Silent  Spring,”  controversial 
new  book  by  Rachel  Carson,  is 
the  November  selection  for  12 
newspaper  installments  to  lie 
distributed  by  Books  In  The 
News,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate.  This  study  of 
pesticides  has  become  a  widely 
discussed  book.  Miss  Carson 
gives  a  searching  appraisal  of 
man’s  attempt  to  control  the 
natural  world  by  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  after  a  study  of  four  and 
one-half  years. 
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Amigo  Plan 
Will  Spread 
Across  U.S. 


Anita  McGuire 


Rule  Is  Relaxed 
For  Girl  Carrier; 
She’s  a  ‘Queen’ 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

How  many  newspapei's  can 
boast  of  having  a  beauty  queen 
for  a  carrier? 

Well,  the  Hutchinnon  News 
can,  and  this  gal  is  a  real  doll 
in  addition  to  being  an  excellent 
carrier. 

Anita  McGuire  was  crowned 
Homecoming  Queen  at  Hutchin¬ 
son  Junior  College. 

Back  in  1951  Joe  McGuire  Jr., 
took  over  Route  65  at  the  north- 
we.st  edge  of  Hutchinson.  In  the 
ensuing  years  the  town  grew 
and  so  did  the  route,  and  it 
tur  ned  into  a  real  money-maker. 
Then,  Joe  reached  college  age, 
and  he  had  enough  in  the  bank 
from  his  route  earnings  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  lot  of  his  trip  through 
Wichita  University. 

Taking  a  long  look  at  Joe’s 
earnings  and  his  four  blossom¬ 
ing  daughters,  the  elder  Mc¬ 
Guire  suggested  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  keep  the  route  in 
the  family,  that  he  could  guar¬ 
antee  excellent  service  for  10 
years  or  more.  Then  it  was  that 
the  News  transgressed  its  policy 
against  girl  carriers,  and  about 
the  time  one  set  of  McGuire 
girls  was  making  history  musi¬ 
cally,  another  set  was  covering 
old  Route  65  like  the  dew. 

First  it  was  Diane  and  Mary 
Beth  who  charmed  their  sub- 
•scribers  with  good  seiwice  and 
sparkling  personalities.  Then 
Diane  hied  off  to  a  Kansas  City 
art  school  and  eventual  mar¬ 
riage.  Next  it  was  Mary  Beth 
and  Anita  who  braved  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  to  get  the  News  to  the 
))orches.  Now  Mary  Beth  is  at 
Kansas  University  and  it  is 
Anita  and  Patty  who  fold  and 
throw,  fold  and  throw. 

All  this  time  the  girls  are 
piling  up  savings,  and  Anita  is 
looking  ahead  to  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  after  another  year. 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  inter- American  hand¬ 
shake  of  “Operation  Amigo” — a 
program  to  show  tomorrow’s 
Latin  American  leaders  the  U.S. 
way  of  life  through  the  eyes  of 
Main  Street  families — will  be 
felt  across  the  nation  this  school 
year. 

The  Miami  Herald,  which 
launched  the  project  as  an 
experiment  last  January,  an¬ 
nounced  that  cities  in  five  states 
have  joined  to  bring  some  425 
teenagers  from  Latin  nations  to 
spend  two  weeks  in  U.S.  schools 
as  guests  of  average  families. 

In  addition  to  schools  in  five 
Florida  cities,  participating 
schools  to  date  are  in  Denver, 
Colo.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Houston, 
Texas  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Non- 
Florida  visits  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Houston  Press,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  a  civic  committee  in 
Flint. 

Students  for  the  first  semester 
will  come  from  Mexico,  Peru, 
Guatemala,  Brazil,  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  and  Colom¬ 
bia. 

The  Herald’s  editor,  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  and  managing  editor, 
George  Beebe,  sparked  the  see- 
for-yourself  program  to  offset 
inroads  made  among  Latin  teen¬ 
agers  by  anti-American  propa¬ 
ganda. 

200  ill  Florida 

Nearly  200  came  to  Florida 
last  school  semester  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Herald  and  fam¬ 
ilies  who  opened  their  homes  to 
the  Amigos  from  six  countries. 
Some  of  the  youths  were  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Cuba’s  revolution,  but 
after  two  weeks  examining  the 
U.S.  system  admitted  the  Castro 
revolution  was  wrong. 

The  program  picked  up  steam 
during  the  summer  when  Oper¬ 
ation  Amigo  was  formed  into  a 
foundation  to  raise  and  spend 
funds  to  bring  Latin  teenagers 
to  tbe  U.S. 

Braniff  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways  —  followed  the 
lead  set  last  year  by  Aerolineas 
Peruanas,  Aviateca,  Ecuator- 
iana  and  Tanplan  to  slash  fares 
20  percent  to  boost  the  project. 

Several  large  groups  of  U.S. 
teenagers  who  hosted  Amigos  in 
Florida  last  semester  have 
organized  return  visits  to  Latin 
America. 

One  group  of  Amigos  has 
organized  an  Operation  Amigo 
Society  in  Lima,  Peru,  to  meet 


incoming  U.S.  passengers  at  the  | 
airport  with  signs  reading, 
Yanqui,  Si.” 

The  program’s  coordinator,  H.  : 
Stuart  Morrison  of  the  Herald 
promotion  department,  travels 
throughout  South  and  Central 
America  meeting  with  educators,  - 
newspaper  editors  and  civic  i 
leaders.  ] 

Amigos  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  poten-  , 
tial  as  future  leaders  in  their  ' 
country  and  a  genuine  curiosity 
to  learn  more  about  the  U.S. 

While  some  students’  families 
pay  for  the  transportation 
through  special  plans  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  airlines,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Amigos  come  to  ; 
the  U.S.  under  financial  grants 
from  Operation  Amigo  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  corporation,  and  par¬ 
ticipating  U.S.  newspapers  and 
sponsors. 

Mr.  Beebe  .said  the  Herald 
would  cooperate  with  any  news¬ 
papers  wishing  to  join  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  adopt  the  idea  for 
their  own  area. 

The  Herald  has  prepared  a 
15-minute  documentary  film  and 
an  eight-page  booklet  showing 
how  Operation  Amigo  works. 
Both  are  available  on  request 
to  Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.,  Miami 
Herald. 

• 

Puerto  Rico  Paper 
Gets  First  Color  A<1 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Puerto  Rico’s  first  full-color 
newspaper  advertisement  has 
just  been  published. 

The  center  spread  in  the  tab¬ 
loid-size  El  Intparcinl  was  an  ad 
announcing  the  196.3  Rambler 
automobiles  and  was  placed  by 
Gomez  Hermanns,  Inc.,  Puerto 
Rico’s  Rambler  distributor. 

The  ad  was  adapted  from  a 
regular  set  of  full-size  new.s- 
paper  color  mats  supplied  to 
Gomez  Hermanos  by  L.  M. 
Hocker,  Rambler’s  export  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Copy  blocks 
which  were  in  English  were  cut 
out  and  Spanish  copy  was  sub¬ 
stituted  by  the  newspaper. 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTER  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Will  Real  Estate  Drop 
As  NewBuildingSlows? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Adverti!«ing  Director,  New  York  Post 


While  the  economists  are  pro¬ 
jecting  a  5'7r  drop  in  priv'ate 
homebuildinp  for  1963,  a  variety 
of  factors  lend  themselves  to 
exploitation  for  real  estate 
linage  growth  in  the  year  ahead. 

Hea\’y  overbuilding  in  many 
areas  added  to  the  increasing 
vacancy  rate  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings  are  cited  as  chief  bases  for 
the  anticipated  new  construction 
slowdowTi.  The  obvious  answer  to 
top  heavy  inventories  of  home 
and  apartments  is  of  course, 
more  and  better  directed  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

The  availability  of  mortgage 
money  at  more  favorable  rates 
will  make  it  possible  for  builders 
to  clinch  sales  that  withered  on 
the  vine  when  lending  institu¬ 
tions  w’ere  in  the  driver’s  seat. 
A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
survey  points  out  that  “Cur¬ 
rently,  lenders  appear  far  more 
anxious  to  commit  themselves  to 
financing  homes  than  builders 
are  to  put  them  up  .  . 

Perhaps  no  single  element  so 
negated  the  effectiveness  of  clas¬ 
sified  as  did  the  tight  mortgage 
situation  experienced  periodic¬ 
ally  in  recent  years.  Advertisers 
w'ould  admit  to  taking  binders 
as  the  result  of  their  ads  but 
stiff  interest  rates  and  even 
stiffen  credit  requirements  killed 
many  deals.  Now’,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  quotes  a  mort¬ 
gage  banker,  “The  life  insurance 
companies  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  really  hounding 
us  to  place  their  money  in  mort¬ 
gages,”  real  estate  brokers  know’ 
they  have  this  major  sales  hurdle 
licked. 

Of  some  concern  to  builders 
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is  the  pending  Executive  Order 
banning  racial  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  private  houses  built 
w’ith  government  insured  mort¬ 
gages.  President  Kennedy  has 
indicated  that  he  will  sign  the 
order,  w’hich  is  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  Negroes  to  select  homes 
w’herev’er  they  choose,  before  the 
first  of  the  year.  Builders  are 
expected  to  resort  to  conven¬ 
tional  private  mortgage  finan¬ 
cing  to  circumvent  the  effect  of 
the  order. 

Finally,  with  an  anticipated 
drop  of  5^r  in  new’  home  con¬ 
struction  from  the  1,400,000 
home  construction  year  of  1962, 
w’e  shall  see  approximately  1,- 
330,000  homes  built  in  ’63.  This 
would  compare  favorably  w’ith 
the  1,275,000  constructed  in  ’61 
and  give  builders  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  promote  more 
aggressively  than  ever  in  ’63  as 
they  must  in  the  growing 
“buyers  market.” 

To  help  real  estate  brokers 
and  builders  get  the  full  impact 
from  their  advertising  dollars 
Morton  J.  A.  McDonald  has 
come  along  with  his  “Master 
Guide  to  Successful  Real  Estate 
Advertising”  (Prentice  Hall, 
Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J., 
1962). 

In  a  large  and  inviting  for¬ 
mat,  Mr.  McDonald  has  again 
put  his  50  years  of  new’spaper 
advertising  experience  to  work 
on  behalf  of  both  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  real  estate 
business.  Clarity  and  simplicity 
are  the  hallmarks  of  the  book 
W’hich  is  obviously  designed  to 
appeal  to  those  real  e.state  people 
w’ho  depend  so  heavily  for  their 
success  on  advertising,  and  yet 
W’ho  give  little  time  and  less 
thought  to  its  preparation  and 
placement. 

‘Back  of  the  Paper' 

Under  the  heading  “Disad¬ 
vantages  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising”  Mr.  McDonald  cites  w’hat 
are  apparent  “disadvantages” 
but  hastens  to  refute  them  him¬ 
self  from  his  fund  of  know’ledge 
of  the  subject.  For  example, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Want  Ads  run  in  back  of  the 
paper,  he  says,  “This  means  that 
the  casual  reader,  browsing 
through  the  news,  w’ill  probably 
stop  before  he  gets  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  pages.  It  may  be  before 


he  gets  to  the  preceding  sports 
pages.  But  casual  readers  are 
not  now  looking  for  homes,  or 
anything  else.  They  are  not  pros¬ 
pects,  no  matter  how  large  their 
bank  rolls  may  be.” 

As  for  classified’s  small  type, 
here’s  the  author’s  answer:  “It 
is  the  usual,  frequently  the  only, 
type  in  which  your  message  can 
appear.  This  is  really  not  the 
disadvantage  it  may  appear  to 
be.  All  news  matter  is  set  in 
small  type,  books  and  magazines 
use  type  only  slightly  larger. .  .  . 
Well-wrritten,  well-worded  copy 
needs  no  mechanical  aids;  it 
compels  attention  by  the  force 
of  its  presentation.  But  the  re¬ 
striction  to  small  type  does  lay 
on  the  advertiser  an  added  duty 
to  think.  Think,  THINK  before 
he  WTites.” 

• 

John  Peterson,  69, 
Retired  Ad  Executive 

East  Norwalk,  Conn 

John  M.  Peterson,  69,  former 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  died  Oct.  31  at  his  home 
here. 

Mr.  Peterson  began  his  career 
as  a  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  later  w’as  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  a  special  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  Chicago 
of  the  Newspaper’s  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  national  advertising 
salesman. 

With  Scripps-Howard  from 
1922  to  1937,  he  served  as  West¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  Chicago 
and,  for  five  years,  as  national 
advertising  director  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Peterson  w’as  later 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Street  &  Smith  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  three  Connecticut 
w’eekly  newspapers,  the  South¬ 
ington  News,  Cheshire  Times 
and  Bristol  News.  He  w’as 
al.so  co-owner  of  the  w’eekly 
Westport  (Conn.)  Westporter- 
H  era  Id. 

He  had  also  been  vicepresi- 
Hent  of  the  Inland  Newspaper 
Repre.sentatives  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  an  advertising  company. 
Mr.  Peterson  retired  in  1951. 

• 

Ottawa  Herald  Buys 
Downtown  Property 

Plans  to  build  a  new  plant  for 
the  Ottawa  (Kas.)  Herald  have 
been  announced  by  Robert  Well¬ 
ington,  publisher.  The  paper  has 
contracted  for  property  150  feet 
square  on  a  downtown  street. 
The  Herald  will  take  possession 
of  the  property  Jan.  1. 

Plans  are  being  sketched  by 
the  Hutchinson  Architectural 
firm  of  Miller,  Heitt,  Dronberger 
and  Arbuckle,  which  has  de¬ 
signed  other  newspaper  plants. 
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T  oledoBladePlans 
To  Run  3  Preprint 
Ads  in  One  Issue 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  will 
show  off  its  preprint  rotogra¬ 
vure  full-color  advertising  tech¬ 
nique  with  three  full  pages  in 
one  issue  later  this  fall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr., 
president  of  Hi-Fi  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  division  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc. 

Using  the  automatic  “In- 
setrol”  equipment  of  Hurletron 
Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.,  the  Blade 
plans  to  insert  the  three  stand¬ 
ard-size  pages  in  full  register 
without  a  “wallpaper”  design. 

Mr.  Moloney  said  the  Blade 
will  utilize  techniques  developed 
at  the  New  York  News,  Gravure 
cylinders  are  being  prepared 
by  Springfield  Gravure  Corp., 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Rotogravure 
printing  will  be  done  by  Pollock 
Paper  Company,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  Newsprint  is  being  sup-  ' 
plied  by  Abitibi  Sales  Company 
Ltd. 

• 

12-Page  Roto  Section 
Heralds  Apartments 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

Philadelphia’s  new  $20  million  I 
Penn  Towers  Apartments  was  I 
featured  in  a  special  12-page  g 
rotogravure  supplement  in  the  ji 
Sunday  Inquirer.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  supplement  marked 
the  first  time  a  builder  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Coinciding  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  section,  Sylvester  J. 
Lowery,  president  of  Penn 
Towers,  opened  samples  of  the 
apartment  units  for  public 
inspection. 

The  luxurious  30-story  struc¬ 
ture,  the  newest  and  tallest 
apartment  on  the  city’s  skyline, 
is  within  w’alking  minutes  of 
downtown  Philadelphia  and  is 
the  first  apartment-office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city. 

• 

Ill  Family  Tradition 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

William  C.  Fritts,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  late  Alfred  Har¬ 
rell,  publisher  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  for  more  than  50 
years  before  his  death  in  1946, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
family-owned  newspaper,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  is  a  graduate  in 
economics  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  from  Willamette  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Salem,  Ore.  His 
brother,  Donald,  went  to  work 
for  the  newspaper  two  years  ago. 
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and  John  Sweeney  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  portion  of  the  stock 
but  since  Mr.  Sweeney  had  con¬ 
tracted  to  sell  his  stock  and 
Mr.  Williams  holds  only  three 
shares,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
even  if  the  law  were  to  be 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
practical  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Coming  to  the  receivership 
application.  Judge  Schneider 
first  dismis.sed  Frances  Williams 
and  Helena  Savage  as  defend¬ 
ants,  then  reviewed  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

Principal  Slockliuldcr 

!  “Peggy  Dodds  Williams  holds 

I  the  controlling  interest  in  this 
com))any  and  has  about  2100 
shares  out  of  a  total  of  .3750 
shares.  She  is  the  vicepresident 
of  the  company  and  is  a  director 
and  has  owned  stock  since  the 
early  1940’s.  She  received  a  sal¬ 
ary  from  the  paper  and  con¬ 
tended  that  she  did  considerable 
I  work.  She  is  an  artist  and  is  ac¬ 
tive  as  Art  Editor.  She  took 
care  of  all  the  charity  work, 
signed  checks,  wrote  letters, 

(made  phone  calls,  sent  flowers 
and  condolence  notes  and  acted 
;  as  her  son’s  secretary.  The  com- 

Ipany  bought  her  a  Lincoln  auto¬ 
mobile  and  still  owns  it,  but  she 


competent  help  and  had  caused 
all  the  difficulties  which  resulted 
in  its  present  condition.  It  was 
also  contended  that  he  lived  in 
night  clubs  and  spent  consider¬ 
able  money  for  his  personal  use 
and  charged  it  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  . 

“There  was  a  great  deal  of 
the  testimony  that  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  pretty  picture,  but  trying 
to  be  completely  fair,  I  found 
that  the  story  was  not  exactly 
as  pictured.  In  the  first  place, 
testimony  show’ed  an  old-time 
newspaper  completely  domi¬ 
nated  and  operated  by  members 
of  the  Williams  family  who 
were  very  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“There  was  no  testimony  as 
to  the  age  of  the  newspaper  but 
it  could  be  inferred  that  it  was 
in  existence  for  many  years.  The 
paper  made  money  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  paper 
had  a  large  circulation.  The 
figures  in  the  testimony  showed 
that  the  circulation  went  to 
about  37,000  in  1957  and  that 
it  dropped  as  low  as  26,000  or 
27,000  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  The  machinery  was  al¬ 
most  completely  depreciated  on 
the  books  of  the  company  and 
the  expert  for  the  plaintiff  testi¬ 
fied  that  there  was  no  reseiwe 
set  up  for  the  replacement  of 
machinery,  and  the  machinery 
was  not  replaced  to  any  extent 
during  the  latter  years  of 
“Senator”  Williams  and  Ro})ert 
Williams. 


the  area  and  the  suit  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present  date  with 
the  same  application  for  re¬ 
ceivership  hanging  over  the 
head  of  the  paper. 

“Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  receivership,  plus  the  losing 
of  money  annually,  and  the  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  leadership 
of  a  young  man  without  experi¬ 
ence,  the  paper  deteriorated. 
Money  could  not  be  obtained 
from  normal  channels,  the  cash 
became  depleted  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  to  borrow  short-term 
money  and  pay  bonuses  there¬ 
for.  Testimony  was  that  the 
product  depreciated  in  quality 
although  no  evidence  of  com¬ 
parison  was  given.  There  were 
stacks  of  papers  in  the  court 
room  but  they  w'ere  never 
marked  in  evidence. 

I.os!«es  Listed 

“The  figures  shown  by  the 
auditor  for  the  plaintiffs  reflect 
the  situation.  The  cash  position 
on  August  31,  1962  was  $1,039.- 
60  with  an  overdraft  of  $21,796.- 
78.  In  1957  the  paper  lost  $80,- 
000;  in  19.58,  $7,.300:  in  1959, 
$88,700;  in  1960,  $74,463;  and  in 
1961,  $.50,871.  The  net  worth  of 
the  paper  decreased  from  $443,- 
000  in  1955  to  $135,000  in  1962. 
On  August  31,  1962  there  was 
due  for  Social  Security,  Unem¬ 
ployment  and  other  taxes  $37,- 
727.82  and  there  has  been  paid 
about  $4,000  in  penalties  for 
parts  of  1959-1962  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  In  1947  a  strike  of  news- 


“  Because  of  the  inability  to 
finance  the  paper,  the  policy  was 
adopted  that  all  expenses  would 
be  cut  to  the  bone  and  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  company  re¬ 
duced  to  such  point  that  a  profit 
could  be  made.  Testimony 
showed  that  ‘Sandy’  Williams 
cooperated  fully  with  these  men. 
The  composing  room  was  re¬ 
duced  by  27  men  who  w'ere  earn¬ 
ing  from  $115  to  $125  a  week. 
$165,000  was  borrowed  from  a 
company,  and  this  is  being  paid 
back  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a 
month  and  there  is  a  balance  of 
$56,000.  Ten  old  machines  were 
sold,  five  new  Comet  Teletype 
linotype  machines  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  defendants  claim  it 
saves  $3,000  a  week  and  the 
paper  now’  comes  out  on  time. 
There  is  no  mortgage  on  the 
building  owned  by  the  Call  ex¬ 
cept  $56,000  due  for  the  short¬ 
term  borrowing. 

“There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  number  of  employees  has 
been  reduced  below  the  amount 
required  to  put  out  a  good  prod¬ 
uct.  The  defendants  contend  that 
this  w’as  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  results  .  .  . 

“The  Managing  Editor  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  paper  had  been 
improved,  that  proper  column¬ 
ists  were  selected,  the  paper 
liberalized,  and  admitted  that  its 
new  features  had  to  be  tailored 
to  Income.  He  contended  that  the 
paper  w’as  w’orth  $1V2  million 
to  $2  million  dollars,  and  as 
soon  as  the  threat  of  litigation 


has  paid  the  company  for  it. 
She  uses  it  for  both  business 
and  i)ersonal  matters.  She  has 
loaned  the  company  considerable 
money  and  books  show  that  the 
company  owes  her  $25,650  upon 
which  she  has  received  no  in¬ 
terest  although  some  interest 
has  been  acci’ued  on  the  books. 

“There  has  been  no  proof  that 
JIrs.  Williams  had  received  any 
money  from  the  corporation  to 
which  she  was  not  entitled.  Her 
salary  was  $250  a  month  for 
vicepresident  and  $60  a  w’eek 
for  being  art  editor.  The  suit 
against  her  for  the  return  of 
monies  to  the  company  will  be 
dismissed. 

Personal  I.ife 

“The  i)icture  painted  by  the 
plaintiff  was  that  a  well-run 
nows|)aper  was  taken  over  in 
19.56  by  Henry  Williams,  III, 
known  as  “Sandy”,  and  because 
of  his  inexperience  he  was  unfit 
to  run  the  newspaner  and  ran  it 
S')  inefficiently  and  with  such 
v.iiste  that  the  paper  started  to 
losp  considerable  money,  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  value,  and  a 
'•ontinuation  of  his  leadership 
would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  newspaper.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  he  fired  all  of  the 
competent  help  and  hired  in- 


“Many  employes  had  been 
there  for  many  years  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  steps  taken 
by  the  owners  to  key  the  paper 
to  modem  times.  In  1954  while 
“Senator”  Williams  was  still 
alive,  the  paper  lost  over  $50,- 
000.  “.Sandy”  Williams  became 
the  president  of  the  company  in 
1956  but  his  father  was  still  the 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  and  was  in  charge  almost 
until  his  death  in  1958. 

Young  and  Inexperienced 

“It  was  evident  that  at  the 
time  ‘Sandy’  Williams  took  over 
the  paper,  decadence  had  al¬ 
ready  started  to  set  in  and  it 
was  also  obvious  that  a  very 
wise  head  would  be  needed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  expended 
for  proper  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  installation  of 
modern  methods. 

“Evidently  ‘Sandy’  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  meet 
this  challenge  and  there  was  no 
question  the  evidence  showed  he 
ran  up  many  bills  for  personal 
u.se,  dismi.ssed  many  old-time 
employees  and  the  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  money  and  to  de¬ 
preciate  in  value.  In  1959  the 
present  suit  was  started  and  the 
application  for  a  receivership 
was  w’idely  publicized  through 


dealers  took  place  that  la.sted 
for  many  months  and  this  w’as 
a  big  factor  in  the  losses  that 
ev’entuated.  The  morale  of  the 
employees  was  low  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  very  dim.  The 
bookkeeping  system  was  poorly 
handled  and  ‘Sandy’  Williams 
treated  the  company  funds  in¬ 
discriminately  for  personal  and 
company  use. 

New  People  Brought  In 

“In  1959  just  about  the  time 
that  Herman  Sallee  started  to 
acquire  his  stock,  ‘Sandy’  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  had  been  in  complete 
charge  of  the  company  only  for 
about  a  year  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  evidently  had  enough 
intelligence  to  realize  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  newspaper.  He 
secured  Walter  Van  Riper,  an 
attorney,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Samuel  Raff, 
an  attorney,  who  had  worked  as 
an  editorial  writer,  a  columnist 
and  even  advertising  manager 
for  the  paper  at  one  time  or 
another,  was  put  in  complete 
charge  of  the  editorial  branch 
of  the  newspaper.  Michael  Ra- 
mundo,  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant,  was  put  in  complete 
charge  of  finances  as  comp¬ 
troller,  bookkeeper  and  director 
of  finances  of  the  paper. 


was  over,  money  could  be  bor¬ 
rowed  and  proper  promotion 
made  to  bring  the  newspaper 
into  its  proper  scope.  .  .  . 

On  lo  Success 

“Nowhere  was  it  demonstrated 
that  the  present  management 
policy  would  cause  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.  Rather 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
economies  saved  the  newspaper, 
and  that  with  proper  financing 
which  would  be  available  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  threat  of 
receivership,  the  paper  would  go 
on  to  success.  .  .  . 

“As  has  been  pointe<l  out  be¬ 
fore,  this  is  a  fight  for  control 
rather  than  a  desire  to  improve 
management.  The  Court  cannot 
understand  how  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  would  help  this 
plaintiff.  Such  appointment 
would  probably  eliminate  the 
newspaper  completely  and  Mr. 
Sallee’s  valuable  contract  plus 
his  stock  interest  would  be  lost. 
The  Court  cannot  understand 
that  a  receivership  would  aid  in 
any  way.  The  present  operation 
is  effecting  economy  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  the  newspaper. 
The  receiver  could  do  no  better, 
and  the  Court  would  not  con¬ 
sider  appointing  a  receiver. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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“The  Court  takes  its  position 
despite  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  considerable  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  ineptness  and 
improper  business  practices.  All 
of  these  happened  before  Mr. 
Sallee  became  a  stockholder  and 
the  Court  can  find  no  criticism 
of  the  operation  since  1959  and 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  policy  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  one  for  the  future 
of  the  newspaper. 

“This  leaves  us  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  charge  made  against  Henry 
Williams,  III  for  having  taken 
for  his  use  monies  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  testimony  on  this 
question  is  not  too  clear.  The 
auditor  doing  the  examination 
found  some  $90,000  of  items 
which  required  explanation  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trial 
was  taken  up  in  explaining  away 
these  items.  It  would  appear 
they  would  be  too  numerous  to 
set  forth  each  item  separately. 

“Plaintiffs  have  failed  the 
buixlen  of  proof  to  show  that 
any  of  these  items  should  be 
charged  against  Mr.  Williams 
e.xcept  to  the  amount  actually 
charged  already  to  his  account. 
Today  the  management  puts  a 
strict  limitation  on  e.xpenses  and 
spending  it  cut  to  a  minimum. 
‘Sandy’  worked  15  and  16  hours 
a  day  on  the  paper  and  the 
Court  can  find  no  amount  which 
it  could  charge  against  him  as 
being  due  and  owing  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Detta  Air  Lines  ! 

Wins  Prize  for  Ads 

Atlanta  | 

Delta  Air  Lines  has  won  the  I 
1962  “Socrates”  Award  for  the  I 
best  new’spaper  advertising  in 
the  transportation  industry. 

Each  year,  Transportation 
Ad-Views,  a  trade  publication, 
presents  the  “Socrates”  award 
for  consistent  excellence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world  by 
leading  airline,  steamship,  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  companies. 

Delta,  which  won  the  award 
in  1954,  is  represented  by  Burke 
Dowling  Adams  Inc.,  of  Atlanta.  1 
Howard  Schriner  Jr.  is  account  I 
executive.  Delta  is  the  35th  | 
largest  user  of  national  news¬ 
paper  linage. 

The  top  10  advertisers  selected 
for  1962  were:  Delta,  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airways,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  Trans-Canada  , 
Air  Lines,  Southern  Pacific  Rail-  j 
road.  Southern  Railway  System,  | 
British  Overseas  Airw'ays,  Trans 
World  Airlines  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway. 


Ill  Stock  Exchange  i 

George  Bookman,  47,  a  mem-  g 
her  of  the  board  of  editors  of  ;  g 
Fortune  magazine,  has  accepted  j  B 
appointment  as  director  of  pub-  j  g 
lie  information  and  press  rela-  ;  g  Nam 
tions  for  the  New  York  Stock  |  g 
Exchange.  He  succeeds  Paul  S  Address 
Kolton,  who  is  a  vicepresident  I  S 
of  the  American  Stock  Ex-  ^  5 
change.  At  one  time  Mr.  Book-  j  B  City 
man  worked  for  the  Washington  I  g 
(D.  C.)  Post.  B 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  40S  S,  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla, 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  Weekly. 
Western  irrigated  county's  only  paper. 
Plant  is  exceptionai.  Sound  future  for 
you.  One  of  the  best  we  have  offered  I 
Financial  references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


FOR  SALE:  Weli-equipped,  80-year- 
old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific 
Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000.  Rec¬ 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable 
sigricultural  area.  $80,000  without 
buiiding,  low  down  payment.  Box  613, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  —  Fine 
farm  area,  small  industries;  grossing 
$115,000,  greater  imtential;  requires 
$40,000  cash.  Seldom  is  one  like  this 
offered  in  my  five  state  area.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
New  Eng.  $12.'')M:  Colo.  $100M;  Ark. 
$6.-)M:  Ind.  $235M  :  N.  Y.  $77M  ;  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
8S,  Norton,  Ks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

1.  South  Central  State.  Exclusive  county 
seat  weekly.  Gross  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
Excellent  profits.  Asking  $70,000,  29"o 
down. 

2.  Rocky  Mountain.  Daily  newspaiter. 
Priced  under  average  gross  for  last 
four  years.  Asking  $75,000,  29%  down. 

3.  Other  daily  newspapers,  small  and 
me<lium,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  sent  upon  request  to  qualified 
buyers. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600-601 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


m  Classification. 


ANNOUNCEMEMS 

Business  Opportunities 

HAVE  EQUIPMENT  and  location  to 
start  small  non-wire  service  daily.  One 
third  interest  avaiiable  to  advertising 
salesman.  Investment  required.  Zone  8. 
Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 
DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personaiity  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personai  contact  seiiing. 

LBa4  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
Ail  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Aiabama 


.4.>>ou\(t;ments 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDiart’IAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)er  Proi)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  pubiicity. 

NOT  ALWAYS  MONEnr  —  Big  down 
payments  are  not  always  necessary  to 
buy  a  newspaper.  Knowledge  and  ambi¬ 
tion  are  just  as  important.  Let  us  show 
you.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-8 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

DEAN  SELLERS  selis  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<l 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

WEEKLY,  upper  New  York  State, 
grossing  $70,000.  Complete  offset  plant. 
Attractive  terms  to  proven  operator. 
Write  Box  695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerh  22,  N.Y. 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUYORSELLNEWORUSEDNEWSPAPEREQUIPMENTINTHISBIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compo.sing  Room  | 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

Presses  &  Machinery 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $9T.50i  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLAS-nc  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naperville,  III. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  f  APE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Photography 


2  OSCAR  FISHER  REITtlGER ATION 
units  model  IC-2  stainless  steel ;  Con¬ 
solidated  31"  darkroom  camera.  John 
Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery  ,  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS  *  (available  immediately) 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra  1 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  \ 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive;  ; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  ' 


GOSS  I 

DOUBLE  FOLDER 
223/4"  Cut-Off  I 

This  folder  is  presently  installed  In  Goss 
Headliner  press  No.  2184,  and  is  being 
replaced  by  3/2  folders.  It  has  a  driven 
cross  associate,  compiete  collect  mecha-  > 
nism,  special  folding  rollers  (tabloid),  : 
approximately  $2500.00  of  spare  parts. 
The  wall  brackets  and  folder  drive  ' 
housing  will  not  be  part  of  this  folder. 
Available  January,  1963.  Write  Floyd 
H,  Main.  Newsday,  650  Stewart  Ave.,  ; 
Garden  City.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


24-i)age,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 

16-page,  2  to  1,  AC  drive,  stereo. 

8-page,  top  deck,  long  side  frames. 

4-page,  top  deck,  long  side  frames. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POldar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3S71 


24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17  OXford  7-4590 


PRINTMASTER 
Quarter  Page  Folder 
CLINE  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
Pasters  &  Tensions 
WIRETYER  MACHINE 
GOSS  45  U  MAT  ROLLER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  CHty, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 


3  FRIDEN  COMPUTERS  Mcxlel  C  T  B. 
use<l  for  advertising  and  circulation 
billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  condition. 
Globe  Newspaiier  Co.,  Mr.  Etter,  Bos¬ 
ton  7,  Mass. 

USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  4-unit.  16- 
page  Thatcher  has  l)een  a  money  maker. 
Installed  Nov.  196(1.  we  have  outgrown 
it  in  less  than  two  years.  Growing 
volume  demands  imme<liate  move  to 
larger  e<iuipment.  TYP,  Inc.,  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

GOSS  16-page  single-width  press,  AC 
Motor,  21'/->"  cut-oli.  Stereo  e<iuipment, 
including  gas-fired  imt,  and  pump. 
Casting  box,  shaver.  See  press  run, 
|K)wer  stili  on.  Dalton  Daily  News, 
Ilalton,  Georgia. 


OFFSET  EQUIPMENT  —  Four  page 
Harris  LB  iwess.  vacuum  frame,  arc 
lamps,  light  table,  folder,  24-inch  cam¬ 
era.  (Complete  setup  for  weekly  paper. 
Signal-Item,  Carnegie.  Pennsylvania. 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

:  Goss  Open  Router  22%" 

I  Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
i  A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
I  G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

!  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  Inter¬ 
national  Strip  Caster  &  Molds.  Best 
I  offer.  Bridgman  Ptg.  Co.,  Bridgman, 

I  Mich. 

Water-Resistant  Wrapping 

Orangre  wetstrength  waxed  Kraft  In 
sheets,  cut  to  size.  Ask  for  quotation 
— Give  size  and  quantities. 

LOHALL  ENTERPRISES 
Box  3746,  Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin. 
We  buy  and  sell  odd  lot  paper  I 

Wanted  to  Buy 

I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

!  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  MAT  ROLLERS 

j  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

I  24  OR  36-PAGB  ROTARY  PRESS  with 
complete  equipment.  Gazette  Pub.  Co., 
1  117  No.  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  Ind. 


elp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  etlitor 
weekly  paper  195,000  cir.  Steno  re¬ 
quired — experience  pfd.  Good  salary, 
etc.  Call:  The  L.  I.  Catholic,  616  RO 
6-4760  for  appt. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— Full  charge, 
offset  operation.  New  York  State. 
Maintain  present  net  for  $150  week. 
Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  (Metro- 
pnlitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C.). 
Ailministrative  Analyst  for  a  variety 
of  administrative  duties  including  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  public 
information  |)rogram.  Degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  graduate  study  in  public  a<l- 
ministration  and  exjierience  in  public 
information  arquirerl  with  newspn|>ers 
or  publications  preferreil.  Salary  range 
$6('i4O-$7340  |)er  annum.  Apply:  City  of 
Alexandria,  Personnel  Department,  City 
Hall.  Rm.  .309,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 
Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references. 
Box  403,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

HIGH  SALARY,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  experienced  Circulation 
Manager  for  Chicagro  suburban  weekly 
with  25,000  voluntary.  Pay  $7,000  to 
$10,000  depending  on  capability.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
Step  up  to  circulation  manager,  5-day, 
5M,  county  scat  i>a|)er  needs  you  if 
you  know  Little  Merchant  and  like 
Calif.  Write  Box  730,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


M.E.S.  COMBINATION  in  tough,  com- 
Iietitive  area  has  o|>ening  for  an  exi>e- 
rience*!  circulation  promotion  manager. 
Good  opiiortunity  for  advancement  for  j 
right  man.  Write  in  confidence,  giving  1 
complete  information  about  exi)erience  1 
and  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
Box  702,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


Circulation 


Circulation  Box  702,  E.litor  &  PuhlisI 

rJiS'TRICT  MANAGER  for  growing  YOUNG.  TWO-FISTED  Circulation 
afternoon  newspaperg  Zone  1.  Must  ^  Manager  to  rebuild  from  frmund  up  on 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Home  De-  newspaper  ready  and  determines!  to 
H^ary,  Carrier  Boy  Promotions,  etc.  regain  circulation.  Must  l)e  promotion- 
Oood  salary,  car  allowance  and  com-  minded  and  have  ability  to  i)ep  up  boys, 
pany  benefits.  A  good  opportunity  for  retailers  and  distributors.  Not  a  desk 
the  right  man!  All  details,  salary  re-  job!  One  chance  in  a  million  to  make 
Quired  in  first  letter,  please.  Box  692,  outstanding  reputation.  Box  733.  Edi- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  tor  &  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  for  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  New  England  loca¬ 
tion.  Complete  charge.  Rare  chance  for 
energetic  young  man.  Send  resume  to 
Box  732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  2  to  I 
3  years  experience  to  take  over  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  of  The  Marietta  Daily 
Times,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience,  education,  salary  expected  and 
references  to:  Daniel  W.  Burton,  The  ; 
Times  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio.  | 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
Rocky  Mountain  daily  of  60,000.  We  i 
need  an  ambitious  young  man,  familiar  : 
with  this  area  and  experienced  in  clas-  i 
sified  sales  and  management.  Wonder-  ; 
ful  opportunity  ahead  for  the  man  ^ 
who  can  develop  a  top  sales  staff  to 
take  advantage  of  a  rapidly-growing 
market.  Please  send  complete  personal  I 
and  work  resume,  picture  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFTED  ADVERTISING  Sales-  J 
man  wanted  imme<liately  for  Florida's  | 
fimtest  growing  newspaper.  Must  l)e  ! 
reliable,  have  experience,  gocxl  car,  and  | 
willingness  to  advance.  Send  resume  i 
to  Michael  I).  Courtenay.  Classified 
y\dvertising  Director,  Sarasota  News,  ; 
1043  N.  Lime  Avenue,  Sarasota,  i 
FTorida.  1 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTTSING  SALESMAN.  No.  2 
man  on  offset  daily  (5-M  circ.),  weekly 
shopper  (10-M  circ.).  Productive  man 
will  gain  increases  as  his  value  groes 
up.  Particularly  interested  in  young 
man  desiring  to  grow  with  expanding 
company.  Pierre  (So.  Dakota)  State 
News. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  out¬ 
standing  sales  ability  for  print  me¬ 
dium.  Must  be  capable  of  providing 
sales  direction  for  representative  staff. 
Salary  -t-  bonus.  Send  detailed  resume 
to  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  in  grow- 
;  ing  California  market  for  display  ad 
^  staff  man.  We  are  interested  in  a 
;  family  man  with  three  or  more  years 
>  experience,  adept  in  lay-outs  and  with 
I  a  real  desire  to  advance  with  a  grow- 
{  ing  daily.  Good  salary  and  other  bene- 
i  fits.  Fine  town  with  wonderful  climate. 
1  Write  Howard  J.  Higgins,  Telegram- 
Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


SELF-STARTER  strong  in  creative  lay¬ 
out.  Many  company  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Man  under 
40  preferred.  Permanent  position. 
Salary  and  liberal  bonus  commensurate 
w/ability  and  experience.  Send  full 
resume  to:  J.  R.  Reynolds,  Advtg. 
Mgr.,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martins¬ 
ville.  Vs. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  i 

,  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial  j 

Editorial 

Editorial 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro-  j 
ffressive  Florida  weekly.  Must  be  capa-  I 
ble  producer.  Ideal  for  man  or  woman.  | 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVTG.  MANAGER.  Youne  ; 
newspat>er  advertising  man  with  sales,  | 
layout  and  presentation  ability.  Three 
or  four  years’  experience.  {90  a  week  ! 
-|-  bonuses.  Small  daily,  deep  South, 
^nd  complete  resume  and  photo.  Box  ' 
657,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  male  or  | 
female,  with  proven  sales  layout  and 
presentation  ability.  Must  be  reliable.  I 
Top  salary.  Good  future.  The  Nutley 
Sun.  Nutley.  New  Jersey.  NOrth  | 
7-2100.  , 

ADV.  MGR.,  growing  semi-weekly  in  j 
beautiful  coastal  Calif,  town.  MUOT  be  j 
exp.  in  grocery  layout  &  servicing. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  JI.IO  iier 
wk.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for  ; 
Suburban  Weekly  in  West  Hartford,  i 
Conn.  Should  enjoy  retail  selling  in  I 
growing  area.  Familiarity  with  offset 
useful.  Box  701,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail  j 
and  classifie^l.  for  daily  ne\vspai>er8  in  ■ 
E  &  P  Zones  4.  6  and  7.  Send  com¬ 
plete,  ty;>e\vritten  resume  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn..  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

AD  SALESMEN  WANTED  by  New  , 
England  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  com-  | 
plete  resume  to  New  England  Daily  i 
Newspaper  Association.  340  Main 
Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Salesman.  ; 
stronjf  on  sales,  layout  and  copy,  for  ; 
staff  of  fast-jrrowinjf  suburban  daily  of  j 
the  PNI  frroup.  Write:  Howard  , 
Schonberjrer,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  > 

ARE  YOU  THIS  MAN?  Unusual  op-  ; 
portunity  for  top  ad  man,  who  enjoys 
active  contact  but  whose  present  posi-  ; 
tion  <loes  not  offer  adequate  income  , 
possibilities.  If  you  are  a  persuasive  ! 
individual  with  a  flair  for  selling;  news-  | 
pai>er  advertisinpr,  you  will  like  this  i 
career  opjwrtunity.  It  offers  immediate  ! 
earninffs  in  the  5-fijfure  bracket-  plus 
the  opportunity  to  travel  extensively,  I 
counseling  with  key  newspai)er  execu-  i 
tives  on  behalf  of  new8pa|)er-relate<l  i 
orf^anization.  All  answers  held  in  con-  , 
fidence.  Box  720,  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  WANTED  bv  ' 
firroup  of  weeklies  in  Washinjfton,  D.C.  ! 
Must  be  experiences!  in  layout  and  ad  i 
preparation.  Prefer  man  with  photo-  ' 
offset  ex|>erience.  The  Capitol  Hill 
Si>ectator,  500  No.  Capitol  St.,  Wash- 
ington-l,  D.  C. 

UNUSL^AL  OPPORTUNITY  for  younjf. 
ambitimis  display  salesman.  Small  daily 
in  Pacific  Northwest  wants  man  to  prove  ' 
himself  in  sales  and  sales  mana$;ement,  i 
then  work  into  general  mana^rement. 
Write  fully  etlucation  and  exi)erience  j 
to  Box  711,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  ’ 


REWRITE 


We*re  after  a  first  class  rewrite  man 
ami  we  are  willinK  to  pay  to  get  him. 
If  you  think  you  are  our  man.  tell  us 
about  yourself  and  what  it  would  take 
to  move  you. 


i  Please  send  complete  resume  includin}^ 
!  education.  exi>erience  ami  salary  de- 
I  sired  to: 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Personnel  Department 
4(i0  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  1,  Penna, 

Replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence! 


FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter  for  bureau  position.  Send 
references,  salary  required  in  first 
letter.  Box  690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UVELY  PM  DAILY  on  Oregon  coast 
needs  at  once  reiwrter  to  cover  city 
beat,  spot  news  and  features.  Photo¬ 
graphic  experience  desirable.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualified  man  to  gain 
experience  in  all  fields  including  some 
news  desk  work.  Ebccellent  chance  for 
advancement,  lots  of  extras,  40-hour 
week.  $376  with  increase  to  $400  in 
six  months  to  the  right  man.  Write: 
Managing  Editor.  The  World,  P.O.  Box 
779,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 

I  MAN  with  Sunday  newspaper  experi- 
I  ence  who  is  ready  to  take  charge  of 
!  Sunday  edition  of  well-managed  East 
Coast  small  newspaper.  State  all,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  needs,  in  application. 
Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTING  JOB  in  Vermont, 
including  legislative  sessions.  Legis¬ 
lative  experience,  sound  ^ucation 
wanted.  Pay,  benefits  equal  res[>onsi- 
bility.  Opportunity  knocks  I  Box  672, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RatM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.(X>  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  experienced, 
ambitious  reporter  and  desk  man.  Zone 
2  seaport  A.M.  Write  biographical 
!  data,  experience,  salary  expectations, 
references  in  first  letter.  Good  oppor- 
I  tunities  for  right  men.  Write  Box  635, 

.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICUT,TURAL  NEWSWRITER,  re¬ 
porter  for  national  weekly  poultry 
newspaper.  Varied  desk  assignments, 
j  some  travel,  excellent  opiiortunity  for 
;  advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
I  requirements  to :  Editor,  The  Poultry- 
I  man.  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N,  J, 

:  CITY  EDITOR  —  Unusual  opportunity 
for  man  (25-40)  who  can  edit  7-M 
Zone  4  daily.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  Usher. 

1  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter  to 
‘  bolster  staff  of  Upstate  New  York 
I  afternoon  daily.  One-two  years'  experi- 
;  ence  desired,  but  will  consider  be- 
I  ginners.  Great  opportunity!  Box  643, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  preferably 
journalism  graduate,  ne^ed  immedi- 
'  ately  for  general  assignment  reporter 
'  duties.  Top  salary  scale,  top  location 
^  on  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  midway 
i  between  Milwaukee  and  (Tliicago.  Send 
'  complete  information,  including  refer- 
{  ences  and  marital  status,  to  Editor, 
Kenosha  (Wisconsin)  News. 

REPORTER  for  7-M  Southwest  Michi¬ 
gan  P.M.  daily.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom. 
We  have  had  two  AP  sweepstakes 
I  winners  past  two  years  and  (it's  not 
i  our  idea)  as  training  ground  for 
'  metros.  Write:  Dick  Derrick,  St.  Jo- 
j  seph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press  for  inter- 
I  view. 

'  EDITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy 
'  desk  experience  for  key  role  at  unique 
News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with 
New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom¬ 
mon  sense  an  appreciate)!  asset.  Salary 
oi)en.  Box  696,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

COPYREADERS: 

SPORTS  WRITERS: 

GENERAL  REPORTERS ; 
Prefer  Southerners,  will  consider  others. 

I  Hugh  expansion  on  Capital  city  daily 
!  offers  tremendous  opportunity.  If 
'  you’re  willing  to  work  let  us  know. 
Full  details  in  first  letter,  please.  Box 
j  676,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS.  Fast-growing  progres- 
:  sive  daily  (117,000  circulation)  has  op- 
I  portunity  for  experienced,  fast  and 
accurate  desk  man,  25-50  years  old. 
Salary  $6-$7,650  year,  depending  on 
experience  and  qualifications;  many 
fringe  benefits.  Personnel,  The  Record, 
150  River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN  interested  in  assuming 
:  sports  editorship  of  growing  evening 
daily  in  Zone  1.  Is  one-man  depart- 
{  ment.  Give  salary  expectation.  Box  698, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  DESK  MAN  for  Zone  4  P.  M. 
daily,  30,000  class.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  an<l  salary  requirements.  Box 
735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Sports  E<litor-New8- 
man  nee<le<l  by  .5-M  prize-winning  daily. 
Full  fringe  Iienefits- -above  average 
salary.  One  year  e.xiierience  minimum. 
Paul  Stanfield,  Rei)orter,  S|)encer, 
Iowa. 


DESKMAN 


Exiieriencol  copy  e<litor  for 
universal  <le8k  of  metroiK)litan 
daily  afternoon  newspai)er. 
Zone  2.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  lilieral  benefits  inciwling 
hospitalization,  life  insurance 
and  retirement  )>enefits.  Write 
giving  resume  to  Box  717,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


!  REPORTER-FHOTCKIRAPHER  for  lo- 
lice,  city  hall  work,  general  assignment 
I  on  6-day  prize  winning  growing  daily 
I  nearing  10,000  class.  Send  picture,  ex- 
l»erience,  family  and  draft  status,  sal- 
I  ary  reiiuirements.  references.  Car  le- 
1  quirexl.  Galen  R.  McClain.  Managing 
I  &litor.  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Box  307, 

I  Peru,  Ind. 

I  REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  e<litorial 
departments  of  daily  newspaiiers  in 
E&P  Zones  4,  6  and  7.  Exiierienied 
or  qualifie<l  beginners.  Send  full  ty|i«- 
written  resume  to  Inlanil  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  South  Dearlwrn.  Chicago  3. 
No  charges. 

REPORTERS  WANTED  by  New  Eng- 
laml  ilailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  New  England 
I>aily  Newspaiier  Association,  340  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mechanical 

(XJMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND. 
HINT — Large,  metropolitan  daily_  and 
Sunday,  seeks  outstanding  adminiatra- 
'  tor  capable  of  planning,  organizing, 
j  and  operating  a  large  Composing 
Room.  Practical  knowledge  of  TTS 
j  and  Photo-composition  essential.  Sal- 
,  ary  oi>en.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  with  TTS  back¬ 
ground  for  Northwest  Daily  in  200,000 
circulation  class.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  expected  starting  salary 
to  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paiier  production  departments  in  E&P 
'/.ones  4.  6  and  7.  .Send  full  tyiiewritten 
details  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
South  Dearliorn.  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  fast-growing 
ilaily.  Must  have  giHal  knowledge  'PI'S, 
Intertyiies  and  Linotyiies.  Wages  o|ien. 

!  Send  resume  of  background  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  72.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORNING-EVENING  COMBINATION 
in  Northwest  wants  exiierienced  Fore¬ 
man  for  16-machine  composing  room. 

I  Union.  Must  have  references.  Give  fujl 
I  iletails  and  date  available.  Box  707, 
i  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


HALLMARKCARDS 

EDITOR 


OpiMirtunity  to  write  and  to 
work  with  writers,  editing 
cards,  developing  new  material, 
and  selecting  the  best  ideas 
submitte<l  by  contributors. 

Prefer  college  graduate  with 
exiierience  in  writing  or  e<lit- 
ing. 

Salary  oi>en.  Excellent  isissi- 
bilities  for  advancement. 

Send  resume  of  training  and 
exiierience  with  samples  of 
writing  to  Ellsworth  Titus,  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager,  Hallmark 
Canls,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


EDITOR-  -  Bus.  mag.  :  heavy  admin.  & 
copy  exp.:  5-figure  sal.  Box  712,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  man  or 
woman,  for  me<lium-size<l  Ohio  daily. 
Must  have  minimum  of  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  giving  background  and  ex- 
liected  salary.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS-ADVT.  MAN  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly.  Starting  $75.  Excellent 
future  for  resiionsible  young  man  with 
initiative,  desiring  roots  in  small  but 
growing  resort  community.  Send  resu¬ 
me  &  photo.  Box  716,  fiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reisirters.  eilitors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  |ier- 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR — Experienced  cam¬ 
eraman  to  take  charge  of  picture  cov¬ 
erage  and  head  department  of  growing 
A.M.  daily  (13,000).  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Pay  according  to  ability. 
Phone  or  write:  Ed.  Gle^,  Elxecu.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Hie  Era,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Public  Relations 

JOURNALISM-BACKGROUND  young 
man  with  one  to  five  years’  news  or 
other  journalistic  working  exiierience 
neeiled  by  large  multi-state  Southern 
firm  with  broad  and  growing  public 
relations  program.  Good  opportunity 
for  aliove-average  man  23  to  2S  who 
is  gtxal  writer,  has  ginal  iiersonal  char¬ 
acteristics  and  administrative  iiotential. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  neeils.  to 
Box  708,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY.  "National 
Employment  Reiairts’’.  Descrilies  hun- 
dre<ls  of  $7.f,00-$33,n0n  Executive  job 
oiienings.  National  Employment  Re- 
ixirts,  10,5  W.  Adams,  830-5,  Chicago  3. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminiatrative 


MAN  WITH  PROVEN  ABILITY  seek* 
position  in  followintr  fields:  Business 
MsnaKer,  Personnel.  Public  Relations 
or  General  Manager  on  medium-size 
paper,  or  Circulation  Director  of  76,000 
plus.  Sixteen  years’  experience.  Best 
of  references.  Box  626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SIXTEEN  YEARS’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  promotion— papers  to 
100-M;  eight  years’  management.  In¬ 
stituted  cold-type  production  controls. 
SMking  ad  director  or  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  post  on  10  to  50-M  paper 
in  Zones  7  or  8.  Eventual  stock  pur¬ 
chase  desirable.  Family,  age  38,  col¬ 
lege.  Box  646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  OLD  FOR  THE  DRAfT 

but  young  enou'gh,  capable  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  backstop  any  department,  MAN¬ 
AGE  part  or  ALL  of  your  operation. 
Seeking  new  horizon  for  very  good 
reason.  Title  unimportant.  Available 
January  1.  Your  confidence  respected. 
Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

ASSLSTANT  MGR.  OR  SUPERVISOR, 
exjwrienced  for  past  20  years  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Aggressive,  ko<m1  pro¬ 
moter,  can  furnish  AAA  references. 
Available  for  itosition  imme«liately  I 
Box  714,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  change  offering  more  challenge. 
Any  location.  P.O.  Box  5.63,  Main  Office 
Station,  Seattle-11.  Washington. 

TOP-NOTCH 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Efficient  administrator,  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  profits!  Total  21 
years  Circulation  Management — A.M.. 
P.M.,  and  Sunday  in  5,000  to  125,000 
class.  Knows  all  phases  ABC,  Little 
Merchant,  Home  Delivery,  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  Daily  and  Sunday  Rural 
Motor  Routes.  Transixirtation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Sui)ervi8ed  Mail  Solicitors,  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers.  Agents.  Age  47.  mar¬ 
ried.  For  resume  and  references  Box 
703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ASSISTANT  on  70.000  com¬ 
bination  newspaiwr  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  |x)sition  as  circulation  manager 
of  smaller  daily.  Box  727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT, 
award  -  winner,  reirorts,  interprets, 
Iiackgrounds  overseas  news :  seeks  |)er- 
manent  arrangement  large  daily  or 
service.  Also  consider  going  on  own 
if  several  non-comiietitive  dailies  would 
share  reiKrrta  on  split-c  >st  basis.  Box 
724,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
Press  Bldg.,  adding  share-cost  clients, 
r.ist,  accurate,  exclusive  copy  for  your 
city.  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

ten  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  classified- 
oiFplay.  36,  Three  years*  college. 
Steady  dependable,  fifood  references. 
Texas-Central  Gulf  Coast.  Box  687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Thoroughly 
»\|ierience<l.  References.  Zones  7  or  8. 
Hox  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES  —  three  years’ 
experience  display,  classified,  legal  -|- 
some  PR  work.  BS  Degree,  J-Graduate 
Itl.ig.  Desire  advertising  and/or  report- 
ing  Zones  1  and  8.  Box  659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  RETAIL  SALES; 
copy,  layout;  long  experience  metro- 
po  itan  pai>er.  Available  due  to  consoli- 
Prefer  Zone  1  or  3.  Family 
. ’P  references.  Box  719,  E<litor 
«  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  10,000  daily 
wants  sports  writing  position  on  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Single,  27,  col¬ 
lege  graduate — lively  writer.  Box  634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  would 
like  to  relocate  in  a  news  or  desk  job 
with  challenge.  Presently  managing 
editor  small  daily.  Write  Box  667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  44,  of  40,000 
daily,  Los  Angeles.  Integrity — imagina¬ 
tion — initiative — energy.  Liked  by  asso¬ 
ciates.  Cut  costs,  bettered  paper. 
Twenty-five  years’  news  experience. 
A.B.  degree.  New  owner,  he  disagree. 
Seeks  solid  job,  preferably  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER ;  out-of-stater  seek¬ 
ing  job  in  Michigan.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  writing,  reporting,  layout,  copy 
reading,  photography.  Currently  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  on  medium-size  daily. 
Box  650,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  EDITOR 
Seven  years’  top  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  produce  superior  page,  lucid 
eclitorials  in  many  moods  for  fair- 
minded  publisher.  Best  references.  Box 
697,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIEINCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN,  31,  seeks  interesting  job  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  or  New  Jersey  where 
ability  comes  before  pull  and  femi¬ 
ninity  isn’t  drawback.  Former  house 
organ  editor.  Likes  depth  coverage, 
human  interest  writing.  PR  work  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  37.  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  as  copyreader  on  lively 
metroixilitan  daily.  Zone  1.  Box  678, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER  small  (under  IS.OflO) 
prize-winning  northeast  daily  wants 
challenge  bigger  paper.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  city  hall,  schools,  column  writ¬ 
ing,  sports,  makeup.  Degree,  veteran, 
married.  Resume,  references.  Box  737, 

I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  .  ENGLISH  TEACHER  YOUNG  MAN.  25,  sintfle,  recent  college 
for  11  years  desires  change,  preferably  |  graduate,  English  Major,  desires  posi- 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla,  area,  but  other  tion  as  beginning  rei>orter.  Linriite<l  ex- 
locations  considered.  Exi>erience  in-  jierience  in  service.  Zone  1.  Box  734, 
eludes:  free-lance  writing,  some  pub-  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

licity,  library,  weekly  new8paj)er.  ad  _ 

agency  work.  J-grad  La.  State  (’47).  t?  t  ^ 

Age  36.  Si>ecial  interests:  mature  sub-  tsmpioymcnt  Agencies 

jects  ami  music.  Betty  Harrel,  517  — - - — - - 

Stephenson.  .Shreve|K.rt.  La. _ ,  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

SUBURBAN  SPECIALIST  National  clearing  house  for  com^tent 

Proven  in  toughest  comi>etition;  man-  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ci^rge 
agement  and  ownership  successful  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
prize-winners,  single  and  multi,  letter-  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
press  and  offset;  first-class  e<litor,  slot  56  W,  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 
man.  layout:  know  photo,  shop;  stable  _ 

family  man,  early  30’s.  Happy  now,  w  i.  •  i 

but  seek  future.  J-grad.  Available  Jan.  Ifiecnanical 

1.  Resume,  full  <letails,  pix.  Box  709,  — - - — - - - -  — — 

E<litor  &  Publisher.  PHOTOENGRAVER,  34,  ex^riene^ 

all  branches.  Now  available.  Box  656, 

AWARD-WINNING  SUNDAY  ^  Publisher. _ 

SUPPLEMENT  SPECIALIST  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

...  ...  or  assistant  of  daily  newspaper.  College 

Also  e<lit8  daily  eilitorial,  feature,  trained,  under  40.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
theater,  television  and  women  s  pages,  perignee— 9  supervisory.  Low  page-cost 

oDfxniTr'z'c  con-r-TAi  upr''rinxra  record  on  MES  operation.  TI^.  Color. 

I  RODUCES  SPECIAL  SECTIONS  references.  Box  684,  Editor  & 

Thorough  knowledge  of  tyjKigraphy.  publisher 

photography  and  engraving.  _ _ _ _ — 

FYTRAnRDINARY  FOREMAN:  18  Years’  thorough  ex|«ri- 

M  A  M  ence  press,  stereo,  color,  suiiervision. 

MAKEUP  TECHNICIAN  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

32  (cx)  years’  experience  metroiKilitan  ppoDU^ION  MANAGER  for  16  years 
1 1  II  M  •  of  West  Coast  metroixilitan  daily  and 

49  (cx)  years  old,  college  man.  Marine  gunday  newspa|«r.  Assistecl  in  labor 


AWARD-WINNING  SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENT  SPECIALIST 

Also  e<lits  daily  eilitorial,  feature, 
theater,  television  and  women’s  pages. 

PRODUCES  SPECIAL  SECTIONS 
Thorough  knowledge  of  tyixigraphy. 
photography  and  engraving. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
MAKEUP  TECHNICIAN 


veteran,  healthy. 


meetings  for  past  12  years.  Due  to  a 


«  I  I-,  ,  -  I-  u-i-A  merger,  woubl  like  to  associate  with 

Goo<l  personality,  outstanding  ability,  „n„t’her  newspaper  as  production  man- 
terrific  drive.  ager  or  in  the  business  office.  Excellent 

A  .  *  1  references.  Box  701,  Eilitor  &  Pul)- 

Anxious  to  work  on  aggressive  news-  [jg^er 


Anxious  to  work  on  aggressive  news- 
pai>er  or  chain. 


CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMLTSEMENTS  E  1)  I  T  O  R— 
Traineil  umler  one  of  nation’s 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years  second-stringer;  10  years 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  oiiera,  night  clubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cite<l  by  The¬ 
atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  jiercep- 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
resiiected,  and  i|UOte<l.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywoo<l  connections, 
coverage.  Employed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 
Write  Box  729,  E<litor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  30,  seeks  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Southwest.  Subscription  liooks, 
trade  pajier,  production,  exiierienceil 
many  areas.  Alert,  adaptable,  resixinsi- 
ble.  fine  references.  A.B.  degree,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  solid  job  wanted.  Box  728. 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS— 

COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAUS! 
Castro  digging  into  your  reserves?  1 
have  met  full  military  obligation  and 
still  have  enough  go  left  to  do  goo<l 
siKirts  page-  sixirts  publicity  job.  Mar- 
rieil,  congenial,  33.  Want  something 
liermanent.  Editing  weekly  in  Zone  ."i. 
Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I’VE  BEEN  REPORTER,  rewrite  man. 
copyreader,  wire  editor.  I  want  chal¬ 
lenging  job  eiliting,  writing.  Veteran. 
31.  free  travel.  Box  721,  Eilitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


Al  M.  Elewitz.  Hotel  Astor,  924  East 
Juneau  Ave.,  Milwaukee-2.  Wisconsin. 
Phone  Broadway  l-42‘20. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
American,  seeks  long-term  assignment 
in  East  Germany.  Siieaks  fluent  German 
and  French.  Will  take  family.  Bo.x  700, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 12  years’ 
'  exiierience  in  publicity,  news,  and  fea¬ 
ture-  recently  covere<l  the  oiiening  of 
the  Vatican  Council  in  Rome:  seeks 
interesting  ami  challenging  ixisition. 
Will  relocate-  prefer  Area  1  or  4.  Box 
722,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Research 

EXPERIENCE  IN  ALL  PHASES  of 
newspa|)er  and  economic  research.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  8.  Marrie<l.  33,  BA  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Box  718,  E/litor  &  Publisher, 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  now  callinK  on 
new8pai>erH  desires  a  non-com|)etitive 
service  or  pnxluct  on  exclusive  basis. 
Advise  details,  remuneration,  territory. 
All  ctmfidentinl.  Box  7o6,  E<Utor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS: 


MLSSOURI  JOURNALISM  freshman 
with  much  drive  and  no  exiierience 
wants  summer  newspaper  job.  Eager 
to  learn.  Box  723,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn..  R.I.,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary.  5  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Texas.  Oklahoma 

land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  '  * 

2.  Virginia.  W.Va..  North  Carolina,  j'*"”*'  Nebraska,  ^rth  .Dakota  ^ 

South  Carolina.  Kentucky.  Tenn.  Dakota,  Montana.  Wyoming.  Idaho 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss..  Florida  Colorado,  New  Mex.,  Utah.  Arizona 

I  4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

The  Civic  Center  Beat 


ACADEMY  of  New  England  Journalists  will  be  established  in  the  Miller 
Library  on  the  campus  at  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine.  The  area, 
on  the  third  floor,  will  be  devoted  to  a  newspaper  reading  room. 


The  following:  story  has  been 
lifted  from  Among:  Ourselves, 
the  employes’  mag:azine  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

♦  *  ♦ 

Murders  and  marriag:es,  fires 
and  floods,  law  suits  for  millions 
of  dollars  and  g:overnment  bud- 
grets  totaling:  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  form  a  river  of  copy  flow¬ 
ing  constantly  from  eig:ht 
rejwrters  covering:  the  Civic 
Center  for  the  Tinws. 

Nick  Vaccariello  by  day  and 
Carroll  P  (Spud)  Corliss  by 
nig:ht  cover  the  police  and 
sheriff’s  activities  throug:hout 
the  entire  county. 

They  make  telephonic  checks 
of  16  police  di\nsions,  14  sheriff’s 
stations,  42  individual  city  police 
departments  and  many  other 
ag:encies  such  as  the  Coroner, 
FBI,  Coast  Guard  and  receiving: 
hospitals.  One  complete  check 
means  8.5  telephone  calls. 

Nick,  a  veteran  of  37  years 
in  newspaper  work,  has  covered 
the  sheriff  and  police  beats  for 
28  years.  He  worked  on  the 
Clevelnnd  Plain  Denier  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Daily 
News  before  coming:  to  the 
Times  in  December,  19.54. 

Spud,  who  took  pre-leg:al 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Omaha  in  the  1920s,  was  on  the 
Pasadena  Star-News  for  17 
years  and  was  nig:ht  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  KECA  before  joining:  the 
Times  in  1948. 

In  the  Courthouse,  Rudy  Villa¬ 
senor  covers  civil  cases  in  110 
courtrooms.  In  his  “spare”  time 
he  checks  250  filing:s  every  day 
— civil  suits,  domestic  relations, 
probate  and  guardianships — and 
listens  for  a  buzzer  from  the 
Marriag:e  License  Bureau.  The 
Bureau’s  clerks  alert  the  press 
room  whenever  an  important 
per.son  appears. 

Among:  the  innumerable  movie 
.suits  Rudy  has  covered  in  27 
years  were  the  first  paternity 
suit  of  Joan  Berry  ag:ainst 
Charles  Chaplin  and  the  Dr. 
F  ranklyn  Thorpe-Mary  Astor 
child  custody  dispute  in  which 
Miss  Astor’s  purple  diary  was 
broug:ht  to  court.  ( It  was  burned 
years  later  by  court  order  with¬ 
out  ever  being  publicly  read.) 

Robbers,  burglars  and  mur¬ 
ders  flocking  through  23  crimin¬ 
al  courts  in  the  Hall  of  Justice 
and  Brunswig  Building  or  lurk¬ 
ing  near  the  county  grand  jury’s 
room  don’t  push  Ron  Einstoss 
around. 

This  Times  reporter  tackled 
some  enormous  monsters  when 


he  was  co-captain  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  football  team 
in  1953  and  1954  before  going 
into  newspaper  work  on  the 
Visalia  Times-Delta.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  June,  1961. 

In  the  City  Hall,  Gene  Hunter 
watches  25  different  city  depart¬ 
ments  and  their  ruling  commis¬ 
sions,  the  mayor’s  office,  budgets 
totaling  $600  million  and  the 
work  of  36,000  city  employees. 

His  coverage  includes  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council,  which  fre¬ 
quently  has  made  a  claim,  never 
disputed,  that  it  is  the  only  legis¬ 
lative  body  in  the  world  which 
meets  five  days  a  week  every 
week  in  the  year  without  a 
vacation  adjournment. 

Gene  came  to  the  Times  in 
1959  after  work  on  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate,  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Ray  Zeman  supervises  county 
cov’erage,  trying  to  make  sense 
out  of  budgets  totaling  $783  mil¬ 
lion,  assessments  exceeding  $13 
billion  and  the  activities  of  50 
scattered  departments  employ¬ 
ing  43,000  workers. 

Some  of  the  county  news  is 
handled  by  Howard  Kennedy, 
who  also  covers  all  the  news  in 
the  two  State  Buildings.  How¬ 
ard’s  backg:Tound  includes  Stan¬ 
ford,  18  years  on  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  Frankfurt  bureau 
chief  for  the  Army  newspaper. 
Stars  &  Stripes,  and  labor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times. 

The  entire  Civic  Center  is  A1 
Thrasher’s  run.  He  vTites  for 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  sub¬ 
urban  section,  now  published 
seven  days  a  week,  and  handles 
all  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
stories  which  have  a  Valley 
angle. 

A1  attended  Sioux  Falls  Col¬ 
lege  in  South  Dakota  before 
working  six  years  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  joined  the 
Mirror  when  it  started  in  1948 
and  transferred  to  the  Times 
four  years  ago. 

• 

Ethiopia  Section 

Ethiopia’s  dramatic  progress 
in  her  efforts  to  develop  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  education,  com¬ 
munications  and  air  transporta¬ 
tion  was  featured  in  a  special 
20-page  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  distributed  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  Nov.  4.  Sponsored 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
supplement  was  prepared  by  the 
Ethiopian  Government  Ministry 
of  Information. 


Voorhees  Returns 
To  Pasco  Papers 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Publishers  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  News  have  named 
Melvin  Voorhees,  author,  and 
long  time  northwest  newspaper¬ 
man,  as  managing  director  of 
the  tri-cities  daily. 

Also  announced  were  names 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Publishers 
Inc.  directors.  The  firm  was 
organized  to  publish  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News,  and  Richland 
Villager,  weekly,  both  news¬ 
papers  circulated  in  the  tri¬ 
cities  area. 

The  directors  are :  Paul  Busel- 
le,  Kennewick ;  Mrs.  Merle  Mast, 
Brian  Morgan,  Charles  S.  Smith, 
George  Heidlebaugh,  W.  L. 
Morgan,  and  Melvin  Voorhees, 
all  of  Pasco. 

The  new  company  is  wholly 
owned  by  tri-city  residents,  and 
the  former  owners.  Unitypo  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  has  no 
interest  in  the  new  firm. 

The  newspapers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  union  printers,  and 
pressmen. 

On  Sept  15  announcement  was 
made  of  the  suspension  of  both 
newspapers,  due  to  financial 
difficulties.  Ben  Franklin  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  was  created  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  daily.  On  Sept.  18  the 


Richland  Villager  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  after  missing  one  issue. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  News  from  1955 
to  ’59.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Tacoma  Times,  and  wrote  a 
column  for  the  weekly  Seattle 
Argus. 

• 

Thomas  Heads  J-Staff 
Of  Junior  Collegfe 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  Thomas,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newsman  and  radio  broad¬ 
caster,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Department  of  Point 
Park  Junior  College  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Thomas  was  editor 
of  the  Philipsburg  Daily  Journal 
from  1935-38  and  editor  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress  from  1938- 
50. 

• 

Jackson  Honored 

Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Press  Club  of  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  County  has  selected  Elmer 
M.  Jackson  Jr.  as  this  year’s 
recipient  of  its  Pen  and  Quill 
Award  for  service  to  the  county. 
He  is  vicepresident,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Capital- 
Gazette  Press  Inc.,  which  pul>- 
lishes  the  Evening  Capital,  the 
Maryland  Gazette  and  Ghn 
Bumie  News.  He  is  serving  his 
third  term  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Elektron 
New  From 
The  Base  Up 

Any  machine  can  be  souped  up 
for  speed.  It  can  be  modified  to 
stretch  its  potential.  But  for  prog¬ 
ress,  you  must  engineer  a  totally 
new  machine  based  upon  new 
principles. 


Neio  electrically-driven  distributor 
shifter  eliminates  conventional  lever 

From  this  premise  Mergen- 
thaler  perfected  the  Elektron. 

On  Elektron,  matrix  travel  has 
been  so  simplified  that  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  lag  between  lines  of 
type  set.  On  conventional  ma¬ 
chines,  this  lag  amounts  to  18% 
or  20%  of  total  typesetting  time. 

A  further  efficiency :  the  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  is  eliminated.  Mats' 
are  delivered  for  casting  in  a 
straight  line.  There  are  no  me¬ 
chanical  delays.  Linkages  on  the 
remaining  elevators  and  distribu¬ 
tor  shifter  have  been  shortened 
for  smoother  travel.  Justification 
is  hydraulic,  reducing  matrix  and 
spaceband  wear. 

These  are  a  few  specifics.  To 
understand  fully  what  the  all  new 
Linotype  Elektron  can  mean  to 
you,  sit  down  with  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  He  has  a 
new  movie  in  color  that  shows 
Elektron  in  action.  He  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  Elektron  fits  into  your 
composing  room  set  up.  Call  your 
Mergenthaler  agency.  Or  write. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Mergenthaler 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Voice  of  the  Paper 


Dick  Campbell  of  The  Cleveland  Press 


A  World  War  II  veteran  (New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines), 
Dick  joined  The  Press  in  1947  from  Ohio  University  as  a  copy 
boy.  Successively  he  became  a  copy  editor,  make-up  editor, 
columnist,  news  editor,  and  assistant  city  editor. 

Now  five  months  on  his  present  job,  it  didn’t  take  Dick  long 
to  get  in  gear. 

First,  the  President  selected  Cleveland’s  mayor  for  a  cabinet 
post,  stirring  up  numerous  GOP  and  Democratic  hopefuls.  J 
Also,  it’s  an  election  year.  Then,  there  is  always  something 
happening  with  Erieview  (downtown  renewal)  or  the  city 
transit  system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  international  scene— much 
of  which  calls  for  editorial  comment  as  The  Press  exercises, 
leadership  in  Cleveland  and  its  surrounding  area. 


When  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  introduced  the  new  chief  editorial 
writer  of  The  Cleveland  Press  to  readers  last  May,  he  wrote: 

“Dick  Campbell  has  his  own  special  qualities.  He  is  tall,  thin, 
creative,  restlessly  curious  about  the  world  in  his  time,  its 
people,  their  problems,  their  interests.  He  is  a  young  man  .  .  . 
yet  this  side  of  40. 

“He  is  convinced  that  history  is  being  made  before  our  very 
eyes,  as  it  is,  and  he  wants  to  be  part  of  it,  as  he  is  trying  to  do. 

“He  is  dissatisfied  with  a  good  many  things— which  is  temper¬ 
amentally  what  an  editorial  observer  should  be.  He  stands 
up  to  his  associates  with  his  ideas,  and  opinions,  and,  in  so 
doing,  expresses  himself  with  force  and  conviction.  Which  he 
should  do.’’ 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CINCINNATI  PDST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRES! 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAI 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


0*n»ral  AdvarHfing  Dapt. ...  230  Pork  Av*.,  Naw  Vark  City — Chicaga  San  Franciica  Lai  Angalai  DatraW  Cincinnati  Phlladalphla  Dallai 
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